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Tetanda via est ; qu& me quoque possim 

Tollere humo, victorque virfim voUtare per ora. 

ViRC. 

On vent'rouswing in quest of pnuse I go, 
And leave the gazing muitituae bdow. 
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No. XXXVI. SATURDAY, MARCH 10, 1753. 

......M M Aspen 

Nigris aequora ventis 
Emirabitur insolens. 

Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurei. 
Qui semper vacuam, semper amabilem 
Sperat, nesciusAurs 
Fallacis ! Hob. 

« 

How often shall th' unpractised jouth 
Of aiter'd gods and injur'd truth. 

With tears, alasi complain. 
How soon behold with wond'ring eyes 
The black*aing winds tempestuous rise. 

And scowl along the main ! 
While by his easy faith betray'd. 
He now enjoys thee, golden maid. 

Thus amiable and kind ; 
He fondly hopes that you shall prove 
Thus ever vacant to his love, 

Nor heeds the faithless whid. Francis. 

THE ladies^ to whom I lately addressed some 
thoughts upon the choice of a husband, I shall to* 
day consider as married; and as I am very far from 
thinking that they may now sit down in negligent 
security, and remit at once their assiduity and cir- 
cumspection> I sl^aU warn them. o{ «Qts\ft ^^vck^^^s^ ^ 

YOL, II, B 



2 THE ADVENTURER. 

which this conduct is the consequence, detect some 
errors by which the general intention of good nature 
may be disappointed, and endeavour to put them upon 
their guard against some propensities by which it may 
be overborne. 

It is now necessary to remind them, that the pas- 
sion which is supposed to animate the lover, the pas- 
sion which is represented by flames and darts, which 
swells the bosom with perpetual rapture, and neither 
changes its object nor loses its ardour, exists only in 
poetry and romance-- The real passion which wit and 
folly have thus concurred to disguise, is subject to dis- 
gust and satiety, is excited by novelty, and frequently 
extinguished by possession. 

It is also equally true, that a refined and abstracted 
friendship between persons of different sexes, a union 
©f souls, to which the corporal passion is merely ac- 
cidental, is only to be found in the writings of those 
enthusiasts who have addressed the world from a cave 
or a college, and perhaps denied the force of desires 
which they could not subdue ; or in the professions of 
insidious hypocrites, who have endeavoured thus to 
gain a confidence, which they^ intend only to abuse. 
But there is an esteem which is meliorated by love, 
and a love that is elevated by esteem ; a kind of mix- 
ed affection, peculiar to mankind as beings compound- 
ed of instinct and reason, or, in other words, of body 
and mind. This is that species of affection, upon 
which the supreme or peculiar happiness of marriage 
depends, and which can scarce be preserved without 
a constant attention and perpetual efforts. 

As love without esteem is volatile and capricious : 
esteem without love is languid and cold. I am afraid 
that many men, whose wives have possessed their 
esteem, have yet lavished their fortune and their fond- 
ness upon a mistress : and that the love of others, 
however ardent, has been quickly alienated, because 
h was not dignihcd and supported by esteem. 
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Though good-nature does indeed participate the 
pains and the pleasures of othera, and may therefore 
be considered as a constant and forcible motive to com- 
municate happiness and dleviate misery ; yet it is at 
best but the imperfect excellence of imperfect beings* 
whose immediate gratifications are often selfish, and 
such as folly or vice render incompatible with the true 
happiness of the individual, and of each other. 

As there is not, perhaps, upon earth, any couple, 
whose natural dispositions and relish of life are so per- 
fectly similar, as tliat their wills constantly coincide ; 
so it must sometimes happen that the immedilite 
pleasure of indulging opposite inclinations, will be 
greater than a participation of that pleasure, which 
would ai'ise to the other if this indulgence should be 
forborne : but as to forbear this indulgence can never 
fail to conciliate esteem, it should always be consider- 
ed as a means of happiness, and rather as an advan- 
tage than a loss ; especially if it be tme, that the in- 
dulgence itself, in these circumstances, never gives 
the pleasure that it promises. 

Lady Charlotte Sprightly, the wife of a young ba- 
ronet, was dressing for an assembly a few nights ago, 
when Sir Harry came in. " My dear Charlotte," says 
he, " I am sorry that you are going out to-night ; for 
" my cousin George is just arrived from the East- 
*' Indies : I have invited him to sup; and as he has 
** never seen you, I promised him your company." 
«' Nay, dear Sir Harry," replied the lady, '' do not 
« ask me to stay at home to night; you know I am 
*' fond of dancing, and now my fancy is set upon go- 
*' ing, I am sure you will not disappoint me." Sir 
Harry, who was truly goodniatured, would not urge 
her to stay ; for to stay with apparent reluctance, 
would not have gratified his wish. She perceived tliat 
he was secretly displeased ; however, away she went. 
But as she hail not less good-nature than Sir Harry, 
«hc suffered so much pistin by rcftaOssx^ ^wNissst^'^ssax 
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nothing more is possible, all that is attained is insi- 
pid. Such is the condition of this life : but let us not, 
therefore, think it'of no value ; for to be placed in tliis 
life, is to be a candidate for a better. 



No. XXXVII. TUESDAY, MARCH 15. 

Calimmiari si quis autem voluerit, 

Quod arbores luquantur, non tantum ferae ; 

Fictis jocari nos memmerit fabuiis. Ph m b. 

Let those whom foUy prompts to sneer, 
Be told we sport with fable here ; 
Be told, that brutes can morals teach. 
And trees like soundest casuists preach. 

THOUGH it be generally allowed, that to commu- 
nicate happiness is the characteristic of virtue, vet this 
happiness is seldom considered as t:. v^^ud. «■ r '.yrv: ) 
our own species; and no man is thoup^ht tc ' • < r.i^j^ vi- 
cious, by sacrificing the lilV of an rjiJTPi«' :.. t'..^ plea- 
sure of hitting a mark. It i^, hcAvever, 'xii^^., Uictt by 
tliis act more happiness is destroyed than produced ; 
except it be supposed, that happiness should be esti- 
mated, not in proportion to its degree only, but to the 
rank of the being by whom it is enjoyed: but this is a 
supposition, which perhaps cannot easily be support- 
ed. Reason, from which alone man derives his supe- 
riority, should, in the present question, be considered 
only as Sensibility : a blow produces more pain to a 
man than, to a brute ; because, to a man it is aggravat- 
ed by a sense of indignity, and is felt as often as it is 
remembet*ed; in the brute it produces only corporal 
pain, which in a short time ceases for ever. But it 
jB7/i/ be just]/ assertj^d that the same degree of pain 
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in both subjects, is in the same degree an evii ; and that 
it cannot be wantonly inflicted, without equal violation 
of right. Neither does it follow from the contrary posi- 
tions, that man should abstain from animal food ; for 
by him that kills merely to eat, life is sacrificed only 
to life ; and if man had lived upon fruits and herbs, the 
greater part of those animals which die to furnish his 
table, would never have lived ; instead of encreasing 
the breed as a pledge of plenty, he would have been 
compelled to destroy them to prevent a famine. 

There is great difference between killing for foody 
and for sport. To take pleasure in that by which-pain 
is inflicted, if it is not vicious, is dangerous; and every 
practice which, if not criminal in itself, yet wears out 
the sympathizing sensibility of a tender mind, must 
render human nature proportionably less fit £y socie- 
ty. In my pursuit of this train of thought^gl con- 
sidered the inequality with which happiness mppears 
to be distributed among the brute creation, as dif- 
ferent animals are in a different degree exposed to 
the capricious cruelty of mankind ; and in the fervor 
of my imaginaticMi, I began to think it possible that 
they might participate in a future retribution ; espe- 
cially as mere matter and motion approach no nearer 
to sensibility than to thought: and he who will not 
venture to deny that brutes have sensibility, should 
not hastily pronounce, that they have only a material 
existence. While my mind was thus busied, the even- 
ing stole imperceptibly away ; and at length morning 
succeeded to midnight : my attention was remitted by 
degrees, and I fell asleep in my chair. 

Though the labours of memory and judgment were 
now at an end, yet fancy >vas still busy : by this rov- 
ing wanton I was conducted through a dark avenue, 
which, after many windings, terminated in a place 
which she told me was the elysium of birds and beasts. 
Here I beheld a great variety of animals, whom I per- 
ceived to be endowed with rea»]n\ «x\4 v^t»c^\ "^csa^ 
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prodigy, however, did not raise astonishment, but cu- 
riosity. I was impatient to learn what were the topics 
of discourse in such an assembly ; and hoped to gain 
« vahiabie addition to my remarks upon human life. 
For this purpose I approached a horse and an ass, 
who seemed to be engaged in serious conversation ; 
but I approached with great caution and humility : 
for I now considered them as in a state superior to 
mortality ; and I feared to incur the contempt and in- 
dignation, which naturally rise at the sight of a ty- 
nuit who is divested of his power. My caution was, 
however, unnecessary, for tliey seemed wholly to dis- 
regard me, and by degrees I came near enough to 
overhear them. 

" If 1 had perished," said the ass, " when I wai 
^' dismissed ftT>m the earthy I think I should have 
« beeh||k loser by my existence : for, during my whole 
^' life, mere was scarce an interval of an hour, in which 
*' I did not suffer the accumulated misery of blows, 
" hunger, and fatigue. When I was a colt, I was sto- 
" len by a gipsy, who placed two children upon my 
^ back in a pair of panniers, bef^i T i.:,v , tVrtlv 
" acquired the habi' *■■ ■■ v.\ . ymr, (n> -^ r: -», tij.-;!!! .\ ith 
•* steadhiess and de • v' • . Ity lii.rcl r v aiKltll ■■■■\*r- 
** ment, I quickly bt .i*. i/iir.vl : r* •:'. ■'..«.; uix. icLiuiiy 
«* to which I belonge* • a > : i iaio their winter quarter^ 
<* in Norwood, I was staked as a bet against a couple 
** (^ geese, which had l)een found by a fellow who 
« came by, driving before him two of my brethren, 
<^ whom he had overloaded with bags of sand: a half- 
« penny was thrown up : and, to the inexpressible en- 
<* crease of my calamity, the dealer in sand was the 
« winner. ♦ 

** When I came to town, I was harnessed with my 
*• two wretched associates to a cart, in wliich my new 
« master had piled up his commodity till it would 
^ hold no more. The load was so disproportionate to 
•f our strenjgrth, that it was vnth the utmost difficulty 
^and labour dragged very slowly over tk^ tw^-^^^ 
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* pavement of the streets, in which every stone was 
' an almost insuperable obstacle to our progress. One 
«' morning very early, as we were toiling up Snow-hill 
" with repeated efforts of strength, that was stimulate 
« ed even to agony, by the incessant strokes of a whip, 
*' which had already laid our loins bare even to the 
<^ bone ; it happened, that being placed in the shafts, 
<* and the weight pressing hard upon me, I fell down. 
" Our driver regarded my misfortune, not with pity, 
« but rage : and the moment he turned about, he threw 
*' a stick with such violence at my head, that it forced 
" out my eye, and passing through the socket into. 
*^ the brain, I was instantly diMVsaed from that mi- 
<^ sery, the comparison of wlnB|* with my present 
*' state constitutes great part of ite felicity. But you, 
« surely, if I may judge by your stature, and the ele- 
" gance of your make, was among the favourites of 
" mankind ; you was placed in a higher and happier 
" station ; you was not the slave of indigence, but the 
" pride of greatness; your labour was sport, and your 
" reward was triumph, ease, plenty and attendance." 
" It is true," replied the steed, " I was a favourite; 
*' but what avails it to be the favourite of caprice, ava- 
'' rice and barbarity ? My tyrant was a wretch who 
*' had gained a considerable fortune by play, particu- 
*' larly by racing. I had won him many large sums ; 
*' but being at length excepted out every match, as 
" having no equal, he regarded even my excellence 
*' with malignity, when it was no longer subservient 
*' to his interest. Yet I still lived in ease and plenty j 
'' and as he was able to sell even my pleetsures, though 
" my labour was become useless, I had a seragUo iu 
*' which there was a perpetual succession of new beau- 
*' ties. At last, however, another competitor a|^ar- 
*' ed : I enjoyed a new triumph by anticipation ; I 
" rushed into the field, panting for the conquest ; and 
" the first heat I put my maister in possession of the 
^^ shakes, which amounted tQ tea UiQUAASLd \|f^>^sw^« 
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" The proprietor of the mare that I had distanced^ 
** notwithstj^dmg this disgrace, declared with great 
♦^ zeal, that she should run the next day against any 
" gelding in the world for double the sum : my mas- 
" ter immediately accepted the challenge, and told 
" him, that he would the next day produce a gelding 
" that should beat her: but what was my astonish- 
*' ment when I discovered that he most cruelly and 
*' fraudulently intended to qualify me for this match 
*' upon the qpot; and to sacrifice my life at the very 
** moment in which every nerve should be strained in 
" his service i 

" As I knew it Wfiftld be in vain to resist, I suffered 
*^ myself to be bo4|p < the operation was performed, 
** and I was instantly mounted and spurred on to the 
^ goal. Injured as I was, the love of glory was still 
** superior to the desire of revenge : I determined to 
•' die as I had lived, without an equal; and having 
•' again won the race, I sunk down at the post in an 
•* agony, which soon after put an end to my life." 

When I had heard this horrid narrative, which in- 
deed I remember^H to he tnir, I r.^T.cd a'h^^ir in ho- 
nest confusion, t •. iOusUtv! thi'* « * as a i.itn. But my 
reflections were H-.^rn ' - d i v '. -- u\ s 'f a Llark- 
bird, who was sinr-:- > *1 - >"i;. • Tl: > •.'•••.' fau-, wi'J^ 
a melody that irrc-A^vioi^ cumpeiied my attention. By 
this gentle and harmonious being, I was not treated 
with equal contempt ; he perceived that I listened vnth 
cariosity, and, interrupting his song, " Stranger,*' 
says he, " though I am, as thou seest, in the fields of 
" elysium, yet my happiness is not complete ; my 
•* mate is still exposed to the miseries of mortality, 
" and I am still vulnerable in her. O ! stranger, to 
" bribe thy friendship, if peradventure it may reach 
" my love, I will gratify the curiosity with which thy 
" looks enquire after me. I fell by the unprovoked 
*' enmity of man, in that season when the dictates of 
^ nature arc love* But let not m^ cetvsvxt^ b^ M^wer- 
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** sal ; fop as the elegy which I sing, was written 
*' by a human being, every human being is not des- 
" titute of compassion, nor deaf to the language in 
*' which our joys and fears are expressed." He then, 
after a sweet, though short prelude, made the grove 
again echo with his song. 



The sun ha^ chac*d the winter's snow, 
And kindly loos'd the frost-bound soil ; 

The melting streams began to flow, 
Aud plowmen urg'd their annual toil. 

^was then amid the vernal throng, 
Whom nature wakes to mirth and love, 

A Blackbird rais'd his am'rous song, 
And thus it echo'd through the grove. 

" O ! fairest of the feather*d train, 
" For whom I siiig, for whom I bum ; 

** Attend with pity to my strain, 
** And grant my love a kind return. 



'* See, see, the winter's storms are flown, 

'* And zephyrs gently fan the air ! 
" Let us the genial influence own, 
Let us the vernal pastime share. 
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The raven plumes his jetty wing, 
** To please his croaking paramour ; 
The larks responsive love-tales sing, 
" And tell their passions as they soar. 

'* But trust me, love, the raven's wing 
" Is not to be compar'd with mine ; 

" Nor can the lark so sweetly sing 
" As I, who strength with sweetness jois.. 

♦ 

** With thee III prove the sweets of love, 
" With thee dif ide the cares of life ; 

" N? fonder husband in the grove, 
*' Nor ttoae tluui thee a happier vrvxe. 
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«< 111 hoA thee to the dearest rill, 

** Whose screams among the pebbles straj { 

** There will we sit and sip our till, 
*• Or on the flow*ry bonier play. 

" n\ guide thee to the thickest brake, 
" Impervious to the school-boy*s eye : 

•* For thee the plaster'd nest I'll ma*ve, 
** And on thy downy pinions he. 

" To get thee food 1*11 range the fields, 
M And cull the best of ev'ry kind ; 

•* Whatever nature's bounty yields, 
** Or love's assiduous care can find. 

«• And when my lovely mate would stray, 
" To taste the summer sweets at large, 

" At home I'll wait the live-long day, 
*' And tend at home our infant charge. 

•' When prompted by a mother's care 

•* Thy warmth shall form th* imprison'd youngs 

** With thee the task I'll fondly share, 
•' Or cheer thy labours with my song." 

He ceas'd his song. 'H- » ' « _ "urn*- 

With tender pii> hvu. J in:. - .i^.o -, 
She felt, she own'd a mi':..^, ?1: 

And hasten'd to reliwvL uic j;ai'^ 

He led her to the nuptial bow'r. 

And nestled closely to her side, 
The happiest bridegroom in that hour. 

And she the most enamour'd bride. 

Next mom he wak'd her with a song.... 

** Arise ! behold the new-born day ! 
'* The lark his mattin peal has rung ; 

" Arise, my love, and come away !" 

Together through the fields they stray'd. 

And to the verdant rivlet's side, 
Reuew'd their vows» and hopp'd and play'd« 

With honest joy and decent pride. 
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But O ! my muse with pain relates 

The mournful sequel of my tale : 
Sent by an order of the Fates, 

A gunner met them in the vale. 

AIarm*d, the lover cry'd* " My dear, 

** Haste, haste away ; from danger fly ! 
" Here, gunner, turn thy vengeance, here ? 

** O ! spare my love, and let me die." 

At him the giu^Kr took his aim ; 

The aim he4Hc was much too true ; 
O ! had he cho^Kome other game. 

Or shot as he had us*d to do !* 

Divided pair ! forgive the wrong, 
** While I with teirs your fate rehearse: 
I'll join the widow's plaintive song, 
** And save the lover in my verse. 



The emotions which this song produced in my bo- 
som, awaked me: and I immediately recollected) 
that, while I slept, my imagination had repeated 
^ an elegy occasioned by shooting a blackbird aa 
« Valentine's-day,** which had a few days before 
been communicated to me by a gentleman, who ia 
not only eminent for taste, literature, and virtue^ 
but for his zeal in defence of that religion, which 
most strongly inculcates compassion to mferior na- 
tures)J:)y the example .of its Divine Author, who 
gave the man stupendous proof of hb compaasicMi 
^r ours. 

* Nev6r having killed any thing before or since. 
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No. XXXVIII. SATURDAY, MARCH 17. 

Pythao. ap. LoNGix. 

Pythagoras being asked in what man could resemWe tlje Divinity, 
justly answered, " in beneficenc e and tryni. 

In the Persian Chronicle of thj^e hundred and 
thirteenth year of the Heigyra, it is thus written^. 

Of the Letter ofCoarou the Iman, 

IT pleased our mighty sovereign Abbas Carascan, 
from' whom the kings of the earth derive honour and 
dominion, to set Mirza his servant over tl^ province 
oT Tauris. In the hand of Mirza, the balance of dis- 
tribution was suspended "svith impartiality ; and under 
his administration the weak were protected, the learn- 
ed received honour, and the diligent became rich: 
Mira^a^ therefore, was beheld by every eye with com- 
placency, and every tongue pronounced blessings up- 
on his head. But it was observed that he derived no 
joy from the benefits which he diffused : he became 
pensive and melancholy ; he spent his leisure Jg so- 
litude ; in his palace he sat fhotionless upon sMofa ; 
and when he went out, his walk was slow, and his ' j 
eyes were fixed upon the ground : he applied to th^*^ 
business of state with reluctance ; and resolved to re- 
linquish the toil of government, of which he could no 
longer enjoy the rewai'd. 

He therefore obtained permission to approach the 
throne of our sovereign : and being asked what was 
his request, he made this reply ? " May the Lord 
*' of the world forgive th^ slave whom he has honour- 
^ ^4 i^ Mirza presume again to Va^ tVv^ bo\xtvt^ of 
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" Abbas at his feet. Thou hast given me the domi- 
" nion of a country, fruitful as the gardens of Da- 
" mascus ; and a city, glorious above all others, ex- 
♦' cept that only which reflects the splendour of thy 
" presence. But the longest life is a period scarce 
" sufficient to prepare for death : all other business 
" is vain and trivial, as the toil of emmets in the path 
" of the traveller, under whose foot they perish for 
" ever ; and all enjoyment is unsubstantial and evan- . 
'• escent, as the colours of the bow that appear in the 
" interval of a storm. Suffer me, therefore, to pre- 
" pare for the approach of eternity ; let me give up 
" my soul to meditation : let solitude and silence ac- 
" quaint me with the mysteries of devotion ; let me 
" forget the world, and by the world be forgotten, till 
" the moment arrives in which the veil of eternity 
<' shall fall, and I shall be found at the bar of the Al- 
<i offghty." Mirzsfthen bowed himself to the earth, 
^§?ai!^ stood silent. 
• ^ fiy^Pie comlnand of Abbas it is recorded, that at 
V^^ithese words he trembled upon that throne, at the foot- 
' • stc^r of which the world pays homage : he looked 
ro^nd upon his nobles ; but every countenance was 
pale, and every eye was upon the earth. ■ No man 
opened his nTouth ; and the king first broke sil£ice, 
after it had continued near an hour. 

*^* Mirza, terror and doubt are come upon me. I am 
" alarmed, as igpian who suddenly perceives that he 
" is nea/'the brink of a precipice, and is urged for- 
'^ ward by an ii resistible force : but yet I know not, 
" whether my danger is a reality or a dream. I am 
«* as thou art, a reptile of the eai-th : my life is a mo- 
*'" nient, and etennty, in which days and years and 
*• ages are nothing, eternity is before me, for which 
*' I also should prepare : but by whom then must 
" the faithful be governed ? by those only who have 
** no fear of judgment ? by those only whose life is 
" brutaj, because, Uke brutes, \]iafc>} ^o v^^v ^'QK^ssfci»Kx 
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* that they shall die ? Or who, indeed, are the faith- 
^ ful ? are the busy multitudes that crowd the city^ in 
^ a state of perdition ? and is the cell of the dervise 

• alone the gate of Paradise ? To all, the life of a der- 
^ vise is not possible : to all, therefore, it cannot be a 
** duty. Depart to the house which has in this city 
•* been prepared for thy residence : I will meditate the 
*^ reason of thy request ; and may he who illuminates 
^ the mind of the humble, enable me to determine 
•* with wisdom.'* 

Mirza departed, and on the third day, having re^ 
ceived no command, he agsdn requested an audience, 
and it was granted. When he entered the royal pre^ 
sence, liis countenance appeared more cheerful ; he 
4rew a letter from liis bosom, and having kissed it, he 
presented it with his right hand. ** My Lord," said he, 
** I have learned by this letter, which I received 
^^ from Cosrou the Iman, whonof^ stands before the«, 
" in what manner life may be best improved. I an^ 
M enabled to look back with pleasure, ahd forward yritW 
^* hope ; and I shall now rejoice still to be the shadow^ 
** of thy power at Tauris, and to keep those honour* ' 
**, which I so lately wished to resign." The king, nho 
haiLlistened to Mirza with a mixture of surprize and 
cumsity, immediately gave the letter to Cozrou, and 
commanded that it should be read. The eyes of the 
court were at once turned upon the hoary sage, whose 
countenance was suffused with aii h^cst blush ; and 
it was not without some hesitation that he rbad tliess 
words: 

" To Mirza, who the wisdom of Abbas our mighty 
" Lord has honoured with dominion, -be everlasting 
•* health ! When 1 heard thy purpose to withdraw 
•* the blessing of thy government fix)m the thousands 
w of Tauris, my heart was wounded with the arrow of 
^ affliction, and my eyes became dim with sorrow. 
^ But who shall speak before the king when he is 
^ tmuMed; and who shall boast oC knowled^ whea 
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** he is distressed by doubt ? To thee I will relate the 
" events of my youth, which thou hast renewed be- 
*< fore me ; and those truths which they taught me -^ 
" may the prophet multiply to thee. 

" Under the instiiiction of the physician Aluzar, I 
<^ obtained an early, knowledge of his art. To those 
" who were smitten with disease I could administer 
" plantSi which the sun has impregnated with the spi- • 
^^ rit of health. But the scenes oi pain, languor, and 
*' mortality which were perpetually rising befoi^ mc, 
" made me often tremble for myself. 1 saw the grave 
" open at my feet : I determined, therefore, to con- 
(^ template only the regions beyond it, and to despise 
« every acquisition which I could not keep. I con- 
^^ ceivcd an opinion, that as there was no merit but in 
*^ voluntary poverty, and silent meditation, those who 
'♦ desired money were not pix)per objects of bounty, 
" and that by all who were proper objects of bpunty, 
*' money was despised. I therefore buried mine in the 
^ earth ; and renouncing society, I wandered into a 
^' wild and sequestered part of the country ; my dwel- 
** ling was a cave by the sidepfa hill, I drank the 
" running water from the spring, and eat such fruits 
'^ and herbs as I could find. To encrease tM^'austerity 
" of my life, I frequently watched all night, sitting at 
« the enti'ance of the cave, with my face to the east, 
" resigning myself to the secret influences of the pro- 
" phet, and expect illuminations from above. One 
'> morning, after my nocturnal vigil, just as I per- 
" ceivcd the horizon glow at the approach of the sun, 
<' the power of sleep became irresistible, and I sunk 
" under it. I imagined myself still sitting at the en- 
" trance of my cell; that th<; dawn encreascd; and 
" that as I looked earnestly for the firat beam of day, 
" a dark spot appeajred to intercept it. I perceived 
<' that it was in motion ; it encreased in size as it 
<^ drew near, and at length I discovered it to be an 
^ eagle. I.still kept my eye fixed stcd&Ati^ >a^\k'^ 
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^ and saw il alight at a small distance^ where I now 
^ descried a £0x9 whose two fore-legs appeared to be 
** broken. Before this fox the eagle laid part of a kidy 
*( which she had brought in her talonsi and then dis- 
** appeared. When I awaked, 1 laid my forehead up* 
*< on the ground, and blessed the prophet for the in- 
" struction of the morning. I reviewed my dream, and 
'^ said thus to myself: Cosrou, thou hast done well to 
^ renounce the tumult, the business, and the vanitiet 
<* of life ; but thou hast as yet only done it in part : 
^ thou art still every day busied in the search of food ; 
" thy mind is not wholly at lest, neither is thy trust 
« in Providence complete. What art thou taught by 
^ tliis vision ? If thou hast seen an eagle commis- 
(^ sioned by Heaven to feed a fox that is lame, shall 
** not the hand of Heaven also supply thee with food ; 
♦♦ when that which prevents thee from procuring it 
** for thyself is not necessity, but devotion ? I wa» 
^ now so confiden^of a miraculous supply, tliat I ne- 
** glected to walk out for my i*epast, which, after the 
*^ first day, I expected with an impatience that left me 
« little power of attending to any other object : this 
^ impatience, however, I laboured to suppress, and 
« persisted in my resolution ; but my eyes at length 
<< began to fail me, and my knees smote each other ; 
^* I threw myself backward, and hoped my weakness 
M would soon ehcrease to insensibility. But I was soon 
^ rouzed by the voice of an invisible being, who pro- 
^ nounced these words:" Cosrou, I am the angel who» 
by the command of the Almighty, have registered the 
thoughts of thy heart, which I am now commission- 
ed to i*eprove'. While thou wast attempting to become 
inse above thit' which is revealed, thy folly has per- 
verted the instruction which was vouchsafed thee. Art 
thou disabled as the fox? hast thou not rather the 
powers of the tvigle ? Arise, let the eagle be the ob- 
ject of tliy^ emulation. To pain and sickness be thou 
4P»io x2i^' j&eMenger of ea«e and health. Vnrtue 'm 
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Dot rest, but action. If thou dost good to man, as aa 
evidence of thy love to God, thy virtue will be exalt- 
ed from moral to divine ; and that happiness which it 
the pledge of Paradise, will be thy reward upon eart^u 
^^ At these words I was not less astonished than if 
^ a mountain had been overturned at my feet; I hum- 
^ Ued myself in the dust ; I returned to the city : I 
^< mig up my treasure ; I was liberal, yet I became 
^< rich. My skill in restoring health tQ the body, gave 
^' me frequent opportunities of curing the diseases of 
*^ the soul. I put on the sacred vestments ; I grew 
*' eminent beyond my merit ; and it was the pleasure 
<^ of the king that I should stand before him. NoW| 
^^ therefore, be not offended ; I boast of no knowledge 
" that I have not received ; as the sands of the desert 
** drink up the drops of rain, or tlie dew of the mom- 
'^ ing ; so do I also, who am but dust, imbibe the in- 
" structions of the prophet. Believe then, that it is he 
" who tells thee, all knowledge is prophane, which 
^^ terminates in thyself; and by a life wasted in spe- 
" culation, little even of this can be gained. When 
" the gates of Paradise are thrown open before thee» 
^ thy mind shall be irradiated in a moment: here thou 
" canst little more than pile error upon error ; there 
" thou shalt build truth upon truth. Wait, therefore, 
*^ for the glorious vision ; and in the mean time emu- 
*' late the eagle. Much is in thy power ; and there- 
" fore much is expected of thee. Though the AL- 
" mighty only can give virtue, yet, as a prince, thou 
« may est stimulate those to beneficence, who act from 
•' no higher motive than immediate interest: thou 
*' canst not produce the principle, but mayest enforce 
" the practice. The relief of the poor is equal, Whe- 
*' ther tlwy receive it from ostentation or charity ; and 
*' the effect of example is the same, whether it be in- 
*' ter.ded to obtain the favour of God or man. Let thy 
^ virtue be thus diffused ; and if thou believest with • 
^ reverence^ th«u fthalt be acce^tftA ^boN«. ^^x^Nii^S^ 
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'^ May the smile of him who resides in the Heayen 
*' of Heavens, be upon thee ! and against thy name, 
" in the volume of his will, may happiness lie writ- 
** ten I" 

The king, whose doubts, Uke those of Mirza, were 
now removed, looked up with a smile that communi- 
eated the joy of his mind. He dismissed the princf^ 
his government ; and commanded these events tot>e 
recorded, to the end that posterity may know, " that 
'^ no life is pleasing to Gcxl, btit that which is useful 
•* to mankind." 



No. XXXIX. TUESDAY, MARCH 2d, 

Avavovios K»yMroto» HoM. 

Pallas pour'd sweet slumbers on his soul ; 

And balmy dreams, the gift of soft repose, 

Calm'dall his pains, and banish'd all his woes. Pope. 

IF every day did not produce fresh instances of the 
ingratitude of mankind, we might, perhaps, be at a 
loss, why so liberal and impartial a benefactor as 
Sleep, should meet with so few historians or pane- 
gyrists. Writers are so totally absorbed by the busi- 
ness of the day, as never to turn their attention to that 
power, whose officious hand so seasons^ly suspends 
the burthen of life ; and without whose interposition 
man would not be able to endure the fatigue of labour, 
however rewaixled, or to struggle with opposition, 
however successful. 

Night, though she divides to many the longest part 
wf/iyb, and to almost all the most im\oce;ivt.a»dVvBL^^Y^ 
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is yet unthankfullj neglected, except by those who 
pervert her gifts. , 

The astronomers, indeed, expect her with impa- 
tience, and felicitate themselves upon her arrival; 
Fontenelle has not failed to celebrate her praises ; and 
to chide the sun for hiding from his view the worlds, 
which he imagines to appear in every, constellation. 
Nor have the poets been silways de&i^nt in her prais- 
es : Milton has observed of the night, that it is ^^ the 
*' pleasant time, the cool, the silent." . 

These men, may, indeed, well be exipected to paf 
particular homage to night ; since they are indebted 
to her not only for cessation of pain, but encrease of 
pleasure ; not only for slumber, but for * knowledge* 
But the greater part of her avowed votaries are the 
sons of luxury ; who appropriate to festivity the houn 
designed for rest; who consider the reign of pleasure 
as commencing, when day begins to withdraw her 
busy multitudes, and ceases to dissipate attention by 
intrusive and unwelcome variety ; whobegin to awake 
to joy, when the rest of the world sinks into insensi* 
bihty ; and revel in the soft effluence of flattering and 
artificial lights, which, *^ more shadowy set off the 
** face of things." 

Without touching upon the fatal consequences of a 
custom, which, as Ramazzini observes, will be fore- 
ver condemned, and forever retained ; it may be ob- 
served, that however Sleep may be put off from time 
to time, yet the demand is of so importunate a nature, 
as not to remain long unsatisfied : and if, as some 
have done, we con^der it as the tax of life, we cannot 
but observe it as a tax that must be paid, unless we 
could cease to be men ; for Alexander declared, that 
nothing convinced him that he was not a divinity, but 
his not being able to live without sleep. 

To live without sleep in our present fluctuating 
state, however desirable it might seem to the ladv vx 
CieJifl, can surely be the wish ODikj <3& ^iftfc ^^jsssi^^ 
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the ignorant ; to every one else, a perpetual vigil will 
appear to be a state of wretchedness, second only to 
that of the miserable beings, whom Swift has in his 
travels so elegantly described, as '* supremely cursed 
'• with immortality." 

Sleep is necessary to the happy, to prevent satiety, 
and to endear life by a short absence ; and to the mi- 
-serable, to relieve them by intervals of quiet. Ijfe is, 
to most, such as could not be endured without fre- 
quent intermissions of existence : Homer, therefore, 
has thought it an office worthy of the goddess of wis- 
dom, to lay Ulysses asleep when landed on Phxacia. 

It is related of Barretier, whose early advances in 
literature scarce any human mind has equalled^ that 
he spent twelve hours of the four and twenty in sleep; 
yet this appears, from the bad state of his health, and 
the shortness of his life, to have been too small a re- 
spite for a mind so vigorously and intensely employ- 
ed : it is to be regretted, therefore, that he did not 
exercise his mind less, and his body more ; since by 
•this means it is highly probable, that though he would 
not then have astonished with the blaze of a comet, 
he would yet have shone with the permanent radiance 
of a fixed star. 

-' Nor sht)uld it be objected, that there have been 
many men who daily spent fifteen or sixteen hours in 
•fftudy : for by some of whom this is reported, it has 
never been done ; others have done it for a short tim« 
only ; and of the rest it appeare, that they employed 
theii' minds in such operations as required neither ce- 
lerity nor strength, in the low drudgery of collating 
copies, comparing authorities, digesting dictionaiies, 
or accumulating compilations. 

Men of study and imagination are frequently up- 
braided by the industrious and plodding sons of care, 
with passing too great a part of their life in a state of 
inaction. But these defiers of sleep seem not to re- 
xnember^ that though it must be granted them that 
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they are crawling about before the break of day, it can. 
seldom be said that they are perfectly awake ; they 
exhaust no spiiits, and require no repairs, but lie tor- 
pid as a toad in marble, or at least are known to live 
only by an inert and sluggish loco-motive faculty, and 
may be said, like a wounded snake, to ^ drag their 
*' slow length along." 

Man has been long known among philosophers by 
the appellation of the microcosm, or epitome of the 
world : the resemblance between the great and little 
world might, by a rational observer, be detailed to 
many particulate ; and to many more by a fancifiil 
speculatist. I know not in which of these two classes 
I shall be ranged for observing, that as the total quan- 
tity of light and darkness allotted in the course of the 
year to every region of the earth, is the same, though 
distributed at various times and in different portions ; 
so, perhaps, to each individual of the human species, 
nature has ordained the same quantity of wakefulness 
and sleep ; though divided by some into a total qui- 
escence and vigorous exertion of their faculties, and 
blended by others in a kind of twilight of existence, in 
a state between dreaming and reasoning, in whioh 
they either think without action or act without thought. 

The poets are generally well affected to sleep : as 
men who think with vigour, they require respite from 
thought; and gladly resign themselves to that gentle 
power, who not only bestows rest, but frequently leads 
them to happier regions, where patrons are always 
kind, and audiences always candid, where they are 
feasted in the bowers of imagination, and crowned 
vnth flowers divested of their prickles, and laurels of 
unfading verdure. 

The more refined and penetrating part of mankind, 
who take wide surveys of the wilds of life, who see 
the innumerable terrors and distresses that are per- 
petually preying on the heart of man, and discern 
with unhappy perspicuity calamities Yt.\.bl<^x<&Vci>^€\t 
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causes, are glad to close their eyes upon the gloomy 
prospect, and lose, in & short insensibility, the remem- 
brance of others, miseries and their own. The hero 
has no higher hope, than tliat, after having routed le- 
gions after legions, and added kingdom to kingdom^ 
he shall retire to milder happiness, and close his days 
in social festivity. The wit or the sage can expect no 
gpreater hapfHuess, than that, after having harassed 
his reason in deep researches, and fatigued his fancy 
in boundless excursions, he shall sink at night in the 
tranquillity of sleep. 

The poets, among all those that enjoy the blessings 
of sleep, have been least ashamed to acknowledge 
their benefactor. How much Statius considered the 
evils of Hfe as assoi^ed and softened by the balm of 
slumber, we may (Uscover by that pathetic invocation, 
which he poured out in his waking nights : and that 
Cowley, among the other felicities of his darling soli- 
tude, did not forget to number the privilege of sleep- 
iftg without disturbance, we may learn from the rank 
that' he assigns among the gifts of nature to the poppy, 
" which is scattered,'* says he, ** over the fields of 
^ com, that all the needs of man may be easily satis- 
<^ fied, and that bread and sleep may be found toge- 
« ther." 



Si fiiit invisom Cereri totigitae 
Me puut germen, veliemeBter aevat ; 
XUa n» u partem redfiit^iMnter 

FertUuagri. 

Meque frumentofnoue stmul per omnefl 
Conmtlens mundo Dea tpargtt otaw ; 
Crescite, O ! dixit, duo magna sustcir* 

taculavtts. 

Caipe, mortalis, mea dona Ictus* 
Carpe, nee plantas alias require, 
Std .satur paniSy satur et sopons. 
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He wildly errs who thinks I yield 
precedence in the well cloth'd field, 

Tho' mixed with wheat I grow : 
Indulg;ent Ceres knew my worth. 
And to adorn the teeming earth, 

She bade the Poppy blow. 

Nor vainly gay the sight to please, 
But blest with power mankind to eaae, 

The Goddes« saw me rise ; 
*« Thrive with the life-supporting grain/' 
She ciy'd, " the solace of the 9 wain, 

'< The cordial of his eyes. 

** Seize, happy mortal, seize the good ; 
*' My hand supplies thy sleq) and food* 

" And makes thee truly blest : 
'* With jdenteou* meals enjoy the dayi 
** In slijmbers pass the night away, 

" And leave to fate the rest." C. B» 

Sleept therefore, as the chief of all earthly bles- 
sings, ^ai justly appropriated to industry and temper- 
ance ; the refreshing rest, and the peaceful night, arc 
the portion only of him who lies down weary with 
honest labour, and free from the fumes of indigested 
luxury ; it is the just doom of laziness and gluttony^ 
to be inactive without ease, and drowsy without tran- 
quillity. 

Sleep has been often mentioned as the image of 
death ; " so like it,** says Sir Thomas Brown, " that 
*' I dare not trust it without my prayers :'* their re- 
semblance is, indeed) apparent and striking ; tkey^ 
both, when they seize th^ body, leave the soul at 
liberty ; and wise is be that remembers of both, that 
they pan be safe snd kappy only by Virtue. 
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Solvite tantis animum monstris, 

Solvite, Superi ; reciam in melius 

Vfcrtite meiiium. Sen. 

O ! save, ye gods omnipotent and kind, 
From such abliorr'd chimeras save the mind ! 
In truth's strait path no hideous monsters l-oar ; 
To trutli's strait path the wand'ring mind restore. 

I WENT a few days ago to visit a friend, whos*? 
understanding is so much disordered by an unjudici- 
ous application to study, that he has been some time 
confined in a mad-house. His imagination was al* 
always remarkably vigorous, and his judgment far 
from contemptible : but having resolved to admit no 
proposition which he could not demonstrate to be 
true, and to proceed to no enquiry till he had per- 
fectly levelled the path before him ; his progress was 
presently stopped, and his mind continued fixed upon 
problems which no human abilities can solve, till ^ 
object became confused, and he mistook for real^^B 
the illusions of fancy. ^^ 

The unequal distribution of good and evil,-^i|||^mf- 
ferings of virtue, and the enjoyments of vice, nad 
long busied and perplexed his undei^tanding : he 
could not discover, why a being to whom all things 
are possible, should leave m6ral agents exposed to 
accidental happiness and misery ; why a child often 
languishes under diseases which are derived from a 
parent, and a parent suffers yet keener anguish by 
the rebellious ingratitude of a child ; why the ten- 
derest affection is often abused by the neglect of in- 
vliffereuce, or the insults of brutsdity ; and why vice 
has external advantages put into her power, which 
jjjtue is cojnpdied to renounce. 
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He considered these phenomena as blen^^hes in 
the moral system, and could not suppress romantic 
wishes to see them removed. These wishes he now 
believes to be in some degree accomplished ; for he 
conceives himself transported to another planet, peo- 
pled with beings like himself, and governed by such 
laws as human pride has often dictated to Divine 
Wisdom for the government of the earth ; he fancies 
too, that he is attended by a beiwg of a superior or- 
der, who has been commanded to take charge of 
him during his excui'sion ; and he says the name of 
this being is AzaiL But notwithstanding these ex- 
travagances, he will sometimes reason with great 
subtilty ; and perfectly comprehends the force of any 
argument that is brought against him, though the 
next moment he will be wandering in the mazes of 
phrenzy^ or busied to accomplish some trifling or ri- 
diculous purpose. 

' When I entered his room, he was sitting in a con- 
templative posture, with his eyes fixed upon the 
grotmd ; he just glanced them upon me, but as I 
perceived that his imagination was busy, 1 was not 
willing to interrupt it by the intrusion of foreign 
ideas ; I therefore, seated myself near him, without 
speaking a word ; and after he had continued in his 
rejerie near a quarter of an hour, he rose up, and 
seemed by his jestures to take leave of some invisi- 
ble g^est, whom with great ceremony he attended to 
the door. When he returned, he addressed me with 
his usual formality ; and, without expressing any 
curiosity to know how I had followed him into a re- 
gion so remote and difficult of access, he began to 
acquaint me with all that had passed in his imagi- 
nation. 

" Azail,*' said he, " has just promised, that he will 
" to-morrow remove me from this solitary retir-si- 
** ment to the metropolis ; where the advatvt.«L^t.^\?cv^ 
« arise {rom a perfect coincidence oi l\\e- TvaXxvcaX ^as\\ 
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<< the moral worlds will be more apparent and sllik- 
^' ing : he tells iiae> that you have bfeen abroad with 
^< him this morning, and have made some discove* 
" riea which you sure to communicate to me« ComC) 
^ I know that you find this world very different from 
^< that which you left : there, all is confusion and 
*^ deformity ; good and evil seem to be distributed 
*^ not by design, but by chance ; and religion is not 
*^ founded on reason, but faith : here, all is order, 
** harmony, and beauty : vice itself is only a deep 
"** shadow that gives strength and elegance to other 
^ figures in the moral picture ; happiness does, in<* 
*^ deed in some degree depend upon externals ; but 
^ even external advantages are the appendices of 
•* virtue : eveiy man spontaneously believes the reo- 
<* titude which he sees, and rejoices that a blind as- 
*^ sent to propositions which contradict his experi* 
*' ence is not exacted." 

To this address I was at a loss how to reply ; but 
some time was happily allowed me for recollection 
by jny friend, who having now exhausted his ideas, 
lighted a pipe of tobacco, and resigned Himself again 
to meditation. In this interval I determined to ac- 
commodate myself to his conceptions, and try what 
could be effected by decorating some arguments with 
the machinery of hb fancy. 

" If Azail," said I, " has referred you to me, I 
'< will readily gratify your curiosity : but for my own 
^^ part I am more and more disgusted with this place, 
*• and I shall rejoice when I return to our own 
*« world. We have, I confesS) been abroad this mom- 
<' ing ; but though the weather, as you see, is fine 
** and the country pleasant,, yet I have great reason 
*< to be dissatisfied with my walk. This, as you 
" have remarked, is a retired pait of the country : 
" my discoveries, therefore, with respect to the peo- 
** pie, have l>een few ; and till to-day, I have seen 
^ no object that has much excited my curiosity, or 



" could much contribute to my information : but just 
** as \re had crossed the third field from the house, 
" I dfiscoTcred a man lying near the path, wha 
*• seemed to be perishing with disease and want ; as 
" we approached) he looked up at us with an aspect 
*« that expressed the utmost distress, but no expccta- 
** tion of relief : the silent complaint which yet scarce 
**^ implied a petition, melted my heart with pity ; I 
** ran to him, and gently raising him from the ground, 
** enquired how I could be employed to assist him : 
'* the man gazed at me with astonishment ; an4 
'* while he was making an effort to speak, Azail 
*• suddenly forced me from him." Suppress thy 
pity, said he, for it is impious ; and forbear attempts 
of relief, for they are vain : hast thou forgot that 
happiness and misery are here exactly proportioned 
to viitue and vice ; and, therefore, that to alleviate 
the misery, or increase the happiness, is to destroy 
the equipoise of the balzmce, and to counterwork the 
designs of Heaven ? 

" I felt the force of this reproof ; and turning my 
" eyes firom an object which I could not behold with- 
" out anguish, I soon discovered another person 
" standing at some distance, and looking towards us : 
" his features were fixed in the dead calm of indif- 
" ference, and expressed neither pleasure nor pain : 
'* I, therefore, enquired of Azail, to what moral 
" class he belonged ; what were his virtues, pas- 
" sions, enjoyments, and expectations." 

The man, said Azuil, who is the subject of my en- 
quiry, has not deserved, and, therefore does not suf- 
fer positive pain, either of body or mind : he pos- 
sesses ease and health, and enjoys the temperate 
gratification of his natural appetites ; this temper- 
ance is his virtue, and this enjoyment its reward. 
He is destitute of whatever is distinguished upon 
earth by the name of kind affections or social viitue : 
the kind affections would render his Ka^^uea& ^- 
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pendent upon others ; and the exercise of soci^ vir* 
liie presupposes the happiness of othera to be de- 
pendent upon him. Every individual is here a kind 
of separate system : among these there can be nei- 
ther pity nor relief, neither bounty nor gratitude. 
To clothe the naked, to feed the hungry, and to com- 
fort the aiRicted, can be duties to those only, who 
are placed where the account of Providence with vice 
and virtue is kept open, and the mite of human, be- 
n«»volciiCe may be accepted for either ; as the balance 
is deferred till hereafter, and will at last be stated 
V ith the utmost precision and impartiality. If these 
beings are intended for a future state, it is not requi- 
^ site they should know it ; the Deity would be justi- 
fied, if they should lose existence and life together. 
Hope and fear are not necessary to adjust the scale 
of distributive justice, or to deter them from obtain- 
ing private gratifications at the expence of others : 
for over the happiness of others tliey have no power : 
their expectations, therefore, are bounded by the 
grave ; and any calamity that would afford a proba- 
ble proof of their existence beyond it, would be re- 
garded as the most fortunate event that could befall 
them. In that of which others complain, they would 
rejoice ; and adore as bounty, that which upon earth 
has been censured as injustice. " When Assail had 
<* vouchsafed me this information, I earnestly re- 
" quested that I might no longer continue where my 
" virtues had no object, where there was no happi- 
<* ness worthy my complacency, nor any misery that 
« I was permitted to relieve." 

All this while my friend seemed to listen with great 
attention, and I was encouraged to proceed. " I 
" could not forbear observing to Azail," said -I, " as 
** we returned, that he had exhibited, in a very 
** strong light, the great advantages, which are de- 
** rived from tliat very constitution of the natural and 
^ mora) world, which, |>eing generally considered 
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*' as defecUve, some have concealed with a view to 
*' justify Providence, and otliers have displayed as 
" an argument that all things were produced by 
" chance." — " But, Sir," said my friend, hastily in- 
terrupting me, " it is not merely the unequal dis- 
" tribution, but the existence of evil, that the stoics 
" denied and the epicureans admitted, for the pur- 
** poses which you suppose ; and I can discover, 
" without the assistance of Azail, that if moral evil 
' *' had been excluded, the social affections would have 
" been exercised only in the participation of happi- 
" ncss ; pity would have been well exchanged for 
" complacency, and the alleviation of evil for the 
" mutual communication of good." I now conceived 
hopes that I had engaged him in a train of thought, 
which would by degrees lead him out of all his diffi- 
culties ; I applauded myself upon the success of my 
project, and believed I had nothing to do, but to ob- 
viate the objection he had started, and to recapitu- 
late my other arguments, of which he had tacitly ac- 
knowledged the force. " My dear friend," said I, 
" you talk of the exclusion of moral evil ; but does 
** not the exclusion of moral evil from a society of 
*' human beings placed in a state of probation, ap- 
'* pear to be as impossible as to give a circle the pro- 
** perties of a square ? and could man, supposing 
<' him to have continued impeccable, have lived upon 
*' earth, in perpetual security from psdn ? would he 
'' not have been still liable to be crushed by a fall, 
*< or wounded by a blow ? and is it not easy to shew 
<< that these evils, which unavoidably become proba- 
** ble the moment our world and its first inhabitants 
*' were produced, are apparently over-ruled by the 
" Wise Creator, and^that from these he is perpetu- 
" ally educing good ? 

" The same act by which man forfeited his origi- 
',' nal immortality, produced eventually a proof, that 
" it should be restored in a future state \ with smlcAjl 
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" circumstances, as more forcibly restrained vice by 
" fear, and encouraged virtue by hope. Man, there- 
" fore, was urged by stronger nwtives to rectitude 
" of life, and a further deviation to ill became more 
'* difi^ult than the first ; a new field was opened for 
" the exercise of that virtue, which exercise only 
'* can improve. When distress came among us, 
" the relief of distress was exalted into piety :" 
What ye did to the sick, and the prisoner, says the 
Author of our religion, ye did to me. " But the staf- 
** ferings of virtue do not only exercise virtue in 
" others : they are an et mest of everlasting felicity : 
" and hope, without any temporary enjoyment, is of 
** more worth than all temporary enjoyments with- 
*' out hope. The present system is, indeed, evident- 
*' ly in a state of progression ; in this view, it will 
** appear to be a work worthy of Infinite Wisdom 
<^ and Goodness ; for na one can complain that an 
" ear of com rots in the ground, who knows that it 
** cannot otherwise spring up, and produce first the 
<' blade, then the ear, and afterwards an increase, by 
*♦ which alone it becomes "useful .*' 

I now paused in expectation of his reply, with the 
utmost confidence of success ; but while I was in 
fancy congratulating him on the recovery of his un- 
derstanding, and receiving the thanks of his friends, 
to the utter confiision of my hope he burst into a 
violent fit of laiighter. At first I was not less astonish- 
ed than disappointed : but I soon discovered, that 
while I wa* labouring at my argument, which whoHy 
engrossed my attention, he had found means mis- 
chievously to shake the lighted tobacco from his pipe 
into my coat pockety which having set fire to my 
handkerchief was now finding its way through the 
lining. 

Thi» was so learned, rational, and ingenious a con- 
futation <^ all I had said, that I could not but retract 
mjr error: oBd as a friend to truth and free mc\jiiry> 
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I recommend the same method of reply to those in- 
genious gentlemen^ Mrho have discovered, that ridi- 
cule it the test of truth ; and I am confident, that if 
they manage it with dexterity, it will always enable 
them perfectly to disconcert an antagonist who tri-» 
umphs in the strength of argument, and would other> 
wise bring contempt upon those who teach Providence 
to govern the world. . 
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Si mutabile pectui 

£st tibi, consilib* non curribud, utere noftris, 
Dum potes, et scdidU etiamnum tedibua adsta* ; 
Diuaque male optaitos nondum premis uucius axes. 

Ovz». 

... ..:...Th' attempt forsake, 
' And not my chariot but my counsel take ; 
While jet secnrdy on tbe earth jovl stand; 
Nor touch the horses with too rash a hand. Addisov. 

To the Adventurer** 

Fleet) March 24. 
Sir, 
I NOW send you the sequel of my story } which 
had not so betn long delayed, if I could have brought 
myself to imagine, that any real impatience was 
felt for the fate of Misargyrus ; who has travelled 
no unbeaten track to misery, and consequently can 
present tlie reader only with such incidents as occur 
in daily life. 

You have seen me, Sir, in the zenith of my glory ; 
not dispensing the kindly warmth of an all-cheering 
sun, but, like another Phaeton^ scotcl:d»J^«siii\:iV^9^«^ .^ 
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ing every thing round itie. I shall proceed, there- 
fore, to finish my career, and pass' as rapidly as pos- 
sible through the remaining vicissitudes of my lifer. 

When I first began to be in want of money, I made 
no doubt of an immediate supply. The news-papers 
were perpetually offering directions to men, who 
seemed to have no other business than to gather 
heaps of gold for those who place their supreme fe- 
licity in scattering it. I posted away, therefore, to 
one of these advertisers, who by his proposals seem- 
ed to deal in thousands ; and was not a little chagrined 
to find, that this general benefactor woiid have no- 
thing to do with any larger sum than thirty pounds, 
nor would venture that without a joint note from my- 
self and a reputable housekeeper, or for a longer 
time than three months. 

It was not yet so bad with me, as that I needed to 
solicit surety for thirty pounds ; yet partly from the 
greediness that extravagance always produces, and 
partly from a desire of seeing the humour of a petty 
usurer, a character of which I had hitherto lived in 
ignorance, I condescended to listen to his terms. He 
proceeded to inform me of my great felicity in not 
falling into the hands of an extortioner : and assured 
me, that I should find him extremely moderate in his 
demands : he was not, indeed, certain, that he could 
furnish me with the whole sum, for people were at 
this particular time extremely pressing and importu- 
nate for money ; yet as I had the appearance of a 
gentleman, he M'ould try what he could do, and give 
me his answer in three days. 

At the expiration of the time, I called upon him 
again ; and was again informed of the great demand 
for money, and th-'t " money was money now ;" he 
then advised -me to be punctual in my payment, as 
that might induce him to befriend me hereafter; and 
delivered me the money, deducting at the rate of five 
and thhty per cent, with another panegyric upon his 
ow/2 moderation. 



£ 
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I will not tke you with the various practices of usu- 
rious oppression ; but cannot omit my transaction 
with Squeeze on Tower-hill, who finding me a young 
man of considerable expectations, employed an agent 
to persuade me to borrow five hundred pounds, to be 
refunded by an amiual payment of twenty per cent. 
during the joint lives of his daughter Nancy Squeeze 
and myself. The negociator came prepared to en- 
force his proposal with all his art ; but finding that I 
caught his offer with the eagerness of necessity, he 
grew cold and languid : ^^ he had mentioned it out of 
** kindness ; he wpuld try to serve me : Mr. Squeeze 
<' was an honest man, but extremely cautious." In 
three days he came to tell me, that his endeavours 
had been ineffectual, Mr. Squeeze having no good 
opinion of my life : but that there was one expedi- 
ent remaining ; Mrs. Squeeze could influence her 
husband, and her good-will might be gained by a 
compliment. I waited that afternoon on Mrs. 
Squeeze, and poured out before her the flatteries 
which usually gain access to rank and beauty : I did not 
then know, that there are places in which the only 
compliment is a bribe. Having yet credit with a 
jeweller, I afterwards procured a ring of thirty gui- 
neas, which I humbly presented, and was soon ad- 
mitted to a treaty with Mr. Squeeze. He appeared 
peevish and backward, and my old friend whispered 
me, that he would pever make a dry bargain : I, 
therefore, invited him to a tavern. Nine times we 
met on the affair ; nine times I paid four pounds for 
the supper and claret ; and nine guineas I g^ve the 
agent for good offices. I then obtained the money, 
paying ten per cent, advance ; and at the tenth meet- 
ing gave another supper, and disbursed fifteen pounds 
for the writings. 

Others, who stiled themselves brokers, would only 
trust their money upon goods: that I might, there- 
fore, try every art of expensive {oWy^IXaq^&^V^n^^^ 
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and furnished it I amused myself with despoiling 
my moveables of their glossy s^pearance, for fear 
of alarming the lender with suspicions ; and in this 
I succeeded so well that he favoured me with one 
hundred and sixty pounds upon that which was rated 
at seven hundred. I then found that I was to nuiin-* 
tain a guardian about me^ to prevent the goods from 
being broken or removed. This was, indeed, an 
unexpected tax ; but it was too late to recede ; and 
I comforted myself, that I might prevent a creditor} 
of whom I had some apprehensions, from seiung, 
by having a prior execution always in the house. 

By such means I had so embarrassed myself^ that 
my whole attention was engaged in contriving ex« 
cuscs, and raising small sums to quiet such as words 
would no longer mollify. It cost me eighty poiuids 
in presents to Mr. Leech the attorney, for his for- 
bearance of one hundred, which he solicited me to 
take when I liad no need. I was perpetually harass 
aed with importunate demands, and insulted by 
wretches, who a few months before would not hav« 
dared to raise their eyes from the dust before me. I 
lived in continued terror, frighted by every noise at 
the door, and terrified at the approach of every step 
quicker than common. I never retired to rest, with* 
out feeling the justness of the Spanish proverb, 
^ Let him who sleeps too much, borrow the pillow 
<^ of a debtor ;" my solicitude and vexation kept me 
kmg waking ; and when I had closed my eyes, i was 
pursued or insulted by visionary bailiffs. 

When I reflected upon the meanness of the shifts [ 
bad reduced myself to, I could not but curse the foUy 
and extravagance that had overwhelmed me in a sea 
of troubles, from which it was highly improbable 
that I should ever emerge. I had some time live4 
in hopes df an estate, at the death of my uncle ; but 
he disappointed me by marrying his housekeeper and 
QgiciuDgaik oppoiitsmly aooii a£tw oi q^i3Mrat)^ScM|^Y(itk 
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mcj for settling twenty pounds a year upon a girl 
whom I had seduced^ told me that he would take 
care to prerent his fortune from being squandered 
upcm prostitutes. 

' ' NoUiing now remained, but the chance of extrica- 
ting myself by marriage ; a scheme which, I flatter- 
ed myself, nothing but my present distress would 
banre made me think on with patience. I determined, 
therefore to look out for a tender novice, with a large 
Cortune at her own disposal ; and accordingly fixed my 
^yes'upon Miss Biddy Simper. I had now paid her 
six or seven visits ; and so fully convinced her of my 
3eitig a gentleman and a rake, that I made no doubt 
liat both her person and fortune would be soon mine. 

At this critical time. Miss Gripe called upon me, 
n a chariot bought with my money, and loaded with 
linkets that I had in my days of affluence lavished 
m her. Those days were now over ; and there was 
ittle hope that they would ever return. She was not 
ible to withstand the temptation of ten pounds that 
Talon the bailiff offered her, but brought him into 
ny apartment disguised in a livery ; and taking my 
^word to the window, under pretence of admiring the 
workmanship, beckoned him to seize me. 

Delay would have been expensive without use, as 
he debt was too considerable for payment or bail : 
, therefore, suffered myself to l)e immediately con- 
lucted to gaol. 

VjM^ibuIum ante ipsum piimisque in faucibus Orel, 

]Luctu8 & ultrice^ posulre cubilm cure : 

Pallentesque habitant morbi, tristisque senectus, 

fit metus, et maiesuada fames, et ttnpis egestas. Vieg 

Just in the g^te and in the jaws of hell, 

Keven^^eful cares, and sullen soirows dwell ; 

"And pale diseases, and repining 'age ; 

Wantf 'loar and hmaat't uaitaiaVML ms^ T^vtwii* 

VOL, JI, B 
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Confinement of any kind is dreadful ; a prison is 
sometimes able to shock those^ who endure it in a 
good causes let your imagination^ tlierbfore^ ac- 
quaint you, with what I have not words to express, 
and conceive, if possible, the horrors of imprison- 
ment attended with reproach and ignominy, of invo- 
luntary association with the refuse of mankind, with 
Wretches who were before too abandoned for society, 
but being now freed from shame or fear, are hourly 
improving their vices by consorting with each other. 

There are, however, a few whom like myself im- 
prisonment has rather mortified than hardened : with 
these only I converse ; and of these you may perhaps 
hereafter receive some account from 

Your humble servant, 

T Mysargyrus. 
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Sua cuique Deus sit dira Cupido. VzitG. 

Our lusts are Gods, and what they will is fate. 

I HAD the misfortune, some time j^o, to be in 
company where a gentleman, who has the honour to 
be a principal speaker at a disputing society of the 
first class, was expected. Till this person came in, 
the conversation was carried on with the cheerful easy 
negligence of sensible good-humour : but we soon 
discovered, that his discourse, was a perpetual effort 
to betray the company into attempts to prove self- 
evident propositions ; a practice in which he seems 
to have followed the example of that deep philoso* 
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pher, who denied motion, "because/' as he said, 
"> a body must move cither where i?: is, or where :it 
"^ is not ; and both suppositions are equally absuixl." 

His. attempt, however, was totally unsuccessful ; 
till at last he affirmed, that a man had no more power 
over his own actions, than a clock ; and that the mo- 
tions of the human machine were determined by ir- 
resistible propensities, as a clock is kept goin^ by a 
weight. This proposition was answered with a loud 
laugh ; every one treated it as an absurdity which it 
was impossible to believe ; and, to expose him to 
the ridicule of the company, he was desired to prove 
what he had advanced, as a fit piuiishment of his de- 
sign to engage others to prove the oontrary, which, 
though for a different reason, was yet equally ridicu- 
lous. After a long harangue, in which he retailed 
all the sophistry that he remembered, and much 
more than he underntood, he had the mortification 
to. find, that he had made no proselyte, nor was yet 
become of sufficient consequence to provoke an anta- 
gonist. 

I sate silent ; and as I was indulging my specu- 
lations on the scene which chance had exhibited be- 
fore me, I recollected several incidents which .con- 
vinced me, that most of the persons who were pre- 
sent had lately professed the opinion which they now 
opposed ; and acted upon that very principle ^Vhich 
they derided as absurd, and appeared to detest as 
impious. 

The company consisted of Mr. Traffic, a wealthy 
merchant ; Mr. Couitly, a commissioner of a public 
office ; Mr. Gay, a gentleman in whose conversa- 
tion there is a higher strain of pleasantry and humour, 
than in any other person of my acquaintance ; and 
Myrtilla, the wife of our friend, at whose house we 
were assembled to dine, and who, during this inter- 
vsd^ was engaged by some unexpected bus.VDAis»<& v^ 
Miwther room. 
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Those incidents which I then recdllectedy 1 wiB 
now relate : npr ran any of the persons whom I have 
thus ventured to naxne^ be justly offended ; because 
that which is declared not to be the effect of choice, 
cannot be considered as the object of censure. 

With Mr. Traffic I had contracted an intimacy in 
our younger days^ which) notwithstanding the dispa* 
rity of our fortune^ has continued till now. We had 
both been long acquainted with a gentleman, who, 
though his extensive trade had contributed to enrich 
his oorinti7, was.himself by sudden and inevitable los* 
ses become poor : his credit, liowever, was still good ; 
and^by the risque of a certain sum, it was still possibie 
to retrieve his fortune. With this gentleman we had 
spent many a social hour ; we had halutually drank 
hia health when he was absent, and always expressed 
our sentiments of his merit in the highest terms* In 
this exigency, therefore, he applied to me, and com.- 
municated the secret of his distress ; a secret, whick 
js always concealed by a generous mind till it ie e»» 



tcrtetl by torture that can no longer be hon^ ; he 
bncY/ Kiy circimi stances too well, to expect the sum 
that he wanted from |my purse ; but he requested 
that I wculd, to save him from the pain and confu- 
sion of such a conversation, communicate his request, 
and a true state of his affairs, to Mr. Traffic ; ** for," 
says he, ^' though I could raise double the sum upoii 
*^ my own personal security ; yet I would no moi« 
<< borrow of a man without acquainting him at what 
^^ risque he lends, than I would solicit the insurance 
<^ of a ship at a common premium, when I koew^j 
^ by private intelligence, that she could swim up 
" longer than every pump was at work." 

I imdertook this business with the utmost confi- 
dence of success. Mr. Traffic heard the accounted 
our friend's misfortunes with great appearance of gchh 
cem ^*he WArmly commended his integrity, and.Jfle 
** ioentcd the precjirious situ^itloiv oi ^ Xx^^^TvN^Vwsik.. 
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^ econcmj and diligence cannot secure from calami- 
^^ lies* which are brought upon othera only by pro^ 
^ iusion and riot : but as to the money^ he said, tliat 
** I could iu>t expect him to venture it without secu- 
*^ rity : that my friend himself could not wonder 
*^ that his x*equest was refused, a request with which, 
*^ indeed, said he, I cannot possibly comply." What- 
ever may be thought of the free agency of myself 
and my friend, which Mr. TrafRc had made no ^ru- 
ple to deny in a very interesting particular ; I be- 
lieve every one will readily admit that Mr. Traffic 
was neither free in speculation nor &ct : for he can 
be little better than a machine actuated by avarice^ 
who had not power to spare one thousand pounds 
from two hundred times the sum, to prevent the im- 
mediate ruin of a man, in whose behalf he had been 
so often liberal of praise^ with whom his social en- 
joyments had been so long connected, and ^r whose 
misfortunes he was sensibly touched. 

Soon after this disappointment, my unhappy friend 
became a bankrupt^ and applied to me once more, t^ 
solicit Mr. Courtly for a place in his office. By Mr. 
Courtly I was received with great friendship : he was 
much affected with the distresses of ,my friend ; be 
generously gave me a bank note, which he request- 
ed me to apply to his inunediaie relief in such a 
manner as would least wound his delicacy ; and pro- 
mised that the first vacancy he should he, provided 
for, but when the vacancy happened,, of which I had 
the earliest intelligence, he told me with evident com- 
punction and distress, ^' that he could not possibly 
«^ fulfil his promise, for that a very great man had 
*^ recommended one of bis domestics, whose solici- 
^ taidon for that reason it was not in bis power to 
*^ refuse." This gentleman, therefore, had also pro- 
fessed himself a machine :■ and indeed he appears to 
have been no less the instrument of ambltiQa*^ I^nsucl 
ilifr. TnlBc of avmice. 

2 R 
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Ml*. Gay, the wit, besides that he has veiy mucK 
the air of a free agent, is a maii of deep penetration^ 
great delicacy, and strong compassion : but in direct 
^jppposition to all these great and good qualities, he i» 
continually entangled in difficulties, and precipitated 
not only into indecency and unkinchiess, but impiety, 
by bis love of lidicule. I remembered, that I had 
' lately expostulated with him about this strange per- 
Tersion of his abilities, in these terms, ^^ Dear Charles, 
^ it lunazes me that you should rather affect the 
** character of a merry fellow, than a wise man ; 
^ that yhtt should mortify a Mend, whom you not 
^ only love hat esteem ; wantonly mangle a charac- 
** ter which you reverence, betray a secret, violate 
'^* truth, and sport with the doctrines and the prac- 
** tice of a religion, which you believe, merely Cor 
^ the pleasure of being laughed at." I remember 
too, that when be had heard me out, he shrugged up 
h|a shoulders, and, greatly extending the longitudi- 
nal dimensions of his countenance, ^' All this,% ssdd 
lie, ** is very true ; but if I was to be hanged I 
•* could not help it.'* Here was another declaration 
in favour of &tality. Poor Gay professes him- 
Mi a slave rather to vanity than to vice, and patient- 
ly submits to the most ridiculous drudgery without 
■QDe struggle for freedom. 

OC the lady I am unwilling to speak with equal 
plaimiess ; but I hope Myrtilla will allow me to plead 
an ifre«istible ii^piilse, when she reflects, that I have 
heard iher lament that she is herself urged by an irri- 
■istible impulse to play. I remembered, that I had, ' 
at the request of my friend, taken an opportunity 
vhen we were alone, indirectly to represent the per- 
nicious consequence of indulging so preposterous an 
inclinatkfn. She perceived my design ; and imme- 
diately accused herself, vnth an honest sensibility 
that hurst into tears ; but at the same time told 
B3e, ** that ahe was xiyo moie i)iA& \a xebaask^xuiBk 
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-mnAs than ta fly i** and a few sights afterwards I 
observed her chairmen waiting at the door of a great 
lady, who seldom sees company but on a Sonday, and 
then has always the happiness of engaging a brilliant 
assembly at cards. 

After I had recollected these incidents, I looked 
with less contempt upon our necessitarian ; and to 
confess a truth, with less esteem upon his present op- 
ponents. I took for granted, that this gentleman's 
opinion proceedied from a consciousness, that he was 
Umself the slave of some or aU of these vices and 
follies ; and that he was prompted by something like 
benevolence, to communicate to others a discovery, 
by which alone he had been able to quiet his own 
mind, and to regard himself rather as an object of 
pity than contempt. And indeed no man without great 
incongruity, can affirm that he has powers which he 
does not exert, when to exert them is evid^itly his 
highest interest; nor should he be permitted to arro* 
gate the dignity of a free agent, who has once pro- 
leased himself to be the mere instrument of neces- 
sity. 

While I was making these reflections, the husband 
of Myrtitta came in ; and to atone for any dishonour, 
^hich custom or prejudice may suppose to be reflect- 
ed upon lum by the unhf^py Vitality of his wife, I 
4ihall refer tp lum as an incontestible proof, that 
though there are some who have sold themsejves to 
do e^and become the bondmen txf iniquity, yet there 
are others who preserve the birthright of beings tiiat 
are placed but a little lower than the angels ; wad who 
maj-y without rtprosuchj deny the doctrine <^ neces- 
ai^, by wiuch they are degraded to an equality with 
tn^es that perish. I acknowledge, indeed, that my 
friend has motives from which he acts ; but his mo- 
txres receive their force from veason ihumisaied by 
arevelataon, and conscience invigorated b«f bo^ l«t- 
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knowledge too, that he is under subjection to a.mat^ 
ter; but let it be remembered, that it is to Him m\\y^ 
^ whose service is perfect freedom." 
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Mobilitate vig;et..» «• Vi«^. 

Its life is moti(m. 

To the Adventurer. 

March 13, 1753. 
Sir, 
THE adulteration of the copper coin, as it is highly 
pernicious to trade in general, so it more immedi- 
ately affects the itinerant branches of it. Among these 
at present, are to be found the only circulators of base 
metal ; and, periiaps, the only dealers who are oblig- 
ed to take in payment such counterfeits as will find 
a currency no where else : and yet they arC; not al- 
lowed to raise the price of their commodities, though 
they are abridged of so considerable a portion of their 
profits. 

A Tyburn execution, a duel, a most terrible fire, 
or a horrid, barbarous, bloody, cruel, and inhuman 
murder, was wont to bring in vast revenues to the 
lower class of pamphleteers, who get their li>velihood 
by vending these diurnal records publickly in the 
streets : biit since halfpence have been valued at ne 

; more than five pence the pound weight, these occa- 
sional pieces will hardly answer the expenccs of print* 
iag and pttper ; and the servant maid, who used to in- 

dulge her taste for polite litfttatowe, >k^ Y^TOa»»sw|^ 
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fifty new playhouse songs, or a whole poetical sheet 
of the Yorkshire Garland or Gloucestershire Tragedy 
•£>r a halfpenny, can now scarcely procure more than 
one single slip of '^ I love Sue, or the Lover's Com- 
« plaint." 

It is also observable, that the Park no longer echoes 
with the shrill cry of " Tooth-picks I Take you six, 
** your honour, for a halfpenny," as it did when half- 
pence were balance worth. The vender contents 
-nerself with silently presenting her little portable shop, 
and guards against the rapacity of the buyer, by ex- 
hibiting a very small parcel of her wares. 

But the greatest sufferers are undoubtedly the nume* 
rous fraternity of beggars; for, as things are circum- 
stanced, it would be almost as profitable to work as to 
beg, were it not that many more are now induced to 
deal out their charity in what is of no other use to 
themselves, in the ho^ of receiving seven-foM m re- 
turn. Indeed, since the usual donation has bpeen so 
f ittieii iessepf«d in ic» yaiuey the. J)Cggaff» hnte b**-l 
observed to be more vociferous and importunate* One 
of these orators, who takes his stand at Spring Gaa** 
densi, now enforces his piteous complaint, with ^'Good 
" Christians, one good hal%>enny to the stonc-blindl'* 
and another^ who tells you he has lost the use of his 
precious limbs, addressee your compassicm by shew- 
ing a bad halfpenny, and declaring that he is ready to 
perish with hunger, having tried it in vain at twenty- 
three places. to buy a bit of bread. Farthings^ we are 
told, w^re formerly called in by the beggars^ as they 
threatened the ruin of their community. I should not 
wonder, therefore, if this public^pirited people were 
also to put a stop to the circulation of bad halfpence^ 
by melting them down, from time to time, as they 
come into their hands. The experiment is worth 
making ; and I am assured, that, for some end or 
other, orders will \h^ issued out from the king of th^ 
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beggars, to bring all their adulterated copper to their 
mint in the Boraugh, or their foundery in Moorfields. 

I was led to the consideration of this subject by sonie 
halfpence I had just received in change, among which 
one in particular r.ttr«icted my regai^, that seemed 
once to have borne the profile of king William, now 
scarcely visible, as it was very much battered, and be- 
sides other marks of ill-usage had a hole through the 
middle. As it happened to be the evening of a. day of 
some fatigue, my reflections did not much interrupt 
my propensity to sleep, and I insensibly fell intp a 
kind of half slumber; when, to imagination, the half- 
penny, which then lay before me upon the table, 
erected itself upon its rim, and from the royal lips, 
stamped cm its sur&ce, articulately uttered the follow- 
ing narration: 

" Sir ! I shall not pretend to conceal from you the 
« illegitimacy of my birth, or the baseness of my ex- 
w traction ; and though I seem to bear the venerable 
« mai'ks of old age, I received my being «t Birr»»i«>^j» 
«* ham not six months ago. From thence I was trans- 
<f ported, with manyof my brethren of diiferent dates, 
*< characters, and configurations, to a Jew-pedlar in 
** Duke's-place, who paid for us in sj>ecie scarce a 
" fifth part of our nominal and extrinsic value. We 
^ were soon after separately disposed of^ at a more 
w moderate profit, to coffee-houses, chop-houses, 
^ chandler-shops and gin-shops. 

" I had not been long in the world before an inge^ 
" nious transmuter of metals laid vicler»t hands on 
" me ; and obscn'ing my thin shape and fli'.t surfece, 
" by the help of a little quicksilver exalted me intp 
" a shilling. Use, however, s<Kn degraded me again 
** to my native low station : and I unfortunately fell 
^* into the possession of an urchin just breeched, who 
" received me as a Christmas-box of his godmother. 

*• A love of money is ridiculously instilled into 
^children ao early, that befcte xYve>j ^«kv v:i^'^>^A^ 
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" comprehend the use of it, they consider it as of 
** great value : I lost, therefore, the very essence of 
^ my being, in the custody of this hopeful disciple of 
^ avarice and folly ; and was kept only to be looked 
'^ at and admired : but a bigger boy after a while 
^ snatched me from him, and released me from my 
^ cx>nfinement. 

** I now tmderwent various hardships among his 
^ playfellows, and was kicked about, hustled, tossed 
** up, and chucked into holes; which very muchbat- 
*' tei^d and impaired me : but I suffered most by 
** the pegg^g of tops, the marks of which I have 
'^ borne about me to this day. I was in this state the 
** unwitting cause of rapacity, strife, envy, rancour, 
*' malice and revenge, among the little apes of man- 
*^ ^nd, and became the object and the nurse of those 
^^ passions which disgrace human nature, while I ap- 
*' peaced only to engage children in innocent pas- 
** times. At length, I was dismissed from their ser- 
** vice, by a throw with a barrow-woman for an o- 
" range. 

" From her it is natural to conclude, I posted to 
" the gin-shop ; where, indeed, it is probable I should 
^^ have immediately gone, if her husband, a foot-sol- . 
" dier, had not wrested me from her, at the expence 
*^ of a bloody nose, black eyes, scratched face, and 
" torn regimentals. By him I was carried to the Mall 
*' in St. James's Park; where — ^I am ashamed to tell 
*' how I parted from him— Let it suffice, that I was 
^' soon after safely deposited in a night-cellar. 

" From hence I got into the coat-pocket of a blood, 
'* and remained there with several of my brethren 
*^ for some days unnoticed. But one evening, as he 
** was reeling home from the tavem, he jerked a 
" whole handful of us through a sash-window into 
^^ the dining-room of a tradesman, who he remeoi- 
^ bered had been so unmannerly to him the ddf be- 
^^ hre, statodcsiit paymentof bi^bVIX, >N ^ t^'^iomi^^ 
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^ in soft case, on a fine Turkey carpet till the nest 
<< morning, itrhen the maid swept us up, and sofac 
•^^ of us were allotted to purchase tea, some to buy 
<< snuff, and I myself was immediately trucked away 
" at the door for the Sweetheart's Delight. 

<< It is not my design to enumerate every littie ac- 
<< cident that has bei^len me, or to dwell upon in- 
** Tial and indifferent circumstances, as is the prac- 
*< tice of those important egotists, who write narra- 
^ tives, memoirs^ and travels. As useless to the corn- 
et munity as my single self may appear to be, I have 
<< been the instrument of much good and evil in the 
<^ intercourse of mankind : I have contributed no 
^' small sum to the revenues of the crown, by my 
^ share in each newspaper ; and in the consumption 
^ of tobacco, spirituous liquors, and other taxable 
<^ commodities. If I have encouraged debauchery, or 
<< supported extravagance ; I have also rewarded the 
^ labours of industry, and relieved the necessities of 
:0 indigence. The poor acknowledge me as their 
<< constant friend ; and the rich, though they afiect 
4( to sUght me, and treat me with contempt, are o^n 
4( reduced by tjieir follies to distresses which it is even 
« in my power to relieve. 

** The present exact scrutiny into our constitution 
*i has, indeed, very much obstructed and embarrass- 
« ed my travels ; though I eould not but rejoice in 
<« my condition last Tuesday, as I was debarred hav- 
^ ing any ^are in maiming, bruising and destroy- 
<( ing the innocent victims of vulgar barbarity : I was 
*i happy in being confined to the mock encounters 
<< with Icathere and stuffed leather ; a childish sport, 
M rightly calculated to initiate tender minds in arts of 
^* cruelty, and prepare them for the exercise of an- 
M humanity on helpless animals ! 

" I shdl conclude. Sir, with informing you by what 

^^ me^e J came to you tn the condition you see. A 

^CboiQp Sph% a member oi x!^^ l^\V4Jds^ CiMb, 
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*'*' broke a link-boy's pate with me last night, as a 

«^ reward for lighting him across the kennel. The lad 

^ wasted half his tar-fiambeau in looking for me ; but 

^ I escaped his search, being lodged snugly agunst 

^ -a post. This morning a parish girl picked me up, 

" and carried me with raptures to the next baker^s 

^ shop to purchase a roll. The master, who was church- 

«< waiden, examined me with g^reat attention, and then 

<< gruffly tlireatening her with Bridewell for putting 

<< off bad money, knocked a nail through my middle, 

^ and fiEwtened me to the counter : but the moment 

<< the poor hungry child was gone, he whipt me up 

<« again, and sending me away with others in change 

*^ to the next customer, gave me this opportunity of 

** relating my adventures to you.*' 

When I awaked, I found myself so much invigorat* 
ed by my nap, that I immediately wrote down the 
Strang^ story which I had just heard ; and as it is not 
totally destitute of use and entertainment, I have sent 
it to yoUy that) by means of your paper, it may be 
oommunicated to the public. 

I atn, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 
A. Tim. Turnfenwt. 
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No. XLIV. SATURDAY, APRIL 7. 

Arcanum neque tu scrutaberis ullius unqiiam ; 
Coihmissumque teges, ct vino tortus, et ira. Hor. 

Strive not 

Your pairon*8 bosom to explore ; 

And let not wine cr anger wrest 

Th* entnisted secret from your bre&st. Francis. 

I OWE the following paper to an unknown cor- 
respondent, who sent it to Mr. Payne a few days ago, 
directed to the Adventurer. As I have no objection 
to the general principles upon which it is written, 1 
have taken the first opportunity to communicate it to 
the public : the subject is i^iiquestionably of great im- 
portance ; and, as I think it is far from being exhaust- 
ed, it may possibly produce another lucubration. 

AMONGST all the beauties and excellencies of 
the ancient writers, of which I profess myself an ad- 
mirer, there are none which strike me with more ve- 
neration than the precepts they have delivered to us 
for our conduct in society. Tie fables of the poets, 
and the narrations of the historians, amaze and de- 
light us witii their respective qualifications ; but we 
feel ourselves particularly concerned, when a moral 
virtue, or a social obligation is set before us, the prac j 
tice of which is our indispensible duty : and, perhaps, 
we are more ready to observe these instiTictions, ory 
at least, acquiesce sooner in the propriety of them, as 
the authority of the teacher is unquestionable, the ad- 
dress not particularly confined or levelled, and the 
censure consequently less dogmatical. 

Of all the viitues which the ancients possessed, the 

zeal and fidelity of their friendships appear to me as 

the highest distinctions of their characters. Private 

peraoDs, and particular affinities aiaoii^*&\.\.Vvt3Xk^ hsiYe 
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keen long celebrated and admired : and if we exa- 
mine their conduct as companions, we shdl find, that 
the rites of their religion were not more sacred, more 
strongly ratified, or more severely preserved, than 
their laws of society. 

The table of friendship, and the altar of sacrifice, 
were equally uncontaminated : the mysteries of Bac- 
chus were enveloped with as many leaves as those of 
Ceres ; and the profanation of either deity excluded 
the offenders from the assemblies of men ; the re- 
vealer was judged accursed, and impiety was thought 
to accompany his steps. 

Without inveighing against the practice of the pre- 
sent times, or comparing it with that of the past, I 
shall only remark, that if we cannot meet together 
upon the honest principles of social beings, there is 
reasqn to fear, that we are placed in the most unfor- 
tunate and lamentable xra since the creation of man- 

' kind. It is not the encrease of vices inseparable from 

*. hunianity that alarms us, the riots of the licentious, 
or the outrages of the profligate ; but it is the absence 
of that integ^ty, the neglect of that virtue, the con- 

* tempt of that honour, which, by connecting individu- 
als formed society, and without which society can no 

- longer subsist. 

Few men »are calculated for that close connection 
which we distinguish by the appellation of friendship, 
and we well know the difference between a friend and 
an acquaintance : the acquaintance is in a post of pro- 
gression ; and after having passed through a course 
of proper experience, and given sufficient evidence of 
his merit, takes a new title, and ranks himself higher^ 
He must now be considered as in a place of conse- 
quence ; in which all the ornaments of our nature are 
necessary to support him. But the great requisites, 
those without which all others are useless, are fidelity 
and taciturnity. He must not only be superior to lo- 
quacious iin^ecility, he m .ist \^ \?e\\ ^\^ Xft ^e^^^a^ 
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the attacks of curiosity, and to resist those powerfbl 
engines that will be employed against him, wine and 
i^sentment. Such are the powers that he must con- 
stantly exert, after a trust is reposed in him : and, that 
he may not overload himself, let him not add to his 
charge, by his own enquiries ; let it be a devolved, not 
an acquired commission. Thus accoutred, 

" Subiisdem 

*' Sit trabibus, fragilemque mecum ' 

*' Solvat Phaselon." 

" They, who mysteries reveal^ 

*< Beneath my roof shall never live, 

** Shall never hoist with me the doubtful sail" 

Francis* 

There are as few instigaticms in this country to E 
breach of confidence, as sincerity can rejoice under. 
The betrayer is for ever shut out from the ways of 
men, and his discoveries are deemed the effects cC 
malice. We wisely imagine, he must be actuated bf 
other motives than the promulgation of truth ; aad w« 
■ receive his evidence, however we may use it, with 
contempt. Political e^dgencies may require a ready 
reception of such private advices ; but though the ne- 
cessities of government admit the intelligence, the 
wisdom of it but barely encourages the intelligencer. 
There is no name so odious to us as that of an in- 
former. The very alarm in our streets at the ap- 
proach of one, is a sufficient proof of the general ab-* 
horrence of this character. 

Since these are the consequential conditions upon 
which men acquire this denomination, it may be ask** 
ed, what are the inducements to the treachery. I do 
not suppose it always proceeds from the badness of 
the mind ; and indeed I think it is impossible that it 
should : weakness discovers what malignity propagates ; 
£tilIathu»U confirmation is required, V\\}tv;A\xX\^^^TscL* 
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nity of proof, from thr first author of the report ; who 
only desif^ed to gratify his own loquacity, or the impor- 
tunity of his companioji. An idle vanity inclines us 
to enumerate our parties of mirth and friendship ; and 
we believe our importance is encreased, by a recapi- 
tulation of the discourse*, of which we were such dis- 
tinguished sharers : and to shew that we were esteem- 
ed fit to be entrusted with affairs of great concern and 
privacy, we notably give in our detail of them. 

There is, besides, a very general incUnation amongst 
us to hear a secret, to whomsoever it relates, known 
or unknown to us, of whatever import, serious or tri- 
fling, so it be but a secret : the delight of telling it, 
and of hearing it, are nearly proportionate and equal. 
The possessor of the valuable treasure appears in- 
deed rather to have the advantage ; and he seems to 
claim his superiority. I have discovered at once, in a 
large company, by an air and deportment that is as- 
sumed upon such occasions, who it is that is consci- 
ous of this happy charge : he appears restless and full 
of doubt for a considerable time ; has frequent con- 
sultations with himself* like a bee undetermined where 
to settle in a variety of sweets; till at last, one happy 
ear attracts him more forcibly than the rest, and there 
he fixes, " stealing and giving odours." 

In a little time it becomes a matter of great amaze- 
ment, that the whole town is as well acquainted with 
the story, as the two who were so busily engaged ; 
and the consternation is greater, as each reporter is . 
ccmfident that he only communic ted it to one person, 
" A report," says Strada, " thus tra^nsmitted from one 
" to one, is like a drop of water at tlie top of a house ; 
" it descends but from tile to tile, yet at last makes 
" its way to the gutter, and then is involved in the 
** general stream." And if I may add to the compa- 
rison, the drop of water, after its progress through all 
the channels of the streets, is not more oontaminated 

T 2 
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with filth and dirt, than a simple etory, after it hai 
passed through the mouths' of a few modem tale- 
bearers. 



No. XLV. TUESDAY, APRIL 10.. 

Nulla fides regni sociisi omnisque potestas 

Impatiens consortis erit. LucAie. 

No faith of partnership dominion owns ; 
Still discord hovers o'er divided thrones. 

IT is well known, that many things appear plausi- 
ble in speculation, which can never be reduced to 
practice ; and that of the numberless projects that 
have flattered mankind with theoretical speciousness, 
few have served any other purpose than to shew the 
ingenuity of their contrivers. A voyage to the moon, 
however romantic and absurd the scheme may now 
appear, since the properties of air have been better 
understood, seemed highly probable to many of the 
aspiring wits in the last century, who beg^ to doat 
upon their glossy plumes, and fluttered with impa- 
tience for the hour of their departure : 



" Pereant vestigia mille 

** Ante fiigam, absentemque ferit gravis ungula campuin.' 



** Hills, vales, and floods, appear already crost; 

" And, ere he starts, a thousand steps are lost." Pofb« 

Among the fallacies which only experience can 
detect, there are some, of which scarcely experience 
itself can destroy the influence ; some of which, by a 
captivating shew of indubitable certainty, are perpetu- 
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atly gaining upon the human mind ; and whick, though 
every trial ends in disappointment, obtain new credit^ 
as the sense of miscarriage wears gradually away, 
persuade us to try again what we have tried already, 
and expose us by the same failure to double vexa- 
tion. 

Of this tempting, this delusive kind, is the expecta* 
tion of great performances by confederated strength. 
The speculatist, when he has carefully observed how 
much may be performed by a single hand, calculates 
by a very easy operation the force of thousands, and 
goes on accumulating power, till resistance vanishes 
before it ; then rejoices in the success of his new 
scheme, and wonders at the folly or idleness of former 
Ages, who have lived in want of what might so readily 
be procured, and suffered themselves to be debarred 
from happiness by obstacles which one united effort 
would have so easily surmounted. 

But this gigantic phantom of collective power van- 
ishes at once into air and emptiness, at the first at- 
tempt to put it into action. The different apprehen- 
sions, the discordant passions, the jarring interests of 
men, will scarcely permit that many should unite in 
one undertaking. 

Of a great and complicated design, some will never 
be brought to discern the end ; and of the several 
means by which it may be accomplished, the choice 
will be a perpetual subject of debate, as every man is 
swayed in his determination by his own knowledge or 
convenience. In a long series of action, some will 
languish with fatigue, and some be drawn off by pre- 
sent gratifications ; some will loiter because others 
labour, and some will cease to labour because others 
loiter : and if once they come within prospect of suc- 
cess and profit, some will be greedy and others envi- 
ous ; some will undertake more than they can per- 
form, to enlarge their claims of advantage ; some will 
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perform less than they undertake, lest their labours 
sliould chiefly turn to the henefit of others. 

The history of mankind informs us that a single 
poAvef is very seldom broken by a confederacy. States 
of different interests, and aspects malevolent to each 
other, may be united for a time by common distress ; 
and in the ardour of self-preservation fall unanimously 
upon an enemy by whom they are all equally endan- 
gered. But if their first attack can be withstood, time 
"will never fail to dissolve their union : success and 
miscarriage will be equally destructive : after the 
•conquest of a province, they will quarrel in the divi- 
sion ; after the loss of al^attle, all will be endeavour- 
ing to secure themselves by abandoning the rest. 

From the impossibility of confining numbers to the 
constant and uniform prosecution of a common inter- 
.est, arises the difficulty of securing subjects against 
the encroachment of governors. Power is always gra- 
dually stealing away from the many to the few, be- 
cause the few are more vigilant and consistent ; it 
-still contracts to a smaller number, Ull in time it cen- 
tres in a single person. 

Thus all the forms of government instituted among 
mankind, perpetually tend towards monarchy ; and 
power, however diffused through the whole commu- 
nity, is by negligence or corruption, commotion or 
distress, reposed at last in the chief magistrate. 

** There never appear," says Swift, " more tkan 
^< five or six men of genius in an age ; but if they 
** were united, the world could not stand before them." 
It is happy, therefore, for mankind, that of this union 
there is no probability. As men take in a wider com- 
pass of intellectual survey, they are more likely to 
chuse different objects of pursuit ; as they see more 
■ways to the same end, they will be less easily per- 
suaded to travel together ; as each is better qualified 
to form an independent scheme of private greatness, 
he will reject with greater obstinacy the project of 
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ftHother ; as each is more able to distinguish himself 
as the head of a party, he will less really be made a 
follower or an associate. 

The reigpning philosophy informs us, that the vast 
bodies which constitute the universe are regulated in 
their progress through the etherial spaces, by the per- 
petual agency of contrary forces ; by one of which 
they are restrained from deserting their orbits, and 
losing themselves in the immensity of Heaven ; and 
held off the other from rushing together, and cluster- 
ing round their centre v.ith everlasting cohesion. 

The same contrariety of impulse may be perhaps 
discovered in the motions of men : we are formed for 
society, not for combination ; we are equally unquali- 
fied to live in a close connexion with our fellow-beingSf 
and in a total separation from them ; we are attracted 
towards each other by ^neral sympathy, but kept 
back from contact by pnvate interests. 

Some philosophers have been foolish enough to im-^ 
agine, that improvements might be made in the sys- 
tem of the universe, by a different arrangement of 
the orbs of Heaven ; and polidcians, equally igno- 
rant and equally presumptuous, may easUy be led to 
suppose, that the happiness of our world would be 
promoted by a different tendency of the human mind. 
It appears, indeed, to a slight and superficial observer, 
that many things, impracticable in our present state, 
might be easily effected, if mankind were better dis- 
posed to union and co-operation : but a little reflec- 
tion will discover, that if confederacies were easily 
formed, they would lose their efficacy, since numbers 
would be opposed to numbers, and unanimity to una- 
nimity ; and instead of the present petty competitions 
of individuals or single families, muldtudes would be 
supplanting multitudes, and thousands plotting against 
thousands. 

There is no class of the human species, of which 
the union seems to have been more t^^tcXa^^ ^kss^ 
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of the learned : the rest of the world have almost 
ways agreed, to shut scholars up together in colleg 
and cloisters : surely not without hope, that they woi 
look for that happiness in concord, which they m 
debarred from finding in variety ; and that such c( 
junctions of intellect would recompense the mun 
cence of founders and patrons, by performances abc 
the reach of any single mind. 

But discord, who found means to roll her apple ii 
the banquetting chamber of tlie goddesses, has I 
the address to scatter her laurels in the seminar 
of learning. The friendship of students and of be; 
ties, is, for the most part, equally sincere, and equa 
durable : as both depend for happiness on the regi 
' of others, on that of which the value arises mer 
from comparison, they are both exposed to perpet 
jealousies, and both incessantly employed in schen 
to intercept the praises of each other. 

I am, however, far from intending to incufc 
that this confinement of the studious to studious c« 
panions, has been wholly without advantage to ' 
public : neighbourhood, where it does not concili 
friendship, incites competition ; and he that wo 
contentedly rest in a lower degree of excellence, whi 
he had no rival to dread, will be urged by his im 
tience of inferiority, to incessant endeavours after gjr 
attainments. 

These stimulations of honest rivalry are, perha 
the chief effects of academies and societies ; for wl 
ever be the bulk of their joint labours, every sin 
piece is always the production of an individual, t 
owes nothing to his colleagues but the contagion 
diligence, a resolution to write, because the rest 
writing, and the scorn of obscurity, while the rest 
illustrious. 
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No. XLVI. SATURDAY, APRIL 14. 
Msff-of fi,niyua9» Sv^vorny. Gr. Prov. 

Far from my table be the tell-tale guest. 

IT has been remarked, that men are generally kind 
in proportion as they are happy ; and as it is said 
even of the devil, that he is good-humoured when 
he is pleased. Every act, therefore, by which ano- 
ther is injured, from whatever motive, contracts more 
guilt and expresses greater malignity, if it is com- 
mitted in those seasons which are set apart to plea- 
santry and good-humour, and brightened with enjoy- 
ments peculiar to rational and social beings. 

DetiBction is among those vices, which the most 
languid virtue has sufficient force to prevent ; because 
by detraction, that is not gidned which is taken away : 
^ he who filches from me my good name," says 
Shakspeare, ^ enriches not himself, but makes me 
" poor indeed ;" as nothing, therefore, degrades hu- 
man nature more than detraction, nothing more dis- 
graces conversation. The detractor, as he is the 
lowest moral character, reflects greater dishonour 
upon his company, than the hangman ; and he, whose 
disposition is a scandid to his species, should be more 
diligently avoided, than he who is scandalous only by 
his office. 

But for this practice, however vile, some have dar- 
ed to apolo^ze, by contending, that the report, by 
which they injured an absent character, was true ; 
this, however, amounts to no more, than that they 
have not complicated malice with falsehood, and that 
there is some difference between detraction and slan- 
der. To relate all the ill that is true of the best man 
in the world, would probably render him the object 
of suspicion and distrust ; and it tld% ^x^^xk.^ ^^» 
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universal, mutual confidence and esteem, the com- 
forts of society, and the endearments of friendship, 
would be at an end. 

There is something unspeakably more hateful in 
those species of villany by which the law is evaded, 
than in those by which it is violated and defied. Cou- 
rage has sometimes preserved rapacity from abhor- 
rence, as beauty has been thought to apolbg^ze for 
prostitution ; but the injustice of cowardice is uni- 
versally abhorred, and like the lewdness of deformi- 
ty has no advocate. Thus hateful are the wretches 
who detract with caution ; and while they perpetrate 
tile wrong, are solicitous to avoid the reproach : thev 
do not say that Chloe forfeited her honour to Lysah- 
der i but they say that such a report bias been spread, 
they know not how true. Those who propagate 
these reports, frequently invent them ; and it is no* 
breach of charity to suppose this to be always the 
case ; because no man who spreads detraction, would 
have scrupled to produce it ; and he whd should dif- 
fuse poison in a brook, would scarce be acquitted of 
a malicious design, though he should alledge, that 
he received it of another who is doing the same else•^ 
where. 

Whatever is incompatible witli the highest dignity: 
of our nature, should indeed be excluded from our 
^n?g^rsation : as companions, not only that which 
we %^e. to ourselves, but to others, is required of us ; 
and they who can indulge any vice in the presence of 
each other, are become obdumte in guilt and insenu- 
T)le to infaxay, 

Revei*ence thyself, is one of the sublime precepts 
of that amiable plulosopher, whose humanity alone 
was an incbntestible proof of the dignity of his mind. 
Pythagoras, in his idea of viitue, comprehended in- 
tiellectual purity ; ahd he supposed, that by him who 
reverenced himself, those thoughts would be suppres-^ 

f, by which a being capable of vlnue is deg^nided : 
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this divine precept evidently presupposes a reverence 
of others, by which men are resti'ained from more 
gpross immoralities ; luid with which he hoped a re- 
verence of self would also co-operate as an auxiliaiy 
motive. 

The great duke of Marlborough^ who was perhaps 
the most accomplished gentleman of his age, would 
never suffer any approaches to obscenity in his pre- 
sence ; and it was said by the late lord Cobham, thai 
het did not reprove it as an immorality in the speaker^ 
bu resented it as an indignity to h imself : and it is evi- 
dent, that to speak evil of the absent, to utter lewdness, 
blasphemy, or treason, must degrade not only him who 
speaks, but those who hear ; for surely that dignity 
of character ' winch a man ought always to sustain, 
is in danger, when he is made the confident of trea- 
chery, detraction, impiety, or lust ; for he, who in 
conversation displays his own vices, imputes them ; 
as he who boasts to another of a robbery, presupposes 
that he is a thief. 

It should be a general rule, never to utter any 
thing in conversation which would justly dishonour 
us if it should be reported-to the world : if this rule 
could be always kept, we should be secure in our own 
innocence agahist the craft of knaves and parasites, 
the stratagems of cunning, and the vigilance of envy. 

But after all the bounty of nature, and all the labour 
of virtue, many imperfections will be still discerned 
in human beings, even by those who do not see with 
all the perspicacity of human wisdom : and he is 
guilty of the most aggravated detraction, who re- 
ports the weakness of a good mind discoverQd in ati 
unguarded hour ; something which is rather the ef- 
fect of negligence, than design ; rather a folly, than 
a fault -; a sally of vanity rather than an eruption of 
malevolence. It has, therefoi*e, been a maxim in- 
violably sacred among good men, never to disclose 
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the secrets of private conversation ; a masum, which 
though it seems to arise from the breach of some 
other, does yet imply that general rectitude, which is 
produced by a consciousness of virtuous dignity, and 
a regard to that reverence which is due to oureelves 
and others ; for to conceal any immoral purpose, 
which to disclose is to disappoint ; any crime, which 
to hide is to countenance ; or any character, which to 
avoid is to be safe ; as it is incompatible with virtue, 
and injurious to society, can be a law only among 
those who are enemies to both. 

Among such, indeed, it is a law which there is 
some degree of obligation to fulfil ; and the secrets 
even of their conversation are, perhaps, seldom dis- 
closed, without an aggravation of their guilt : it is 

- the interest of society, that the veil of taciturnity 
should be drawn over the mysteries of drunkenness 
and lewdness ; and to hide even the machinations cf 
envy, ambition, or revenge, if they happen to mingle 

- in these orgies among the rites of Bacchus, seems to 
be the duty of the initiated, though not of the pro- 
phane. 

If he who has associated i^ith robbers, who has repo* 
sed and accepted a trust, and whose guilt is a pledge 
of his fidelity, should beti'ay his associates for hire ; 
if he is urged to secure himself, by the anxiety of 
suspicion, or the terrors of cowardice, or to punish 
others by the importunity of resentment and revenge; 
though the public receives benefit from his conduct, 
and may think it expedient to reward him, yet b« 
has only added to every other species of guilt, that of 
treachery to his friends : he has demonstrated, that 
he is so destitute of virtue, as not to possess even 
those vices which resemble it ; and that he ought 
to be cut off as totally unfit for human society, but 
that, as poison is an antidote to poison, his crimes are 
\, a security against the crimes of others. 

It Is, however^ true, that \i ^mc\i ^w o^txA^^'>& 
j/ftun^ with remorse, if he feeU iVve ioTC^ qI \JMgft«t 
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obligations than those of an iniquitous compact^ and 
if urged by a delire to atone for the injury* which he 
jbas done to society, he gives in his information, and 
deUvers up his associates, with whatever rehictance, 
to the laws ; by this sacrifice he ratifies his repentance, 
he becomes again the friend of his country, and de- 
sesves not only protection but esteem : for the same 
action may be either virtuous or vicious, and may de- 
serve either honour or infamy, as it may be perform- 
ed upon different principles ; and indeed no action 
can be morally classed or estimated, without some 
knowledge of the motive by which it is produced. 

But as there is seldom anv other clue to the mo- 
tiyes of particular actions, than the general tenor of 
his life by whom they are performed ; and as- the 
lives of those who serve their country by bringing 
its enemies to punishment, are commonly flagitious 
in the highest degree ; the ideas of this service and 
the most sordid villany are so connected, that they 
always recur together : if only this part of a charac- 
ter is known, we immediately infer that the whole is 
infamous ; and it is, therefore, no wonder, that the 
name by wliich it is expressed, especially when it is 
used to denominate a profession,, should be odious ; 
or that a good man should not always have sufBcient 
fortitude to strike away the mask of disssimulation, 
and direct the sword of justice. 

But whatever might be thought of those, who dis- 
jcharge their obligations to the public by treachery to 
their companions ; it cannot be pretended, that he, 
to whom an immoral design is communicated by in- 
advertence or mistake, is under any private obliga- 
tion to conceal it : the charge which devolves upon 
him, he must instantly renounce : for while he hesi- 
tates, his virtue is suspended : and he who commu- 
nicates such design to another not by inadvertance or 
mistake, but upon presumption of concurrence, com- 
mits an outrage upon his honour «kXi^ dt-^c** Vvs* \^- 
sentwent. 
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Let none, therefore be encouraged to prophane the 
rights of conversation, much less of friendshifH bf 
supposinp; there is ary law, which ought to restndv 
the indignation of virtue, or deter repentance from 
reparation. 
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Multi 

Committunt eadem diverso crimina fato ; . 

IKe crucem pretium iceleris tulit, hie diadema. Jvv. 

....#. Ev'iy age relates, 

That equal crimes unequal fatei have found ; 
And whilst one villain swings, another's crown'd. 

Cbkbck. 

MAN, though as a rational being he has thought 
fit to style himself the lord of the creation, is yet 
frequently the voluntary slave of prejudice and cos* 
torn ; the most general opinions are often absurdi 
and the prevailing principles of action ridiculous. 

It may, however, be allowed, that if in these in* 
stances reason always appeared to be overborne by 
the importunity of appetite ; if the future was sacri- 
ficed to the present, and hope renounced only for pos* 
session ; there would not be much cause for wonder : 
l)ut that man should draw absurd conclusions, con- 
trary to his immediate interest ; that he should, even 
at the risque of life, gratify those vices in some^ 
which in others he punishes with a gibbet or a wheel* 
is in the highest degree astonishing ; and is such an 
instance of' the weakness of our reason, and the £Ed« 
Ubility of our judgment, as should \v\cl\ue us to ac- 
cept with gratitude of that ^vudatve^ ^\\\cX\ \^ ^x^kb^ 
Mbove. 
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But if it is strange, that one man has been immor- 
talized as a God, and another put to death as a felon, 
for actions which have the same motive and the same 
tendency, merely because they were circumstantial- 
• ly different ; it is yet more strange, that thi? 
difference has always been such as encreases the ab- 
surdity ; and that the action which exposes a man 
to infamy and death, wants only greater aggrava- 
tion of guilt, and more extensive and pernicious ef- 
fects, to render him the object of veneration and ap- 
plause. 

Bagshdt, the robber, having lost the booty of a 
week among his associates at hazard, loaded his pis- 
tols, mounted his horse^ and took the Kentish road, 
with a resolution not to return till he had recniited 
hiii. purse. Within a few miles of London, just as 
he heM*d a village clock strike nine, he met two gen- 
tlemen in a post-chaise, which hb stopped. One of 
the gentlemen immediately presented a pistol, and 
at the same time a servant rode up armed with a 
blunderbuss. The robber, perceiving that he should 
be vigorously opposed, turned off from the chaise 
and discharged a pistd at the servant, who instantly 
fell dead fix)m his horse. The genUemen had now- 
leaped from the chaise : but the foremost receivhig a 
Mow 6ii his head with the stock of the pistol that had 
been just fired, reeled back a few' paces : the other 
having fired at the murderer without success, at- 
tempted to dismount him, and succeeded ; but while 
they were grappling with each other, the villain drew 
a toife, and stabbed his antagonist to the heart. He 
theli, with the calm intrepidity of a heix) who is fe- 
iftiliar with danger, proceeded to rifle the pockets c^ 
the dead ; and the survivor having recovered from 
the blow, and being imperiously commanded to deli- 
ver, was now obliged to comply. When the victor 
had thus obtained the pecuniary reward ol \\\^ ^vw^- 
e^, -he determintd to lo»c ik) pan ol 1^^ ^rj> 
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wVjch. as conqueror, was now in his power : tunii 
therefore, to the unhappy gentleman, whom he 
plundered, he coiulesceiided to insult him with 
applause of conscious superiority ; he told him, 1 
he had never robbed any persons who behaved b:itt 
and as a tribute due to the merit of the d'-ad, anr 
a token of his esteem for the living, he generw 
threw him back a shilling, to prevent his being si 
ped at the turnpike. 

He new remounted his horse, and set off tows 
London : but at the turnpike, a coach that was pay 
the toll obstructed liis way, and by the light of 
flambeau that was behind it, he discovered that 
coat was much stained with blood ; tlus ctiscov 
threw him into such confusion, that he attemptec 
rush by ; he was, however, prevented ; and his 
pearance giving great reason to suspect his mot 
he was seized and detained. 

In the coach were two ladies, and a little boy ab 
five yeare old. The ladies were greatly alarii 
when they heard that a person was taken who 
supposed to have just committed a robbery an< 
murder : they asked many questions with great 
gemess ; but their enquiries were little regait 
till a gentleman rode up, who seeing their distr 
offered his assistance. The elder of the two la< 
acquainted him, that her husband Sir Harry Freer 
was upon the road in his return from Gravesc 
where he had been to receive an only son upon 
nrrival from India, after an absence of near 
y.escn ; tliat herself and her daughter-in-law "w 
come out to meet them, but were terrified with 
apprehension that they might have been stopped 
ihe mian who had just been taken into custc 
Their attention was now suddenly called to the ot 
side of the coach by the child, who cried out i 
transport of joyj " There is my grand-papa.** 1 
WMs indeed tlxe survivor of tVie tbx^^ viYloY^ \ 
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attacked by Bagshot : he was mounted on his ser- 
vant's horse, and ixxle slowly by the side of the chaise, 
in which he had just placed tlie body of his son, 
whose countenance was disfi^red with blood, and 
whose features were still impressed with the aj^nies 
of death. Who can express the grief, horror, and 
despait*, with which a father exhibited this spectacle 
to a mother and a wife, who expected a son and a 
husband, with all the tenderness and ardour of con- 
jugal and parental affection I who had long i*egretted 
his absence, who had anticipated the joy of his re- 
turn, and were impatient to put into his arms a pledge 
of his love which he had never seen ! 

I will not attempt to describe that distress, which 
tears would not have suffered me to behold : let it suf- 
fice, that such watitseffectupon those who wei*e present, 
that the murderer was not without difficulty conduct- 
ed alive to the prison ; and I am confident, that few 
who read this story, would have heard with regret 
that he was torn to pieces by the way. 

But before they congratulate themselves upon a 
sense, which always distinguishes right and wrong by 
•pontaneous approbation and censure ; let them tell 
me, with what sentiments they read of- a youthfiil 
monarchy who at the head of an army in which every 
man became a hero by his example, passed over 
mountidns and deserts, in search of new territories 
. to invade, and new potentates to conquer : who rout- 
ed armies which could scarce be numbered, and took 
dties. which Were deemed impregnable. Do not they 
fellow him in the path of slaughter with horrid com- 
placency ? and when they see him deluge the peace- 
fill fields of industrious simplicity with blood, and 
leaTe them desolate to the widow and the orphan 
of the possessor, do they not grow frantic in his 
praise, and concur to deify the mortal who could 
conquer only for glory, and retujm the kingdoms thai 
he woo i 



To these questions, I am confident the greater 
.part of mankind must answer .in the afiirmative ; and 
yet nothing can' be more absurd than their diffei^iit 
apprehensions of the hero and the thief; 

The conduct of Bagshot and Alexander had in ge« 
neral the same motives, and the same tendency ; 
they both sought a private gratification at the expence 
of others ; and every circumstance in which they dif- 
fer, is greatly in favour of Bagshot. 

JBagshot, when he had Jost his last shilling, had lost 
the power of gpratifying every appetite whether cri- 
minal or innocent ; and the recovery of this power^ 
was tlie object of his expedition. 

Alexander, when be set out to conquer the worldf 
possessed all that Bagshot hoped to acquire, and 
more ; all his appetites and passion^ were gratifiedi 
as far as the gratification of them was possible ; and 
as the«forc« of temptation is always supposed propor- 
tionably to extenuate guilt, Alexander's guilt was evi" 
denUy greater than Bagshot's, because it cannot be 
pretended that his temptation was equal. 

But though Alexandtr could not equally encreaae 
the means of his own happiness, yet he produced 
much more dreadful and extensive evil to society in 
the attempt. Bagshot killed, two men ; and I faiave 
related the murder and its consequences, with such 
particulars as usually rouse that sensibility, which ^- 
ten lies torpid during narratives of genitral calamity. 
Alexander, perhaps, destroyed a million : and who^ 
ever reflects, that each individual of this number had 
tone tender attachments which were broken by hit 
death ; some parent or wife, with whom he mingled 
teajTB in the parting embrace, and who longed with 
fond flolicitude for his return ; or, perhaps, some in- 
fiuit whom hb labour was to feed, and his vtgiUmce 
protect ; will see, that Alexander was more the peat 
0/ aociety than fikgshot, and more deserved 9, gibbet 
ia the proportion of a million to oi\e. 
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It may, perhaps, be thought absurd, to enquire 
into the virtues of Bagshot's chatactcr ; and yet vir- 
tue has never been thought incompatible with that of 
Alexander. Alexander, we are told, gave proof of 
his greatness of mind, by his contempt of danger ; 
but as Bagshot's danger was equally voluntary and 
imminent, there ought to be no doubt but that his 
mind was equally great. Alexand«r, indeed, gave 
back the kingdoms that he won ; but after the con- 
quest of a kingdom, what remained for Alexander 
to give ? To a prince, whose coimtry he had invaded 
with ur.provoked hostility, and from whom he had 
violently wrested the blessings of peace, he gave a 
dominioa 6ver the widows and orphans of those he 
had slain, the tinsel of dependent gresitness, and the 
badge of royal subjection^ And does not Bagshot 
deserve equal honour, for throwing back a shilling 
to the man, whose person he had insulted and whose 
scm he had stabbed to the heart ? Alexander did not 
ravish or massacre the women whom he found in the 
tent of Darius : neither did honest Bagshot kill the 
gentleman whom he had plundered, when he was 
no longer able to resist. 

If Bagshot, then, is justly dragged to prison, 
amidst the tumult of rage, menaces, and execra- 
tions ; let Alexander, whom the lords of reason have 
extolled for ages, be no longer thought worthy of a 
triumph. 

As the acquisition of honour is frequently a motive 
to^the risque of life, it is of great importance to con- 
fer it only upon virtue ; and as honour is conferred 
by the public voice, it is of equal moment to strip 
those vices of their disguise which have been mista- 
ken for virtue. The wretches who compose the army 
of a tyrant, are associated by folly in the service of 
rapine and murder ; and that men should imagine 
they were deserving honour by the massacre of each 
other^ merely to Matter ambition mXlti ^. xnsi^ ^!iJ\^>Ssi»% 
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perhaps, as inscrutable a mystery as any that has per- 
plexed i*eason, and as gross an absurdity as any that 
has disgraced it It is not, indeed, so much to pu- 
nish vice, as to prevent misery, that I wish to sec 
it always branded with infamy : for even the successes 
of vice terminate in the anguish of disappointment. 
To Alexander, the fruit of all his conquests was 
tears ; and whoever goes about to gratify intemperate 
wishes, will labour to as little purpose, as he who 
should attempt to fill a sieve with water. 

I was accidentally led to pursue my subject in 
this train, by the sight of an histoiical chart, in which 
the rise, the progress, the declension, and duration 
of empire, are repi'csented by the aiTangement of 
different colours ; and in which, not only e^fitent, but 
duration is rendered a sensible object. The Grecian 
empire, which is distinguished by a deep red, is a 
Jong but narrow line ; because though Alexander 
marked the world with this colour from Macedonia to 
Egypt, yet the colours peculiar to the hereditary po- 
tentates whom he dispossessed, again took place upon 
his death : and indeed, the question, whose name 
shall be connected with a paiticular country as its 
king, is, to those who hazard life in the decision, 
as trifling, as whether a small spot in a chart shall 
be stained with red or yellow. That man should ^ 
permitted to decide such questions by means bo 
dreadful, is a reflection under which he only can re- 
joice) who believes that God only reigns ; and can 
appropriate the promise, that all things shall work 
together for good. 
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Ibat tnumphans Virgo 

Sunt qui rogatam rettolerint precer 

Tulisse Christo, redderct ut reo 

Lumen jacenti, turn invenit halitum 

Vitx innovatum, visibus incegris. Prvdevt. 

As rescued from intended wrong, 
The modest Virgin pac'd along. 
By blasting heav'n depriv'd of day 
Beneath ha feet the accuser lay : 
She mark*d, and soon the pray'r arose 
To' him who bade us love our foes ; 
By faith inforc'd the pious call 
Agam relum'd the sightless ball. 

TO love an enemy, is thc^stin^ishing charao 
eristic of a religion^ which is not of man but of 
]k>d. It could be delivered as a precept only by him, 
vho lived and died to establish it by his example. 

At the close of that seg^/on, in which human frail«> 
y has commemorated sufferings which it could not 
tustain, a season in which the most zealous devotion 
an only substitute a change of food for a total absti* 
lence of forty days; it cannot, surely, be.incongru- 
»us to consider, what approaches we can make to 
hat divine love which these sufferings expressed, and 
low far man, in imitation of his Saviour, can bless 
hose who curse him, and return good for evil. 

We cannot, indeed, behold the example but at a 
listance ; nor consider it without being struck with a 
»ense of our own debility : every man who compares 
lis life with this divine rule, instead of exulting 
n his own excellence, will smite his breast like the 
>ublican, and cry out, " God be merciful to me a 
' sinner l" Thus to acquaint us with ourselves, may, 
>erhaps, be one use of the precept ; but the precept 
annot^ sureJy, be considered as Vv^vvtv^uo cAk^\« 
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I kriC'W it vvill I e said, that our passioni are not in 
our power ; cine that, therefore, a precept, to love 
or to hate, is impossible ; for if the gratification of 
all our wishes was oflered us to lo\e a stranger, as 
we love a child, we could not fulfil the condidon, 
however we might desire the reward. 

But admitting this to be true, and that we cannot 
love an enemy as we love a friend ; it is yet equally 
certaiDy that we may perform those actions which 
are produced by love, from a higher principle : we 
mnjf perhaps, derive moral excellence from natural 
defects^ and exert our reason instead of indulging a 
passion. If our enemy hungers we may feed him, 
and if he thirsts we may give him diink : this, if we 
could love him, would be our conduct ; and this may 
ttill be our conduct, though to love him is impossible. 
The Christian will be prompted to relieve the ne- 
cessities of his enemy, by his love to God : he will 
rejoice in an opportunity to express the zeal of his 
graUtude and the alacrity of his obedience, at the 
same time that he appropriates the promises and an- 
ticipates his reward. 

But though he who is beneficent upon these prin- 
ciples, may in the scripture sense be said to love his 
enemy ; yet something more may still be effected : 
the passion itself in some degree is in our power ; 
we may rise to a yet nearer emulation of divine for- 
giveness, we may think as well as act with kindness, 
and be sanctified as well in heart as in life. 

Though love and hatred are necessarily produced 
in the human breast, when the proper objects of 
these passions occur, as the colour of material sub- 
stances is necessarily perceived by an eye before 
which they are exhibited ; yet it is in our power to 
change the passion, and to cause either love cr ha- 
tred to be excited, by placing the same object in dif- 
ibrent circumstances ; as a cliangeable silk of blue 
Mnd yellow may be held so as to ^^oX^ \lk*& Vdi^a^ either 
of yellow or blue. 
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No act is deemed more injurious, or resented with 
greater acrimony, than the miUTiage of a child, es- 
pecially of a daughter, without the consent of a pa- 
rent : it is frequently considered as a breach of the 
strongest and tenderest obligations ; as folly and in- 
gpraUtude, treachery and rebellion. By the imputa- 
tion of these idces, a child becomes the object of in- 
dignation and resentment : indignation and resent- 
ment in the breast, therefore, of the parent are neces- 
sarily excited : and there can be no doubt, but that 
these are species of hatred. But if the child is consi- 
dered as still retaining the endearing softness of filial 
affection, as still longing for reconciliation, and pro- 
faning the rites of marriage with tears : as having 
been driven from the path of duty, only by the vio- 
lence of passions which none have always resisted, 
and which many have indulged with much greater 
turpitude ; the same object that before excited indig- 
nation and resentment, will now be regarded with 
pity, and pity is a species of love. 

Those, indeed, who resent this breach of filial duty 
with implacal}ility, though perhaps it is the only one 
of which the ©ffender has been guilty, demonstrate 
that they are without natural afPection ; and that they 
would ha»'e prostituted tlieir oflPspring, if not to lust, 
yet to affections which are equally vile and sordid, 
the thirst of gold, or the cravings of ambition : for 
he can never be thought to be sincerely interested in 
the felicity of his child, who when some of the means 
of happiness are lost by indiscretion, suffers his re- 
sentment to take away the rest. 

Among Mends, sallies of quick resentment arc 
extremely frequent. Friendship is a constant reci- 
procation of benefits, to which the sacrifice of pri- 
vate interest is sometimes necessary : it is common 
for each to set too much value upon those which he 
bestows, and too little upon those which he xeceives ; 
this mutual mistake in so important aa ^^\VTccd;^<;sck!t 
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produces mutual charges of unkindnesa and ingrati- 
tude ; each, perhaps, professes himself ready to for- 
give, but neither will condescend to be forgiven. 
Pride, therefore, still encreases the enmity which it 
begaji ; the friend is considered tis selfish, assuming, 
injurious and revengeful ; he consequently becomes 
an object of hatred ; and while he is thus considered, 
to love him is impossible. But thus to consider him, 
is at once a folly and a fault : each ought to reflecti 
that he is, at least in the opinion of the other, incur- 
ring the cnmes that he imputes ; tliat the foundation 
of their enmity is no more than a mistake ; and that 
this mistake is the effect of weakness or vanity, which 
is common to all mankind : the character of both 
would then assume a very different aspect, love would 
again be excited by the return of its object, and each 
would be impatient to exchange acknowledgments, 
and recover the felicity which was so near being 
lost. 

But if after we have admitted an acquaintance to 
our bosom as a friend, it should appear that we had 
mistaken his character : if he should betray our con- 
fidence, and use the knowledge of our affairs, which 
perhaps he obtained by offers of service, to effect our 
ruin ; if he defames us to the world, and adds per- 
jury to falsehood ; if he \iolates the chastity of a 
wife, or seduces a daughter to prosdtudon ; we may 
still consider him in such circumstances as will incline 
us to fulfil the precept, and to i^egai-d him without 
the rancour of hatred or the fury of reveng^. 

Every character, however it may deserve punish- 
ment, excites hatred only in proportion as it appears 
to be malicious ; and pure malice has never been im- 
puted to human beings. The wretch, who has thus 
deceived and injured us, should be considered as hav- 
ing ultimately intended, not evil to us but good to 
himself. It should also be remembered that he has 
mistaken the means *, tVial Vie Vv^s forfeited the friend- 
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ship of him whose favour is better than life, by the 
same conduct which forfeited ours ; and that to what- 
ever view he sacrificed our tempoi'al interest, to that 
tho he sacrificed his own hope of immoilality ; that 
he is now seeking felicity which he can never findi 
and incurring punishment that will last forever. And 
how much better than this wretch is he, in whom the 
contemplation of his condition can excite no pity f 
Surely if such an ent-ny hungers, we may, without 
suppressing any passlyii, give him food ; for who that 
sees a criminal draf.^;ed to execution, for whatever 
crime, would i^efuse lam a cup of cold water ?^ 

On the conti'ary, J. 2 whom God has forgiven nrnst 
necessarily become amiable to man : to consider liis 
character without prejudice or partiality, after it has 
been changed by repentance, is to love him | and 
impartially to consider it, is not only our duty liut out 
interest. 

Thus may we love our enemies, and add a dignity 
to^our nature of which pagan virtue had no conception. 
. But if to love our enemies is the glory of a Christian, 
to treai^^others with coldness, neglect, and malignity, 
is rather the reproach of a fiend than a man. Unpro- 
"Yoked enmity, the frown of unkindness, and the me- 
naces of oppression, should be far from those who pro- 
fess themselves to be followers of him who in his life 
went about doing good ; who instantly healed a wound 
that was given in his defence ; and who, when he was 
^fainting in his last agany, and treated with mockery 
and derision, conceived at once a prayer and an apolo- 
gy for his murderers : — Father^ Jbrgive themy they 
know not what they do. 
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Flumiiia libant 

Sumnia leves Vimo. 

They lightly skim, 

And gently sip the dimply river's brim. 

THE character of the scholars of the present age 
will not be much injured and misrepresented by say- 
ing, that they seem to be superficially acquainted 
with a multitude of subjects, but to go to the bottom 
of very few. This appeara in criticism and polite 
learning, as well as in the abstniser sciences ; by tlie 
diffusion of knowledge its depth is abated. 

Eutyches harangues with wonderful plausibility on 
the distinct meHts of all the Greek and Roman clas- 
sics, without having thoroughly and attentively pe- 
rused, or entered into the spirit and scope of one of 
them. But Eutyches has diligently digested the dis« 
sertations of Rapin, Bouhours, Felton, Bkckwalli 
and Rollin ; treatises that administer great %onsola» 
tion to the indolent and incurious to those who can 
tamely rest satisfied with second-hand knowledge, as 
they give concise accounts of all the great heroes of 
ancient literature, and enable them to speak of their 
several characters, without the tedious drudgery of 
peioising the originals. Btit the characters of wri- 
ters, as of men, arc of a very mixed and complica- 
ted nature, and are not to be comprehended in so 
small a compass : such objects do not admit of being 
drawn in miniatui'e, with accuracy and distinctness. 

To the present prevmling passion for French moral- 
ists and French critics, may be imputed the super- 
ficial shew of learning and abilities of which I am 
compJain'mg. And since these alluring authors are 
become not only so JashioxvdVAe «ccv wcvw^^TOftut of 
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those who call themselves the polite world, but also 
engross the attention of academical students^ I am 
tempted to enqiiii-e into the merits of the most cele- 
Intitcd among them of both kinds. 

That Montaigne abounds in native wit, in quick 
penetration, in a perfect knowledge 6f the human 
heart, and the various vanities and vices that lurk in 
it, cannot justly be denied. But a man who under- 
takes to transmit his thoughts on life and manners 
to posterity, with the hopes of entertaining and 
limending future ages, must be either exceedingly 
vjun or exceedingly careless, if he expects either of 
these effects can be produced by wanton sallies of 
the imagination, by useless and impertinent digres- 
sions, by never forming or following any regular 
plan, never classing or confining his thoughts, never 
chan^g or fejecting any sentiment that occurs to 
him. Yet this appears to have been the conduct of 
our celebrated essayist : and it has produced many 
aukward imitators, who, under the notion of writing 
with the fire and freedom of this lively old Gascon, 
have fallen into confused rhapsodies find uninterest* 
ing egoUsms. 

But these blemishes of Montaigne are trifling and 
unimportant, compared with his vanity, his indecen- 
cy, and liis scepticism. That man must totally have 
suppressed the natural love of honest reputation, 
which is so powerfully felt by the truly wise and 
good, who can calmly sit down to give a catalogue 
of his private vices, and publish his most secret in- 
firmities, with the pretence of exhibiting a faithf4 
picture of himself, and of exactly pourtraying the 
minutest features of his mind. Surely he deserves 
the censure Quinlilian bestows on Demetrius, a ce- 
lebrated Grecian statuary, that he was " nimiua in 
" veriiate, et 8imilitudi?iis quam fiulchritudinia aman" 
** tior ;^* more studious of likeness than of bea.\it\. 

B 2 
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Though Uie maxims of the Duke de la Rocheroo- 
cault, another fasliionable philosopher, are written 
vith expressive elegance, and with nervous brevity ; 
yet I must be pardoned for affirming, that he who 
laboui-s to lessen the dignity of human natui^et de- 
stroys many efficacious motives for practising wor- 
thy actions, and deserves ill of his fellow creatureS) 
whom he paints in dark and disagreeable colours. 
As the opinions of men usually contract a tincture 
from the circumstances and conditions of their lives^ 
it IS easy to discern the chagrined courtier, in. the 
satire which this polite misanthrope has composed 
on his own species. According to his gloomy and 
uncomfortable system, virtue is merely the result of 
temper and constitution, of chance or of vanity, of 
fashion or the fear of losing reputation. Thus 
humanity is brutalized ; and every high and gene- 
rous principle is represented as imaginary, roman* 
tic, and chimerical ; reason, which by some is too 
much aggrandized and almost deified, is here de- 
graded into an abject slave of appetite and passioDy 
and deprived even of her just and indisputable au- 
thority. As a christian, and as a man, I despise^ I 
detest such debasing principles. 

Rochefoucault, to giv^ a smartness and shortness 
to his sentences, frequently makes use of the anti- 
thesis, a mode of speaking the most tiresome and 
disgusting of any, by the sameness and similarity of 
the periods. And sometimes in order to keep up the 
point, he neglects the propriety and justness of the 
yntimcnt, and grossly contradicts himself. '^ Hap- 
*^ piness" says he, ^^ consists in the taste, and not 
*' in the things : and it is by enjoying what a man 
" loves, that he becomes happy ; not by having 
•* what others think desirable." The obvious doc- 
trine contained in this reflection, is the great power 
e£ imag-ination with regard to felicity : but, adds the 
rcBector^ in a following m^^im^ « \^t ^\^ t«:^^\ w^ 
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^ happy or so miserable, as we imagine ourselves to 
*' be ;" which is certainly a plain and palpable con- 
tradiction of the foregoing opinion. And of such 
contradictions many instances might be alledged in 
this admired writer, which evidently shew that he 
had not digested his thoughts with philosophical ex- 
actness and precision. 

But the characters of La Bruyere deserve to be 
spoken of in far different terms. They are drawn 
with spirit and propriety, without a total departure 
from nature and resemblance, as sometimes is the 
case in pretended pictures of life. In a few instan- 
ces only he has fsdled, by over-charging his portraits 
with many ridiccdous features that cannot exist to- 
gether in one subject ; as in the character of Menal- 
cas the absent man, which, though applauded by 
one of my predecessors, is surely absurd and false 
to nature. This author appears to be a warm ad- 
mirer of virtue, and a steady promoter of her inter- 
est : he was neither ashamed of Christianity, nor 
afraid to defend it : accordingly, few have exposed 
the folly and absurdity of modish infidels, of infidels 
made by vanity and not by want of conviction, with 
so much solidity and pleasantry united : he disdained 
to sacrifice truth to levity and licentiousness. Many 
of his characters are personal, and contain allusions 
which.cannot now be understood. It is, indeed, the 
fate of personal satire to perish with the generation 
in which it is written : many artful strokes in Theo- 
phrastus himself, perhaps* appear coarse or insipid, 
which the Athenians looked upon with admiration. 
A different age and different nation render us inca- 
pable of relishing several beauties in the Alchymist 
of Jonson, and in the Don Quixote of Cervantes. 

8aint Evremond is a florid and verbose trifler, with- 
out novelty or solidity in his reflections. What more 
can be expected from one who proposed the disso- 
lute and affected Petromus tot \ia mo^^ YKi^frc^2«».% 
Had liring ? 
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As the corruption of our taste is not of equal con- 
sequence with the depravation of our virtue, I shall 
not spend so much time on the critics, as I have 
done on the moralists of France. 

How admirably Rapin, the most popular among 
them, was qualified to sit in judgment upon Homer 
and Thucydides, Demosthenes and Plato, may be 
gathered from an anecdote preserved by Menage, 
who affirms upon liis own knowledge, that Le Fevre 
of Saumur furnished this assuming critic with the 
Greek passages he had occasion to cite, Rapin him- 
self being totally ignorant of tliat language. The 
censures and the commendations this writer bestowS} 
are general . and indiscriminate ; without specifying 
the reasons of his approbation or dislike, and without 
alledging the passages that may support his opinion : 
whereas just criticism demands, not only that every 
beauty or blemish be minutely pointed out in its dif« 
ferent degree and kind, but also that the reason and 
foundation of excellencies luid faults be accurately 
ascertained. 

Bossu is usually and justly placed at the head of 
the commentators on Aristotle's poetics, which cer- 
tainly he understood and explained in a more mas- 
terly manner than either Beni or Castalvetro : but 
in one or two instances he has indulged a love of sub- 
tiity and groundless refinement. That I m9,y not 
be accused of affecting a kind of hatred i^ainst all 
the French critics, 1 would observe, that this learned 
writer merits the attention and diligent perusal of the 
true scholar. What I principally -admire in Bossu, 
is the regularity of his plan, and the exactness of his 
method 9 which add utility as wclL as beauty to his 
work. 

Brumoy has displayed the excellencies of the 
Greek Tragedy in a judicious and comprehensive 
manner. His translations are faithful and elegant ; 
Mnd tbc analysiB of those plecyS) vtVicYw oiCi %iccca;s£\ c^il 
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-some circumstances in ancient manners would shock 
the readers of this age, and would not therefore bear 
an entire version, is perspicuous and full. Of all the 
French critics, he and the judicious Fenelon have had 
the justice to confess, or perhaps the penetration to 
perceive, in what instances Comeille and Racine 
have falsified and moJcmized the characters, and 
overloaded with unnecessary intrigues the simple 
plots of the ancients. 

Let no one, however, deceive hnnself in thinkings 
that he can gain a competent knowledge either of 
Aristotle or Sophocles, from Bossu or Brumoy, how 
excellent soever these two commentators may be. 
To contemplate these exalted geniuses through such 
mediums, is like beholding the orb of the^un, during 
an eclipse, in a vessel of water. But let him eager- 
ly press forward to the great originals : << jwvet inte- 
« gro8 atcedere Jbntea ;** " his be the joy t'approach 
^ th* untasted springs.*' Let him remember, that 
the Grecian writers alone, both critics and poets, are 
the best masters to teach, in Milton's emphatical 
style, ^< What the laws are of a true epic poem, 
^ what of a dramatic, what of a lyric : what deco« 
<^ rum is ; which is the grand masterpiece to ob* 
^ serve. This would make them soon perceive, 
<< what despicable creatures our common rhymers 
*< and play«wrights be ; and shew them, what reli-* 
^ gious, what glorious and magnificent use mifffat 
*' be made of poetry, both in divine and hu4vi 
" things." 

Z. 
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Quicunque turpi fraude semel innotuit, 

Etiamii \era dici, amittit fideni. Pb jcd. 

The wretch that often has deceiv'd. 
Though truth he speaks ; is ne*er believ'd. 

WHEN Aristotle was once asked, what a man 
could gain by uttering falshoods ; he replied, " Not 
•** t© be credited when he shall tell the tnith.** 

The character of a liar is at once so hateful an4 
contemptible, that even of those who have lost their 
virtue it might be expected, that from the violation 
of truth they should be restrwned by their pride. 
Almost every other vice that disgraces human nature^ 
may be kept in countenance by applause and associ- 
«tion ; the corrupter of virgin innocence sees lum* 
self envied by the men, and at least not detested by 
the women : the drunkard may easily unite with, be- 
ings, devoted like himself to noisy merriments or 
silent insensibility, who will Celebrate his victories 
over the novices of intemperance, boast themselves 
the cortipanions of his prowess, and tell with rapture 
of the multitudes whom unsuccessful emulation has 
hurried to the grave : even the robber and the cut- 
throat have their followers, who admire their address 
9a$ intrepidity, their stratagems of rapine, and their 
fidelity to the gang. 

The liar,, and only the liar, is invariably and uni- 
versally despised, abandoned, and disowned : he has 
no domestic consolations, which he can oppose to 
the censure of mankind : he can retire to no frater- 
nity, where his crimes may stand in the place of 
virtues : but is given up to the hisses of the multi- 
tiidCf without friend and without apologist. It is th£ 
peculiar condition of £alstVvood, \o \i^ ^c^*^^ ^^xs^*^- 
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ed by the good and bad : *< The devils^" says Sir 
Thomas Brown, << do not tell lies to one another ; 
*^ for truth is necessary to all societies : nor can 
** the society of hell subsist without it." 

It is natural to expect, that a crime thus generally 
detested should be generally avoided ; at least, that 
none should expose himself to unabated and unpitied 
in&my, without an adequate temptation ; and that 
to guilt so easily detected, and so severely punished, 
an adequate temptation would not readily be found. 

Yet so it is, that in defiance of censure and con- 
tempt, truth is frequently violated ; and scarcely the 
most vigilant and unremitted circumspection wUl se- 
cure lum that mixes with mankind, from being hour- 
ly deceived by men of whom it can scarcely be ima- 
;|^ned, that they mean any injury to him or profit to 
themselves ; even where the subject of conversation 
could not have been expected to put the passions in 
motion, or to have excited either hope or fear, or 
zeal or malignity, sufficient to induce any man to 
put his reputation in hazard, however little he might 
value it, or to overpower the love of truth, however 
weak might be its inHuence. 

The casuists have veiy diligently distinguished 
lies into their several classes, according to their va- 
rious degrees of malignity : but they have, I think, 
generally omitted that which is most common, and 
perhaps, not least mischievous : which since the 
moralists have not given it k name, I shall distinguish 
as the Lie of Vanity. 

To vanity may justly be imputed most of the 
jBEdsehoods, which every man perceives hourly play- 
ing upon his ear, and, perhaps, most of tliose that 
are propogated with success. To the lie of com- 
merce, and the lie of malice, the motive is so ap- 
parent, that they are seldom negligently or implicit- 
ly received ; suspicion is always watchful over the 
practises of interest; and whatever t\\^\xo^^Qlsgi\s!k 
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or desire of mischief, can prompt one man to asserti 
another is by reasons equally cogent incited to refute. 
But vanity pleases herself with such light gratifica- 
tions, and locks forward to pleasure so remotely con- 
sequential, that her practices raise no alarm, and 
her stratagems arc not easily discovered. 

Vanity is, indeed^ often suffered to pass unpursued 
by suspicion ; because he that would watch her mo- 
tions can i.'::ver be at rest: fraud and malice are 
boiind.. d in theii* influence ; some opportunity of time 
and place is recessary to their agency ; but scarce any 
iram is abstracted one moment from his vanity ; and 
h•^^ to whom truth affords no gratifications, is gene- 
ral] v -ii.. 'ined to stw*k them in falselioods. 

It is rernaik *d by Sir Kenelm > "igby, " that every 
<* man h»'3 a desire to appear superior to otliei's, 
" thoug:. it Vi'erii only in having seen what they have 
** not ic^.;!!.** Such an ac-^.ideatal advantage^ since it 
neither ii inji s merit nor coi iron's dignity, one would 
tliiiii. Aii. ulu TiLt bf*. desired so n « . ich as to be counter- 
feitt:! : yet even -.his vanity, tiiiling as it is, produ- 
ces iruumerabjc^ narratives, all »^qi..Uy false ; buC 
more or less credible in proportic r. to tiie skill or con- 
fidence of the relator. How niiuiy may a man of 
diflEiisiv* ronverpation coiiiit among his acquaintances, 
whose Ir.s i, i- been sigr-ii.Iised by numberless es- 
capes ; v:'io ]H:\f^: cross the river but ip a storm, or 
take a journey into the country without more adven- 
tures than befel the knight-ci rants of hm lent times in 
pathless for^'-^-i or encnanted castles i How many 
must he know, to whcm portents and prfxligfics are 
of daily occurrence ; a,. I lor wlion^ nature if. hiuirly 
working wonders iuvisii.iC ;<^ e\\ i^ oth^r eye, only to' 
supply them with suojcoU o^colive^Ru^ionS 

Others there :r i tbU amuse ihv'.i>seivef» with the 
dissemination cf I. is-.^Ii'-'id, at j^riAtt-.r iiiz: ».l of de- 
tect/on and disgra*:'". , uvei.^ inarked c\i oysome Jucky 
plsmet for univerbdl cotAuvivi<:.r. 9casi ItvlvA^v^^ '^\aio 
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have been consulted in every difficulty, entrusted 
with every accret, and summoned to every transac- 
tion : it is tlie supreme felicity of these men, to stun 
all companies with noisy information ; to still doubt, 
and oveibear opposition, with certain knowledge or 
authentic intelligence. A liar of this kind, with a 
Bironff memory or brisk imagination, is often the ora- 
cle, of an obscure club, and, 'till time discovers his 
impostures, dictates to his heai^rs with uncontrouled 
auUiority ; for if a public question be started, he was 
present at the. debate ; if a new fashion be mentioned, 
he was at court the firstjjay of its appearanse ; if a new 
performance of literature draws tlie atteiAm of the 
public, he has patronised the author, and seen his 
work in manuscript ; if a criminal of eminence be 
condemned to die, he often predicted his fate, and 
endeavoured his reformation : and who that lives at a 
distance from the scene of action, will dare to con- 
tradict a man, who reports from bis own eyes and 
ears, and to whom all persons and affairs ai*e thus in- 
timately unknown ? 

This lund of falsehood is generally successful for a 
time^ because it is practised at first with timidity and 
caution > but the prosperity of the liar is of short du- 
ration ; the reception of one story is always an in* 
citement to the forgery of another less probable : and 
he goes on to triumph over tacit credulity, till pride 
or reason rises up against him, and his companions 
will no longer endure to see Um wiser than themselves. 

It is apparent, that the inventors of all these fic- 
tions intend some exakaUon of themselves, and are 
led off by the pursuit of honour from their attendance 
upon truth : their narratives always imply some con- 
sequence in &vour of their courage, their sagacity, 
or their activity, their familiarity with the leamed» 
or their reception among the great ; they are always 
bribed by the present pleasure of seeing themselves 
superior to those that surround thera^ ^ixA Ttiods:^^^ 

VOL, It, I 
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the homage of silent attention and envious admiratidl. 

But vanity is sometimes excited to fiction by lest 
risible grutihcatioiis : the present age abounds with a 
1 ace of liars uho at e content \vith the consciousness 
cf falsehood, and v/hose pride is to deceive others 
"without any gain or glory to themselves. Of this 
tribe it is the supreme pleasure to remark a lady in 
the playhouse or the park, and to publish, under the 
character of a man suddenly enamoured, an adver^ 
tisement in the news of the next day, containing a 
minute description of her person and her dress. 
From this artitlce, however, no other effect can be 
expectedj||than perturbations which the writer can 
never see, and conjectures of which he never can be 
informed : some mischief, however, he hopes he has 
done ; and to have done mischief, is of some impor- 
tance. He sets his invention to work agsun, and pro- 
duces a narrative of a robbery or a murder, with all 
the circumstances of time and place accurately 
adjusted. This is a jest oi greater effect and longer 
duration : ii he fixes Lis scene at a proper distancci 
he may for several days keep a wife in terror for her 
husband, or a mother for her son ; and please him- 
self with reilccting, that by his abilities and address 
some additicn is made to the miseries of life. 

There is, I think an ancient law in Scotland, by 
which Leasing-makii'.g was capitally punished. I 
am, indeed, far from desiring to increase in tliis king- 
dom the number of executions : yet I cannot but 
think, that they who destroy the confidence of so- 
ciety, weaken the credit of intelligence, and inter- 
rupt the scciiri'.y of life; harass the delicate with 
shame, and perplex tlie timorous with alarms ; 
might very j^ropcrly be awakened to a sense of their 
crimes, by donunciiaions of a whipping-post or pil- 
loiy : since many are so insensible of right and 
wro:>g, that they have no standard of action but the 
Jaw ; nor £clI guilt, but as \.\\fc^ O^tteA '^>MXtfbV!L\s^^ 

T. 
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Si qnid ex Pindati, Flaccive d:ctis fuerit interjecturr, splendct 
oratio; & sordescit, si quid e sacr'is Psalniis ap'.e fuerit artcx- 
tum? An Libri Spiritus ccslestis afHuiii proditi sordeat nob's 
przscripils Uomerl, Euripid's, aut Enuii. Erasmus. 

Is a discourse beautified by a quotation from Pindar and Horace ? 
and shall we think it blemished by a passage from the sacred 
Psalms aptly inierwoven ? Do we dcsp:se the books which 
were dictated by the Spirit of God, in comparison of llomtr, 
EuT'pides, and Ennlus ? 

To the Adventurer, 
Sir, 
IN the library of the Benedictine Monks, at Lyons, 
has lately been discovered a most curious manuscript 
of the celebrated Longinus. As I know you will ea- 
gerly embrace every opportunity of contributing to 
promote, or rather revive, a reverence and love for 
tlie Sacred Writings, I send you the following ex- 
tract translated from this extraordinary work. 

My dear Terentianus, 

YOU may remember, that in my treatise on the 
sublime, I quoted a striking example of it from Mo- 
ses the Jewish lawgiver : " Let tliere be light, and 
" there was lif^ht." I have since met with a large 
-volume translated into Greek by the order ofPtolemy, 
containing all the religious opinions, the civil laws 
and customs, of that singular and unaccountable peo- 
ple. And, to confess the truth, I am greatly astonish- 
ed at the incomparable elevation of its stile, and the 
supreme grandeur of its images ; many of which ex- 
cel the utmost efforts of the most exalted genius of 
Greece. 

At the appearance of God, the mountains and the 
forests do not only tremble^ t.s m W<jTCifcv^\sviX ^^ "^^^ 
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" melted clown like wax at his presence." He rides 
not on a swift chariot oter the level waves like Nep- 
tune, but '^ comes flying upon the wing^ of the wind : 
*< while the iioods clap their hands, and the hills and 
*' forests, and Earth and Heaven, all exult together 
•* before their Lord." And how dost thou conceive^ 
my friend, the exalted idea of the universal presence 
of the infinite Mind can be expressed, adequately to 
the dignity of the subject, bul in the following manner? 
....'* A^' hither shall I go from thy presence ? If I climb 
<* up into Heaven, thou art there ! If I go down to 
**' Hell, lo, thou art there also ! If I take wing^ and fly 
<i toward the morning, or remain in the uttemost 

•< parts of the western ocean ; even there also" 

the poet does not say ^< I shall find thee/' but &r more 

forcibly and emphatically <* thy right hand shall 

** hold me." With what majesty and magnificence is 
the Creator of the world, before whom the whole uni- 
verse is represented as nothing, nay, less than nothing, 
and vanity, introduced making the following sublime 
enquiry ! " Who hatk measured the waters in the 
'^ hollow of his hand, and meted out Heaven, with a 
^^ span, and comprehended the dust of the earth in a 
*^ measure, and weighed the mountuns in scales, and 
" the hills in a balance?" Produce me, Terentianus, 
any image or description in Plato himself, so truly 
elevated and divine ! Where did these barbarians learn 
to speak ^f God, in terms that alone appear worthy of 
him ? How» contemptible and vile are the deities of 
Homer and Hesiod, in comparison of this Jehovah of 
the illiterate Jews ! before whom, to use this poet's 
own words, all other gods are " as a drop of a bucket," 
and are counted " as the small dust of the balance." 
Had I been acquainted with this wonderful volume, 
while I was writing my treatise on the Pathetic, 1 
could have enriched my ^vork with many strokes of 
eloquence* more irresistibly iivov\t\^ than any I have 
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t>om the tender Simonides himself. The same Moses 
I foniierly mentioned, relates the history of a youth 
sold into captivity by his brethren, in a manner so 
deeply intei'esting, with so many little strokes of na- 
ture and passion, with such penetrating knowledge of 
the human heart, with such various and unexpected 
<:hanges of fortune, and with such a striking and im- 
portant discovery, as camiot be read without astonish- 
ment and tears; and which I am almost confident 
Aristotle would have preferred to the story of his ad- 
mired OEdipus, for the artificial manner in which the 
recognition) avaytM^tctSf is effected, emerging gradu- 
ally from the incidents and circumstances of the story 
itself, and not from things extrinsical and unessential 
to tlie fable. 

In another part we are presented with the picture 
of a man most virtuous and upright, who, for the trial 
and exercise of his fortitude and patience, is hurled 
down from the summits of felicity, into the lowest 
depths of distress and despair. Were ever sorrow and 
misery and compassion expressed more forcibly and 
feelingly, than by the behaviour of his friends, who 
when they first discovered him in this altered condi- 
tion, destitute, afflicted, tormented, " sat down with 
** him upon the ground seven days, and seven nights ; 
** and none spake a word unto him, for they saw that 
** his grief was very great.^* Let us candidly confess^ 
that this noble passage Is equal, if not superior to that 
celebrated description of parental sorrow in Aschylus; 
where the venerable father of tragedy, whose fire and 
enthusiasm sometimes force him forwards to the very 
borders of improbability, has in this instance justly 
represented Niobe sitting disconsolately three days 
together upon the tomb of her children, covered with 
a veil, and observing a profound silence. Such silen- 
ces are something more affecting, and more strongly 
expressive of passion, than VYve Tfto^V ^.t\!k\ ^^^^^^ 
In Sopboclesy when the. nnfot^n^Xt YitvacKxs^^a* 

1 !i 
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vers her mistake in having sent a poisoned vestment 
to her husband Hercules, her surprize and son*ow are 
unspeakable, and she answers not her son who ac- 
quaints her with the disaster, but goes off the stage 
without uttering a syllable. A writer unacquainted 
with nature and the heart, would have put into her 
mouth twenty florid Iambics, in which she would bit- 
terly have bewailed her misfortunes, and informed the 
spectators tliat she was going to die. 

In representing likewise tlie desolation and destruc- 
tion of the cities of Babylon and Tyre, the^ Jewish 
writers have afforded many instances of true {Milhos. 
One of them express^ the extreme distress occa- 
sioned by a famine^ by this moving circumstance : 
^^ The tongue of the sucking child deaveth to the 
'' roof of his mouth for thirst ; the young ciiiidren 
^ ask bread, and no man breaketh it unto them ; tlie 
*< hands of the pitiful wt>men have sodden their own 
*' children." Which tender and affecting stroke re- 
minds me of tlie picture of a sacked city by Aristides 
the Theban, on which we have so often gazed with 
inexpressible delight : that great artist has expixs^ed 
the concern of a bleedkig and dying mother, lest her 
infant, who ''is creeping to her side, should lick the 
blood that flows fram her breast, and mistake it for 
her milk. 

In the ninth book of the Iliad, Homer represents 
> the horrors of a conquered city, by saying, that her 
heroes should be slain, her palaces overthrown, her 
matrons ravished, and her whole race enslaved. But 
one of these Jewish poets, by a single circumstance) 
has far more empMtically pointed out the utter deso- 
lation of Babylon : ^ I ^ill make a man more preci- 
** ous than flne gold ; even a single person than the 
" golden wedge of Ophir." 

What seems to be particularly excellent in these 
Writera^ is their selection of such adjuncts and circum- 
stances upon each sub'^ect) qa ate \)^x. «ak.\iiAX«^M^ 
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Strike the imagination and embellish their descrip^ 
Uons. Thus they think it not enough to say ^* that 
*' Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, shall never more 
" be inhabited;" but they add a picturesque stroke, 
" neither shidd the Arabian pitch his tent there: the 
'^ wild beasts of the island shall ciy in their desolate 
*' houses, and dragons in their pleasant places." 

You have heard me frequently observe, how much 
visions, or images, by which a writer seems to behold 
objects that are absent, or even non-existent, contri- 
bute to the true sublime. For this reason I have ever 
admired Minerva's speech in the fifth book of the 
Iliad, where she tells her favourite Diomede, << that 
** she will purge his eyes from the mists of mortality, 
*' and give him power clearly to discern the gods that 
" were at that time assisting the Trojans, that he 
** might not be guilty of the impiety of wounding any 
** of the celestial beings, Venufr excepted." Observe 
the superior strength and liveliness of the following 
image: ^ Jehovah," the tutelar God of the Jews, 
** opened the eyes of the young man, and he saw ; 
^ and behold, the mountain was fiill of horses, and 
^ chariots of fire round about him 1" 

Do we start, and tremble, and turn pale, when 
Orestes exclaims that the furies are rushing forward 
to seize him? and shall we be less affected with the 
writer, who breaks out into the following question ? 
** Who is this that cometh from Edom with dyed gar- 
^^ ments from Bosra; this that is glorious in his ap- 
« parel, travelling in the greatness of his strength ?".... 
It is the avenging- God of the oppressed Jews, whom 
the poet imaginea he beholds, and whose answer fol- 
lows, ** 1 that am mighty to save." " Wherefore," 
resumes the poet, ^ art thou red in thine apparel, and 
" thy garments like him that treadeth in the wine- 
«' fiit?" ** I have trodden the wine-press alone,** an- 
swers the God ; ** jind of the people there wev^ xsaxi't J 
" mth me: br I will tread thexa mtsi^^ «ci*^^\ ^^sA 
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^^ trample them in my fury, aiid their blood shall be 
^^ sprinkled upon my garments, and I will stain all 
^' my raiment." Another writer, full of the idea of that 
destruction with which his country was threatened, 
cries out, <' How long shall I see the standard, and 
" hear the sound of the trumpet !** And to represent , 
total desolation, he imagines he sees the universe re- 
duced to its primitive chaos: " I beheld the eailh, 
^' and lo ! it was without form and void ; and the hea- 
*' vens, and they had no light." 

Above all, I am mai*vellously struck with the beautf 
and boldness of the Prosopopxias, and the rich vari- 
ety of comparisons, with which every page of these 
extraordinary writings abound. When I shall have 
pointed out a few of these to your vi^w, I shall thiok 
your curiosity will be sufficiently excited to peruse 
the book itself from which they are drawn. And do ■ 
not suffer yourself to be prejudiced against it, by the 
reproaches, raillery, and satire, which I know mj 
friend and disciple Porphyry, is perpetually pouring 
upon the Jews. Farewell. Z 
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.; Hse nugae seria ducent 

In mala derisum. Hok.' 

Trifles such as these 

lo serious mischieft lout. Francis. 

7b the Jdventurer. 
Sir, 

THOUGH there are many calamities to which aS 
men are equally exposed, yet some species of intel- 
lectusil distress are thovi^\\t \o \>& ^cviYaiv to the jk' 
Cious. The various evVls ot^^e«^'a^ ^sv^V^N^tt^^^^ 
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and sorroW) are frequently derived from others ; bat 
shame and conlusion are supposed to proceed from 
ourselves, and to be incurred only by ttvn misconduct 
which they punish. This supposition is indeed spe- 
cious; but I am convmced by the strong^est evidence 
that it is not true : I can oppose experience to theory ; 
and as it will appear that I suffer considerable loss by 
my testimony, it must be allowed to have the most 
distinguishing characteristic of sincerity. 

That every man is happy in proportion as he is 
virtuous, was once my favourite principle : I advan- 
ced and defended it in all companies ; and, as the last 
tfhrt of my genius in its behalf, I contrived a series 
of events by which it was illustrated and estabtished : 
and that I might substitute action for narrative, and 
decorate sentiment with the beauties of poetry, I re- 
gulated my story by the rules of the drama, and with 
great application and labour wrought it into a tragedy. 

When it was finished, I sat down like Hercules idT- 
ter his labours, exulting in the past, and enjoying the 
future by anticipation. I read it to every mend who 
favoured me with a visit, and when I went abroad I 
always put it into my pocket. Thus it became known 
to a circle that was always encreasing ; and was at 
length mentioned with such commendation to a very 
great lady, that Vie was pleased to favour me with a 
message, by which I was invited to breakfistst at nine 
the next morning, and acqusdnted that a select com- 
pany would then expect the pleasure of hearing me 
read my play. 

The delight that I received from the contemplation 
of my performance, the encomium of my friends, and 
especially this message, was in my opinion an expe- 
rimental proof of my principles, and a reward of my 
merit. I reflected with great self-complacence, upon 
the general complaint, that genius was without patron- 
age ; and concluded, that all who had been neglected 
were unworthy o[ notice. I befeveA. \.\vaX.TJV| q^vw^V 
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Yation was rot only certain, but near ; and that the 
itiireseiitution t)f my play would be secured by a mes- 
sa^^c io the manager* which would render the morti- 
fyir.g drudgery of solicitation and attendance unneces- 
sary. 

Llated with these expectations, I rose early in tlie 
morning, and being dressed long before it was time 
to set out, I amused myself by repeating the favour- 
ite passages of my tragedy aloud, foiming polite an- 
swers to the compliments that should be made me, 
and adjusting the ceremony of my visit. 

I observed the time appointed with such punctualityi 
that I knocked at the door while the clock was strik- 
ing. Oixiers had been given for my admittance; and 
the porter being otherwise engaged, it happened that 
the servant, whose place it was to introduce me, open- 
ed the door in his stead, and upon hearing my name, 
advanced directly before me into the room ; so that 
no discovery was made of an enormous queue of brown 
paper, which some mischievous brat had, with a crook- 
ed pin, hung between the two locks of my major pe- 
riwig. I followed the valet into a magnificent apait- 
m nt, where, after I had got within a very large In- 
dian screen, I found five ladies and a gentleman. 

1 was a little disconceited in my first address, by 
the respect that was shewn me, and the curiosity with 
which I was regarded: however, I made my general 
obeisance, and addressing myself in particular to the 
elder of the ladies, whom I considered as my patron- 
ess, I expressed my sense of the honour she had done 
mci in a short speech which I had preconceived for 
the purpose ; but I was immediately informed, that 
the lady whose favour I had acknowledged was iict 
yet come : this mistake increased my coi. fusion ; for 
as I could not again repeat the same uoixls, I reflect- 
ed, that I should be at last unprepared for the occa- 
sion on which they were to have been used. The com- 
pat)y sill this while coii\iv.Med 't,vw\6ri«»\ I tlvercfort 
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hastily turned about, to reconnoitre my chair : but the 
moment I was seated, I perceived ever}' one labour- 
ing jo stifle a laugli. I instantly suspected that I had 
committed some ridiculous indecorum, and attempt- 
ed to apologize for I knew not what offence : but after 
-Bome hesitation, my extreme sensibility struck me 
speechless. The gentleman, however, kindly disco- 
vered the cause of their merriment, by exclaiming 
against the rude licentiousness of the vulgar, and at 
the same time taking from behind me the pendulous 
reproach to the honours of my head. This discovery 
afforded me inexpressible relief; my paper ramellie 
was thrown into the fire, and I joined in the laugh 
which it produced : but I was still embarrassed by the 
consequences of my mistake, and expected the lady 
by whom I had been invited, with solicitude and ap- 
prehension. 

When she came in, the deference with which she 
was treated by persons who were so much my supe- 
riors, struck me with awe ; my powers of recollection 
were suspended, and I resolved to express my senti- 
ments only by the l(jwness of my bow and the distance 
of luy behaviour: I therefore hastily retreated back- 
ward ; and at the same time bowing with the most 
profound reverence, unhappily overturned the screen, 
which in its fall threw down the breakfast table, broke 
all the china, and crippled the lap-dog. In the midst 
of this ruin I stood torpid in silence and amazement, 
stunned with tlie shrieks of the ladies, tlie yelling of 
the dog, and the clattering of the china: and while I 
considered myself as the author of such complicated 
mischief, I believe I felt as keen anguish as he, who 
with a halter about his neck looks up, while the other 
end of it is fastening to a gibbet. 

The screen, however, was soon replaced, and the 
broken china removed ; and though the dog was the 
principal object of attention, yet the lady sometimes 
adverted to me : she politely d^sivY^^ x^waX. \ ^qwiiA. 
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consider the atcident as <^iio consequence i the china, 
she said, was a trifle, and she hoped Pompey was 
more frighted than hurt. I made some apology, but 
with great confusion and incoherence: at length, 
however, we were agun seated, and break&st was 
brought in. 

I was extremely mortified to perceive, that the dis- 
course turned wholly upon the virtues of Pompey, and 
the consequences of his hurt : it was examined with 
great attention and solicitude, and found to be a iiuEure 
of the skin the whole length of one of his fore-legs. 
After some topical application, his cushion was [daml 
in the comer by his lady, upon which he lay down, 
and indeed whined piteously. 

I was beginning to recover from my perplexity, 
and had just made an attempt to introduce a new sub* 
iect of conversation, when, casdng my eye downward, 
I was again thrown into extreme confosion, by seeing 
somethmg hang from the fore part of my chair, which 
I imagined to be a portion of my shirt ; though indeed 
it ^iras no other than the coiner of a napkin on which 
t sat, and which, during the confusion produced by 
the fledl of the screen, had been left in the chair. 

My embarrassment was soon discovered, though 
the cause was mistaken ; and the lady hoping to re- 
move it, by giving me an opportunity to display my 
abilities without the restndnt of ceremony, requested 
that I would now give her the pleasure which she 
had impatiently expected, and read my play. 

My play, therefore, I was obliged to produce, and 
having found an opportiuiity hastily to button up the 
comer of the napkm while the manuscript lay open 
in my lap, I began to read : and though my voice was 
at first languid, tremulous, and irresolute, yet my at- 
tention was at length drawn from my situation to my 
•subject ; I pronounced with greater emphasis and pro- 
prietyy and I began to watch for the effects which I 
expected to produce upon 1117 9AV&\x)Ts\\NXlwaa ex- 
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Iremely mortified to find, that Avhenever I paused to 
give room for a remark or an encomium, the interval 
uras filled with an ejaculation of pity for the dog, who 
still continued to whine upon his cushion, and was 
lamented in these affectionate and pathetic terms— 
** Ah I poor, dear, pretty, little creature." 

It hr.ppened, however, that by some incidents in the 
fourth act, the passions weixj apparently interested, 
and I was just exulting in my success, when the lady 
who sat next me unliappily opening her snuff-box, 
which was not effected without some difficulty, the 
dust that flew up threw me into a fit of sneezing, 
which instantly caused my upper lip to put me again 
out of countenance : 1 therefore hastily felt for my 
handkerchief, and it was not with less emotion than 
if I had seen a ghost, that I discovered it had been 
picked out of my pocket. In the mean time the op- 
probrious effusion descended like an icicle to my chin; 
and the eyes of the company, which this accident had 
drawn upon me, were now turned away, with looks 
which shewed that their pity was not proof against 
the ridicule of my distress. What 1 suffered at this 
moment, can neither be expressed nor conceived : 1 
turned my head this way and that in the anguish of 
xny mind, without knowing what 1 sought ; and at 
last holding, up my manuscript before my face, I was 
compelled to make use of the end of my neckcloth, 
wiiich I again buttoned into my bosom. After many 
psdnfol efforts, I proceeded in my lecture, and again 
fixed the attention of my hearers. The fourth act was 
finished, and they expressed great impatience to h'^ar 
the catastrophe : I therefore began the fifth with fresh 
confidence and vigour ; but before I had read a page, 
I was interrupted by two gentlemen of great quality, 
professors of buckism, who came with a design to 
wait upon the ladies to an auction. 

i rose up with the rest of the company when they 
came in ; but what was my astom^^;rni^\i\^ Xj^^^c^^^ 

¥OL. IJ, K 
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the napkin, which I had unfortunately secured by one 
coiner, hang do\\n frcm my Avaist to the ground ! 
> rom this dilemma, however, I was delivered by the 
noble buck who stood nearest to me ; who swearing 
an oath of astonishment, twitched the napkin from 
me, and throwing it to the servant, told him that he 
had redeemed it from the rats, who were dragging it 
by degrees into a place where he would never have 
looked for it. Tlwj young ladies were scarce less con* 
founded at this accident than I ; and the noble matron 
herself was somewhat disconcerted ; she saw my ex- 
treme confusion; and thought lit to apologize for her 
cousin's behaviour : " He is a wild boy, Sir/* says 
she, " he plays these tricks with every body ; but it 
" is his way, and nobody minds it.*' When we were 
once more seated, the bucks, upon the peremptory 
refusal of the ladies to p:o out, declared they would 
stay and hear the last act of my tragedy ; I was there- 
fore requested to go on. But my spirits were quite 
exhausted by the violent agitation of my mind; and I 
was intimidated by the presence of two persons, who 
appeared to consider me and my performance as ob- 
jects only of merriment and sport. I would gladly 
have renounced all that in the moniing had been the 
object of my hope, to recover the dignity which I had 
already iost in my own estimation ; and had scarce 
any wish but to return without further disgrace into 
the quiet shade of obscurity. The ladies, however, 
would take no denial, and I was at length obliged to 
comply. 

I was much pleased and surprised at the attention 
with which my new auditors seemed to listen as 1 
went on : the dog was now silent ; I ehcreased the 
pathos of my voice in proportion as I ascended the 
cliinax of distress, and flattered myself that poetry 
and truth would be still victorious : but just at this 
CI hh, the gentleman, who had disengaged mc from 
the napkin J de^red me U> slop \\Qi\i %.\a^\cw^3^i \ some- 
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thing) he saidi» had just started into his mind, which, 
if he did not communicate, he might forget : then 
turning to his companion, " Jack," says he, " there 
« was sold in Smithfield, no longer ago than last Sa- 
" turday, the largest ox that ever I beheld in my life." 
The ricticule of this malicious apostrophe was so strik- 
ing, that pity and decorum gave way, and my patron-, 
ess herself burst into laughter : upon me, indeed, it 
produced a very different effect : for if 1 had been de- 
tected in an unsuccessful attempt to pick a pocket, 
I could not have felt more shame, confusion, and an- 
guish. The laughter into which the company had 
been surprised, was, however, immediately suppress- 
ed, and a severe censure passed upon the person who 
produced it To atone for the mortification which I 
had suffered, the ladies expressed the utmost impa- 
tience to hear the conclusion, and I v/as encouraged 
by repeated encomiums to proceed ; but though I 
once more attempted to recollect myself, and again 
began the s])eech in which I had been intenupted, yet 
my thoughts were still distracted ; my voice faulter- 
ed, and I had scarce breath to finish the first perio'^ 

This was remarked by my tormentor the buck, who 
suddenly snatched tht manuscript out of my hands, 
declared that I did not do my play justice, and that 
he would finish it himself. He then began to read; but 
the affected gravity of his countenance, the unnatural 
tone of his voice, and the remembrance of his late an- 
ecdote of the ox, excited sensations that were incom- 
patible both with pity and terror, and rendered me 
extremely wretched by keeping the company perpe- 
tusliy on the brink of lavighter. . 

In the action of my play, virtue had been sustain- 
ed by her own dignity, and exulted in the enjoyment 
of intellectual and independent happiness, during a 
series of cxtenial calamities that terminated in death ; 
and vice, by the success of her own projects, had 
been betrajed into shame, peT^Ve-xxVjn ^\A ^JSc&Msasssv* 
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These events were indeed natural ; and therefore I 
poetically inferred, with all the confidence of demon- 
stration, that " the toiments of Tartarus, and the fe- 
" licity of Elysium, were not necessary to the justifi- 
" cation of the gods ; since whatever inequality might 
" be pretended in the distribution of externals, peace 
*' is still the prerogative of virtue, and intellectual 
" misery can be inflicted only by guilt." 

But the intellectual misery which I suffered at the 
very moment when this favourite sentiment was read, 
produced an irresistible conviction that it was false : 
beca\ise, except the dread of that punishment which 
I had indirectly denied, I felt all the torment that 
tfculd be inflicted by guilt. In the prosecution of an 
undertaking which I believed to be virtuous, peace 
had been driven from my heart, by the concurrence 
«f accident with the vices of others ; and the misery 
that I suffered, suddenly propagated itself : for not 
only enjoyment, but hope was now at an end; my 
play, upon which both had depended, was overturned 
from its foTindation ; and I w as so much affected that 
I took niy leave with the abrupt haste of distress and 
perplexity. I had no concern about what should be 
said of me when I was departed ; and, perhaps, at the 
moment when I went out of the house, there was not 
in the world any human being more wretched than 
myself. The next morning, when I reflected cooly 
upon these events, I would willingly have reconciled 
my experience with my principles, even at the ex- 
pence of my morals. I would have supposed that my 
desire of approbation was inordinate, and that a vir- 
tuous indifi'erence about the opinion of others would 
have prevented all my distress ; but I was compelled 
to acknowledge, that to acquire tliis indifierence was 
not possible, and that no man becomes vicious by not 
effecting impossibilities : there may be heights of 
virtue beyond our reach ; but to be vicious, we must 
eitlier do sometliing b^xxi wVicYi vi^ Wn^ \^o>«ex to 
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abstain, or neglect somethinpj which we havtf power 
to do : thsre remained, therefore, no expedient to re- 
cover any part of the credit I. had lost, ImU setting a 
tnithy which I had newly discovered by means so ex* 
traordinary, in a new light; and with this view I am 
a candidate for a place in the Adventurer. 

I am, Sir, your's, &c. 

Dramatigus. 
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Qiiisque suos patimur Manes. Vimo. 

Each has hif lot, and bears the fate he drew. 

Fleet, May 6. 
Sir, 

IN consequence of ray engagements, I addres") yon 
once more from the habitations of misery. In this' 
place, from which business and pleasure are equally 
excluded, and in which our only employment aad di- 
version is to hear the narratives of each other, I mi^ht 
much sopner have gathered matenals for a letter, 
had I not hoped to have been rem'^nded of my pro^ 
piise : but since I find myself placed in the regions 
of oblivion, where I am no less neglected by you than 
by the rest of minkind, I resolved no longer to wait 
for solicitation, but stole early this evening from be- 
tween gloomy sulLenness and riotous mwrrimeat, t 
give you an account of part of my companions. 

One of the most eminent members of our club is 
Mr. Edward Scamper, a man of whose name the 
Olympic heroes would not have been ashamed. Ne<l 
was hom ^ n smM estate^ whvcVv Vk^ ^v^Xittovvctf^M^ 
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improve; and therefore, as soon as he became of age, 
mortgaged part of his land to buy a mare and sUd- 
llon, and bred horses for the course. He was at first 
very successful, and gained several of tlie king's 
.pl'fites, as he is now every day boasting, at the ex« 
pence of ve)*y little more than ten times their value. 
At last, however, he discovered, that victory brought 
him more honour than profit ; resolving, therefore, to 
be rich as well as illustrious, he replenished his pock< 
ets by another mortgage, becamt on a sudden a da** 
ring bettor, and resolving not to trust a jockey with 
his fortune, rede his horse himself, distanced two of 
his competitors the first heat, and at last wen the 
race, by forcing his horse on a descent to full speed 
at the hazard of his neck. His estate was thus re- 
paired, and some friends, that had no souls, advised 
him to give over; but Ned now knew the way to riches, 
and therefore, without caution, encreased his expen- 
ces. From this hour he talked and dreamed of no- 
ibing but a horse race ; and rising soon to the sum- 
mit of equestrian reputation, he was constantly ex- 
pected on every course, divided all his time between 
lords and jockies, and, as the unexperienced regulated 
tlicir betls by his example, gained a great deal of 
money by laying openly on one horse and secretly 
on the other. Ned was now so sure of growing rich^ 
tliat he involved his estate in a third mortgage, bor- 
rowed money of all his friends, and risqued his whole 
fortune upon Bay Lincoln. He mounted with beating 
heart, started fair, and won the first heat ; but in the 
second, as he was pushing against the foremost of 
his rivals, his girth broke, his shoulder was dislocat-* 
cd, and before he was dismissed by the surgeon, two 
bailifis fastened upon him, and he saw Newmarket np 
more. His daily amusement for four years has been 
to blow the signal for starting, to make imaginary 
WBtchcs, to repeat the pedigree of Bay Lincoln, and 
to form resolutions agamsl trv)A^ISv^ «K3^3Mt\ ^gjcoQin 
with the choice of his gVrllv, 
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The next in seniority is Mr, Timothy Snug, a man 
of deep contrivance and impenetrable secrecy. His 
fiither died with the reputation of more wealth than 
he possessed. Tim, therefore, entered the world 
with a reputed fortune of ten thousand pounds. Of 
this he very well knew that eight thousand was ima- 
ginary : but being a man of reiined policy, and know- 
ing how much honour is annexed to riches, he resolv- 
ed never to detect his own poverty ; but furnished his 
house with elegance, scattered his money with pro- 
fusion, encouraged every scheme of costly pleasure^ 
spoke of petty losses with negligence, and on the 
day before an execution entered his doors, had pro- 
claimed at a public table his resolution to be jolted no 
longer in a hackney-coach. 

Another of my companions is the magnanimous 
Jack Scatter, the son of a country gentleman, who 
having no other care than to leave him rich, consi- 
dered that literature could not be had without ex- 
pence ; masters would not teach for nothing ; ^d 
when a book was bought and read, it would sell for 
little. Jack was, therefore, taught to read and write 
by the butler ; and when this acquisition was made, 
was left to pass his days in the kitchen and the stable, 
where he heard no crime censured but covetousness 
and distrust of poor honest servants, and where all 
the praise was bestowed on good housekeeping and 
a free heart. At the death of his father, Jack set 
himself to retrieve the honour of his family :.hc aban- 
doned his cellar to the butler, ordered his groom to 
provide hay and com at discretion, took his house- 
keeper's word for the cxpences of the kitchen^ al- 
lowed all his servants to do their work by deputies, 
permitted his domestics to keep his house open to 
their relations and acquaintance, and in ten years was 
conveyed hither, without having purchased by the 
loss of his patrimony either honour or pleasure, or ^ 
obtained smy other gratification lYv«xi\^«X. i^\tSKv^0E)% 1 
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corrupted the neighbouring yillagers by luzury and 
idleness. 

Dick Serge was a draper in Comhill, and passed 
eight years in prosperous diligence^ witiiout any care 
but to keep his books, or any ambition but to be in 
time an alderman ; but then, by some unaccountable 
revolution in his understanding, he became enamour'* 
ed of wit and humour, despised the conversation of 
pedlars and stock-jobbers, and rambled every night 
to the regions of gaiety, in quest of company suited 
to his taste. The wits at first flocked about him for 
sport and afterwards for interest ; some found their 
way into his books, and some into his pockets ; the 
man of adventure was equipi)ed from his shop for the 
pursuit of a fortune ; and he had sometimes the ho- 
nour to have his security accepted when his friends 
were in distress. Elated witli these associations, he 
soon learned to neglect his shop ; and having drawn 
his money out of the funds, to avoid the necessity d 
teazing men of honour for trifling debts, he has been 
forced at last to retire hither till his friends can pro- 
cure him a post at court. 

Another that joins in the same mess, is. Bob Cor- 
nice, whose life has been spent in fitting up a house. 
About ten years ago, Bob purchased the country 
habitation of a bankrupt : the mere shell of a build- 
ing, Bob holds no great matter, the inside is the test 
of elegance. Of this house he was no sooner mas- 
ter than he summoned twenty workmen to his as- 
sistance, t<»re up the floors and laid them anew, strip- 
ped off the wainscot, drew the windows from their 
frames, altered the disposition of doors and fire-pla* 
ces, and cast the whole fabric into a new form : his 
next care was to have his ceilings painted, his pan- 
Aels gilt, and his chimney-pieces carved : every thing 
was executed by the ablest hands x Bob's business 
was to follow the workmen with a microscopet anfi 
cmU upon them to rttovich lYiftii i^t^vrcsMNDRAa^ «nd 
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heighten excellence to perfection. The reputation of 
his house now brings round hini a daily confluence 
of visitants, and every one tells him of some ele- 
gance which he has hitherto overlooked, some con« 
venience not yet procured, or some new mode in or- 
nament or furniture. Bob, who had no wish but to 
be admired, nor any guide but the fashion, thought 
every thing beautiful in proportion as it was new, and 
considered his work as unfinished, while any observer 
could suggest an addition ; some altet*ation was there- 
fore every day made, without any other motive than 
the charms of novelty. A traveller at last suggested 
to him the convenience of a grotto : Bob immediate- 
ly ordered the mount of his garden to be excavated ; 
and having laid out a large sum in shells and mine- 
rals, was busy in regulating the disposition of the 
colours and lustres, when two gentlemen, who had 
asked permission to see his gardens, presented him 
a writ, and led him off to less elegant apartments. 

I know not. Sir, whether among this fraternity of 
-sorrow you will think any much to be pitied ; nor in- 
dcfed do many of them appear to solicit compassion, 
for they generally applaud their own conduct, and 
despise those whom want of taste or spirit suffers to 
grow rich. It were happy if the prisons of the 
kingdom were filled only with characters like these, 
men whom prosperity could not make useful, and 
whom ruin cannot make wise : but there are among 
us many who raise different sensations, many that 
owe their present misery to the seductions of trea- 
chery, the strokes of casualty, or the tenderaess of 
pity ; many whose sufferings disgrace society, and 
whose virtues would adorn it : of jdiese, when fami- 
liarity shall have enabled me to rcOTunt their stories 
without horror, you may expect another narrative 
from. 

Sir, 
Your mo^t Ywiic^Afc ^«r^^x^^ 
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Kdigio Claui}iaki 

..His confidence in heav'n 

Sunk by degrees 

. IF a recluse i&oralist^ who speculates in a clcistc 
should suppose every practice to be infieunous in pr 
portion as it is allowed to be criminal^ no man wou 
wcmder : but every man M'ho is acquainted with W 
and is able to substitute the discoveries of expericn* 
for the deductions of reason^ knows that he would I 
mistaken. 

Lying is generally allowed to be less criminal thi 
adultery ; and yet it is known to render a man mu 
more in&mous and contemptible ; for he who wou 
modestly acquiesce in an imputation of adultery as 
compliment, would resent that of a lie as an insi 
for which life only could atone. Thus are men tam 
ly led hoodwinked by custom^ the creature of th« 
own folly, and while imaginary light flashes und 
the bandage which excludes the reality, they fond 
believe that they behold the sun. 

Lying, however, does not incur more infamy tJii 
it deserves, though other vices incur less. I ha 
before remarked, that there are some practices, whic 
though they degrade a man to the lowest class 
moral characters, do yet imply some natural supei 
ority ; but lying is, on the contrary, always an it 
plication of wesiuiess and defect. Slander is the i 
venge of a cowwd, and dissimulation his defence 
lying boasts are the stigma of impotent ambition, 
obscurity without merit, and pride totally destitu 
of in teWectual dignity : and even lies of apology ir 
plj infliscretion or rustic\\.y> \^tvQV^»rvc^^ ^'^^kVc^^ ^r i 
decorum.. 
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But there is equal turpitude^ and yet grater 
meanness, in those forms of speech which deceive 
without direct falsehood. The crime is committed 
with greater deliberation, as it requires more con- 
trivance ; and by the offenders the use of the lan- 
guage is totally perverted : they conceal a meaning 
opposite to that which they express ; their speech is 
a kind of riddle propounded for an evil puipose ; as 
they may, therefore, be properly distinguished by the 
name of Sphinxes, there would not perhaps be much 
cause for regret, if, like the first monster of the 
name^ they should break their necks upon the solu- 
tion of their enigmas. 

Indirect lies more effectually than others destroy 
that mutual confidence, which is said to be the band 
of society : they are more frequently repeated, be- 
cause they are not prevented by the dread of detec- 
tion : and he who has obtained a virtuous character 
is not always believed, because we know not but that 
he may have been persuaded by the sophistry of folly, 
that to deceive is not to lie, and that there is a certain 
manner in which truth may be violated Iwthout incur- 
ring either guilt or shame. 

But lying, however practised, does, like every 
other vice, ultimately disappoint its own purpose : 
** A lying tongue is but for a moment." Detrac- 
tion, when it is discovered to be false, confei^s honour^ 
and dissimulation provokes resentment ; the false 
boast incurs contempt, and the false apology aggra 
vates t\\9 offence. 

Is it not, therefore, astonishing, that a practice, 
for whatever reason, so universally infamous and un- 
successful should not be more generally and scru- 
pulously avoided ? To think, is to renounce it : and» 
that I may fix the attention of my readers a little lon- 
ger upon the subject, I shall relate a story, which 
perhaps^ by those who have much sensibility, will 
oat soon be forgotten. 
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Charlotte and Maria were educated together at an 
eminent boarding-school near London : there was lit- 
tle difference in their age, and their personal acccm- 
plishmcnts were equal : but though their families 
were of the same rank, yet, as Charlotte was an only 
child, she was considerably superior in fortune. 

Soon after they were taken home, Charlotte was ad- 
dressed by Captain Freeman, who, besides his com- 
mission in the guards, had a small paternal estate : 
but as her friends hoped for a more advantageous 
match, th? Captain was desired to forbear his visits, 
and the lady to think of him no more. After some 
fruitless struggles they acquiesced ; but the discon- 
tent of both was so apparent, that it was thought ex- 
pedient to remove Miss into the country. She was 
sent to her aunt, the lady Meadows, who, with her 
daughter, lived retired at the family seat, more than 
one hundred miles distant from the metropolis. Af- 
ter she had repined in this dreaiy solitude from April 
to Augustj;she was surprised with a visit from her fa- 
ther, who toiugjit -with hinpi Sir James Forrest, a 
young gentiSniliA who had just succeeded to a baro- 
net's title, and a very large estate in the same county. 
Sir James had good-nature and good-sense, an agree- 
able person, and an easy address : Miss was insensi- 
bly pleased with his company ; her vanity, if not her 
love,' had a new object ; a desire to be delivered from 
a state of dependance and obscurity, had almost ab- 
sorbed all the rest ; and it is no wonder that tliis de- 
sire was gratified, wiicn scarce any other wa» felt ; 
or that in compliance with the united solicitations of 
her friends, and her lover, she sufiered herself witliin 
a few weeks to become a lady and a wife. They omi- 
tinued in the country till the beginnmg of October, 
and then came up to London, having prevailed upon 
her aunt to accompany them, that Miss Meadovrs^ 
With whom the bride had contracted an intimate 
Inendsbjp^ might be gralited VvVVv X\v^ ^N^mQUE of 
tbff town during the winter. 
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Captain Freeman, when he heard that Mi«6 Cliar- 
lotte was married) immediately made proposals of 
marrif^ to Maria, with whom he became acquaint- 
ed during his visits to her friend, and soon after mar- 
ried her. 

The friendship of the two young ladies seemed 
to be rather encreased than diminished by their mar- 
riage ; they were always of the same party both in 
the private and public diversions of the season, and 
visited each other without the formalities of messages 
and dress. 

But neither Sir James nor Mrs. Freeman could re- 
flect without uneasiness upon the frequent interviews 
which this familiarity and confidence produced be- 
tween a lover and his mistress, whom force only had 
divided ; and though of these interviews they were 
themselves witnesses, yet Sir James insensibly be- 
came jealous of his lady, and Mrs. Freeman of her 
husband. 

It happened in the May following, that Sir James 
went about ten miles out of town to be present at the 
election of a member of parliament for the county, 
and was not expected to return till the next day. In 
the evening his lady took a chair and visited Mrs. 
Freeman : the rest of the company went away early, 
the Captsdn was upon guard. Sir James was out of 
town, and the two ladies after supper sate down to pi- 
quet, and continued the game without once reflecting 
upon the hour till thre€ in the morning. Lady Forrest - 
would then have gone home ; but Mrs. Freeman, 
perhaps chiefly to conceal a contrary desire, impor- 
tuned her to stay till the Captain came in, and at 
length with some reluctance she consented. 

About five the Captain came home, and Lady For- 
rest immediately sent out for a chair ; /k'chitir, ieis it 
happened, could not be procured : but a hackney «^ 
coach being i>rought in its stead, the Captain insisted j 
upon waidng on her ladyship Yiom%« '^Vvvi^ ^Mt \«3e^^ 
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sed with some emotion ; it ig probable «he sttll re- 
garded the Captain witli less indifference than she 
wished, and was therefore more sensible of the im- 
propriety of his offer : but her reasons for rejecting 
it, however forcible, being such as she could not al- 
ledge,. he persisted, and her resolution was overborne. 
By this importunate complaisance the Captain had 
not only thrown Lady Forrest into con^sion, but dis- 
pleased his wife : she could not, however, without 
unpoliteneFs, oppose it ; and lest her uneasiness 
should be discovered, she affected a negligence which 
in some degree revenged it : she desired that when 
he came back he would not disturb her, for that she 
should go directly to bed ; and added, with a kuid of 
drowsy inseusibihty, ^^ I am mone than half asleep 
already." 

. Lady Forrest and the Captain were to go from the 
Haymarket to Grosvenor Square. It was about half 
an hour after five when they got into the coach ; the 
morning was remarkably fine, the late contest had 
shaken off all disposition to sleep, and Lady Forrest 
could not help saying, that she had much rather 
take a walk in the Park than go home to bed. The 
Captain zealously expressed the same sentiment, and 
proposed that the coach should set them down at St« 
James's Gate. The lady, however, had nearly the 
same objections against being seen in the Mali with- 
out any other company than the Captain, that she had 
against its being known that they were alone toge- 
ther in a hackney-coach : she, therefore, to extricate 
herself from this second difficulty, proposed that they 
should call at her father's in Bondstreet, and take her 
cousin Meadows, whom she knew to'be an early riser 
with them. This project was immediately put in 
execution ; but Lady > orrest found her cousin indis« 
posed with a cold. When she had communicated the 
design o£ this early visit, Miss Meadows entreated 
Jut to give up her walk m tk^ Y«ccVl^ Xa ^\3W| till the 
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fiunily rose) and go home after breakfast ; << No," re- 
plied Lady Forrest, ^ I am determined upon a walk ; 
<< but as I must first get rid of Captain Fi-eemani 
" I will send down word that I will take your ad- 
** vice.** A servant was accordingly dispatched to 
acquaint the Captain, who was waiting below, that 
Miss Meadows was indisposed and had engaged Ladf 
Forrest to breakfast. 



No. LV. TUESDAY, MAY 15. 

Qpid quisque vitet, nunquam homini satis. 

Cauium est in horas. Hor. 

Wliile dangers hourly round us rise, 

No cauLion ^uaras us from surprize. Francis. 

THE Captain discharged the coach ; but been pi. 
qued at the behaviour of his wife, and feeling that 
flo>(V of spirits which usually returns with the mom- 
iii'^y . even to those who have not slept in the night, 
he had no desire to go home, and therefore resolved 
to enjoy the fine moming in the Park alone. 

Lady Forrest, not doubting but that the Captain 

would immediately return home, congratulated her- 

^If upon her deliverance ; but at the same time t« 

Ihdulge her dc8ii*e of a walk, followed him into the 

Park. . 

The Captain had reached the top of the Mall, and 
turning back met her before she had advanced two 
hundred yards beyond the palnce. The moment she 
perceived him, the remembrance of her message, 
the motives that produced it, the detection of its 
falsehood, and discovei'y of its design, her disap- 
pointment and consciousness of that ver^ sltxiatiod j 
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which she had so much reason to avoid, all concurr^ 
to cover her with confusion which it was imposiubk 
to hide : pride and good breeding were, however^ 
still predominant over truth and prudence ; she wits 
still zealous to remove from the Captain's mitktany 
suspicion of a design to shun him, and therefore, with 
an effort perhaps equal to that of a hero who smiles 
upcn the rack, she affected an air of gaiety, said she 
was glad to see him, and as an excuse for her mes- 
sage and her conduct, prattled something about the 
tickleness of woman's mind, and concluded with [ob- 
i&erving, that she changed her's too often ever to be 
mad. By this conduct a retreat was rendered impos- 
sible, and ithey walked together till between eight 
and nine : but the clouds having insensibly gathered, 
and a sudden shower falling just as they ^ched 
Sprirg-Gardens, they went out instead of going back i 
and the Captain having put the lady into a chair took 
his leave. 

It happened that Sir James, contrary to his first 
purpose, had returned from his journey, at night. He 
learnt from the servants, that his lady was gone to 
Captain Freeman's, and was secretly displeased that 
she hcid made this visit when he was absent ; an in- 
cident, which, however trifling in itself, was by the 
magic of jealousy swelled into importance : yet upon 
recollection he reproved himself for this displeasure, 
since the presence of the Captain's lady would suffi- 
ciently secure the honor of his own. VVhilc he was 
struggling with these suspicions, they inci-eased botl^» 
in number and strength in proportion as the ni^ht 
wore aw ay. At one he went to bed ; but he passed the 
night in agonies of terror and resentment, doubting 
whether the absence of his lady was the effect of a<> 
cident or design, listening to every noise, and bewil- 
dering himself in a multitude of extravagant suppo- 
sitions. He rose again at break of day ; and after se- 
reral hours of suspense and Ivvesolution, whether t» 
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waft the issue* or go out for intelligence, the restless- 
ness of curiosity prevailed, and about eight he set 
out for Captain Freeman's ; but left woi'd with his 
servant's, that he was gone to a neighbouring coffee- 
house. 

Mrs. Freeman, whose affected indifference and dis- 
simulation of a design to go immediately to bed, con- 
tributed to prevent the Captain's return, had during^ 
his absence suffered inexpressible disquiet ; she had9 
indeed, neither intention to go to bed, nor inclination 
to sleep ; she walked backward and forward in hei* 
chamber, distracted with jealousy and suspense, till 
she was infoiTned that Sir James was below, and de- 
sired to see her. When she came down, he disco- 
vered that she had been in tears ; his fear was now 
more alarmed than his jealousy, and he concluded 
that some fatal accident had befallen his wife ; but 
he soon learnt that she and the Captain had gone 
from thence at five in the morning, and that he was 
not yet returned. Mrs. Freeman, by Sir James*s en- 
quiry, knew that his lady had not been at home : her 
suspicions, therefore, were confirmed ; and in her 
jealousy, which to prevent a duel she laboured to con- 
ceal, Sir James found new cause for his ovm. He de- 
termined, however, to wait with as much decency as 
Dpssible, till the Captain came in ; and perhaps two 
persons were never more embarrassed by the presence 
of each other. While breakfast was getting ready. 
Dr. Tattle came to pay Mrs. Freeman a morning 
visit ; and to the unspeakable grief both of the lady 
and her guest, was immediately admitted. Doctor 
Tattle is one of those male gossips who in the com- 
mon opinion are the most diverting company in the 
world. The Doctor saw that Mrs. Freeman was low- 
spirited, and made several efforts to divert her, but 
without success : at last he declared with an sur of 
ironical importance, that he could teU her such news 
U8 would make her iook grave for «ome,\iDixki^\ ^TVi<^ 

L 2 
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" Captain," says he, " has just huddled a lady into a 
" chair, at the door of a bagnio near Spring-Gar- 
" dens." He soon perceived, that this speech was 
received with emotions very different from those he 
intended to produce ; and, therefore, added, " that 
" she need not, however, be jealous j for notwith- 
^ standing the manner in which he had related the 
** incident, the lady was certainly a woman of cha- 
" racter, as he mstantly discovered by her mien and 
" appearance :" This particular confirmed the sus* 
picion it was intended to remove ; and the Doctor 
fining that he was not so good company as usual, 
took his leave, but was met at the door by the Cap- 
tain, who brought him back. His presence, however 
insignificant, imposed some restraint upon the rest 
of the company ; and Sir James, with as good an 
appearance of jocularity as he could assume, asked 
the Captain, " What he had done with his wife." 
The Captain, with some irresolution, replied? that 
" he had l.eft her early in the morning at her father's ; 
" and that having made a point of waiting on her .: 
^' home, she sent word down that her cousin Mea- 
'^ dows was indisposed, and had engaged her to break- 
" fast.'* The Captain, who knew nothing of the 
anecdote that had been communicated by the Doctori 
judged by appearances that it was prudent thus indi- 
rectly to lie, by concealing the truth both from Sir 
James and his wife : he supposed, indeed, that Sir 
James would immediately enquire after his wife at 
her father's, and learn that she did not stay there to 
breakfast ; but as it would not follow that they had 
been together, he left her to account for her absence 
as she thought fit, taking for granted that what he had 
concealed she also would conceal, for the same rea- 
sons ; or, if she did not, as he had affirmed nothing 
contrary to truth, he might pretend to have conceal'- 
ed it in jVst. Sir Jame^) a^ ^on «& Ive had received 
this mtelGgenccj look. Va» U^^ m\}Ei ^m^ w^^itsM^* ' 
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ace of satisfaction, and was followed by the Doctor. 

As soon as Mfs. Freeman and the Captain were 
one, she questioned him with great earnestness 
}out the lady whom he had been seen to put into a 
tiair. When he had heard that this incident had 
een related in the presence of Sir James, he was 
reatly alarmed lest lady Forrest should increase his 
ispicions, by attempting to conceal that which* by 

series of enquiry to which he was now stimulated, 
B would probably discover : he condemned this con- 
ict in himself, and, as the most effectual means at 
ice to quiet the mind of his wife and obtain her 
Mustance, he told her all^ that had happened, and 
is apprehension of the consequences : he also urged 
sr to go directly to Miss Meadows, by whom his 
:count would be confirmed, and of whom she might 
am farther intelligence of Sir James ; and to find 
)toe way to acquaint lady Forrest with her danger, 
id admonish her to conceal nothing. 

Mrs. Freeman was convinced of the Captain's sin- 
aity, not only by the advice which he urged her to 
ivc to lady Forrest, but by the consistency of the 
ory and the manner in which he was affected. Her 
Alousy was changed into pity for her friend, and ap- 
rehension for her husband. She hasted to Miss Mea \ 
3WS, and leanitthat Sir James had^jwii^of the ser- 
mt for his lady, and was told that ipMid been there 
arly with Captain Freeman, but went away -soon after 
im : she related to Miss Meadows all that had hap- 
ened, and thinking it at least possible that Sir James ; 
light not go directly home, she wrote the following 
iter to his lady : 

** My dear Lady Forrest, 
" I AM in the utmost distress for you. Sir James 
has suspicions which truth cmly can remove, and 
of which my indiscretion is the CAXX^e. \1 Wsafi^ ^ 
n^t coxiceai&d my desire of the Caigltra^^ T^^oictk^ ^ 
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«' your design to disengage yourself from him, which 
« I learn from Miss Meadows would have been ef- 
« fected. Sir James breakfasted with me in the 
*' Haymarket ; and has since called at your father's, 
*< from whence I wrlle : he knows that your stay 
" here was short, and has reason to believe the Cap- 
(' tain put you into a chair some hours afterwards at 
" Spring-Gardens. 1 hope, therefore, my dear lady, 
« that this will reach your hands time enough to 
« prevent your concealing any thing. It would have 
" been better if Sir James had known nothing, for then. 
" you would not have been suspected ; but now he 
" must know all, or you cannot be justified. For- 
" give the freedom with which* I write, and believe 
<' me most affectionately 

*' Youi's, 

" Maria FREEMA«rt 

" P. S. I have ordered the bearer to say he came 
" from Mrs. Fashion the milliner." 

This letter was given to a chairman, and he was 
ordered to say he brought it from the milliners ; 
because, if it should be known to come from 
Mrs. Freeman, and should fall- by accident into Sir 
James's handa^J^ curiosity might prompt him to 
read it, and hi4fl||pusy to question the lady, with- 
out communicsS^tixe contents. 
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.'." No. LVI. SATURDAY, MAY W. 

.; ]:. *«— Midtot in lumma pericula mlftit . 

I p Venturi amor ipse maU. Lvcam. 

I- ■ 

: . How oA: the lear of ill to ill betnjs ! 

• 

' SIR James being convinced, that his lady and the 
Captain had passed the morning at a bagnio» by the 
answer which he received at her fiither'a, went direct- 
ly home. His lady was just arrived before Mm, and 
had not recovered from the confusion and dread which 
sdaed &er when she heard that Sir James came to 
town the night before, and at the same instant and- 
citMled the consequences of her own indiscretion. 
Sie'was told he was<^hen at the coffee-house, and in 
a few minutes was thrown into an universal tremor 
upOQ^heanng him knock at the door. He perceived 
h^r -distress, not with compassion but rage, because 
h< hi^eired it to proceed from the consciousness of 
l^t : he turned pale, and his lips quivered ; but he 
so fiur restrained his passion as to ask without invec- 
tive, « Where and how she had passed the night." 
She repUed, ^ At Captain Freeman's ; that the Cap- 
^ tain was upon guanl, tliat she sat up with his lady 
^ till he came in, and that then insisting to see her 
" home she would suffer the coach to go no further 
" tlmn her father's, where he left her early in the 
" morning :" she had not fortitude to reUte the se- 
quel, but stopped with some appearance of irresolu- 
tion and terror. Sir James then asked, " If she came 
" directly from her father's home." This question, 
and the manner in which it was asked, increased her 
cotkfusion : to appear to have stopped short in her 
narrative, she thought would be an implication of 
gudt, as it would betray a desire of concealment : 
but the past could not be recalled, and she was im- 
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pelled by equivocation to falsehood, from which) 
however, she would have been kept back by fear, if 
Sir James had not deceived her into a belief that he 
had been no further than the neighbourhood. After 
these tumultuous reflections which passed in a mo* ' 
ment, she ventured to aflirm, tliat ^< she staid with 
^' Miss Meadows till eight, and then came home :" 
but she uttered this falsehood with such marks of 
guilt and shame, which she had indeed no otherwise 
than by this falsehood incurred or deserved, that Sir 
J^mes no more doubted her infidelity than her exist- 
ence. As her story was the same with that of the i 
Captain's, and as one had concealed the truth and the 
other denied it, he concluded there was a confedera- ' 
cy between them ; and determining first to bring the 
Captain to account, he turned from her abruptly, and 
immediately left the house. 

At th€ door he met the chairman who had been . 
dispatched by Mrs. Freeman to his lady ; and fierce- 
ly interrogating him what was his business, the man 
produced the letter, and saying, as he had been or» 
dered, that he brought it from Mrs. Fashion, Stf 
James snatched it from him, and muttering some 
expressions of contempt and resentment, thrust it 
into his pocket. 

It happened that Sir James did not find the Cap- • 
tain at heme : he therefore left a billet, in which he 
requested to see him at a neighbcuring tavern, and j 
added that he had put on his sword. jl 

In the mean time, his lady, dreadmg a discovery ;! 
of the falsehood which she had asserted, dispatched . 
a billet to Captain I reeman ; in which she conjured 
him as a man of honour, for particular reasons not 
to own to Sir James, or any other person, that h« 
had seen her after he had left her at her father's : she 
also wrote to her cousin Meadows, intreating, that if 
she was questioned by Sir James, he might be told 
that she staid with her 1\\\ ei^VA. o'clock^ an hoii'r «t 
which only herself and tiie %trjww\.^^<ix^ \s^. 
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The billet to Miss Meadows came soon after the 
iiairman had returned with an account of what had 
lappened to the letter ; and Mrs. Freeman was just 
Tone in. great haste to relate the accident to the Cap* 
un, as it was of importance that he should know it 
efore his next interview with Sir James : but the 
^tain had been at home before her, and had receiv- 
d both Sir James' billet and that of his lady. He 
'ent immediately to the tavern, and, enquiring for 
•ir James Forrest, was shewn into a back-ix)om one 
•air of stairs : Sir James received his salutation with- 
Qt reply, and instantly bolted the door. His jealou- 
f was complicated with that indignation and con- 
smpt, which a sense of injury from a person of in- 
irior rank never fails to produce ; he therefore, de- 
oanded of the Captain in a haughty tone, '^ Whe^- 
ther he had not that morning been in company 
with his wife, after he had left her at her father's .^" 
lie Captain who was incensed at Sir James's man- 
ner, and deemed himself engaged in honour to keep 
be lady's secret, answered, that " after what he had 
' said in the morning, no man had a right to sup- 
' pose he had seen the lady afterwards ; that to ix>- 

• sinuate tlie contrary, was obliquely to charge him 
' with a falsehood, that he was bound to answer no 
' such questions, till they were properly explained ; 

* and that as a gentleman he was prepared to vindi- 
' cate his honour." Sir James justly deemed this 
"eply an equivocation and an insult ; and being no 
onger able to restrain his rage, he cursed the Captain 
18 a liar and a scoundrel, and at the same time strik- 
Dg him a violent blow with his fist, drew his sword 
Mid put himself in a posture of defence. Whatever 
icsign the Captain might have had to bring his friend 
to temper, and reconcile him to his wife, when he 
first entered the room, he was now equally enraged, 
Mid indeed had suffered equal indignity ; he there- 
btt, drew at the same instant, and 3c^x.^t ^ le^ ^'t^ 
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perate passei on both sides^ he received a wound i 
his breast, and reeling backward a few paces^ k. 
down. 

The noise had brought many people to the doorc 
the room, and it was forced open just as the Captu 
received his wound : Sir James was secured, and 
messenger was dispatched for a surgeon. In tb 
mean time, the captain perceived himself to be dying 
and whatever might before have been his opinion c 
right and wrong, and honour and shame, he no^ 
thought all dissimulation criminal, and that his mva 
derer had alright to that truth which he thought i 
meritorious to deny him wh^n he was his friend : h( 
therefore, earnestly desired to speak a few words t 
him in private. This request was immediately granl 
ed ; the persons who had rushed in withdrew, cor 
tenting themselves to keep guard at the door ; an 
the Captain beckoning Sir James to kneel down by biff 
then told him that ^* however his lady might hav 
" been surprized or betrayed by pride or fear int 
^ dissimulation or falsehood, she was innocent of th 
^^ crime which he supposed her solicitous to conceal: 
he then briefly related all the events as they had hi^ 
pened ; and at last grasping his hand, urged him t 
escape from the window, that he might be a Mend t 
his widow and to his child, if its birth should not b 
prevented by the death of its father. Sir Jamc 
yielded to the force of this motive, and escaped t 
the Captain had directed. In his way to Doveri h 
read the ktter which he had taken from thechairmar 
and the next post inclosed it in the following to b: 
lady: 

" My dear Charlotte, 

" I AM the most wretched of all men ; but I d 

" not upbraid you as the cause : would to God that 

" were not more guilty than yov ! We are the ma: 

^ tyrs of dissimulation. \i^ 0[\s^\\xi\3\»xkk«idear Ca] 
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" tain Freeman was induced to waste those hours 
" with you, which he would otherwise have enjoyed 
" with the poor unhappy dissembler his wife. Trust- 
** ing in the success of dissimulation, you was tempt- 
** ed to enter into the Park, where you met him whom 
^ you wished to shun. By detecting dissimulation 
^ in the Captain, my suspicions were encreased ; 
•* and by dissimulation and falsehood you confirmed 
** them. But your dissimulation and falsehood were 
" the effects of mine : yours were ineffectual, mine 
<« succeeded : for I left word that I was gone no fur- 
** ther than the coffee-house, that you might not sus- 
" pect I had learned too much to be deceived. By 
" the success of a lie put into the mouth of a chair- 
" man, I was prevented from reading a letter which 
" at last would have undeceived me ; and by persist- 
^ ing in dissimulation, the Captain has made his 
" fHend a fug^dve, and his wife a widow. Thus 
*' does insincerity terminate in misery and confusion, 
** whether in its immediate purpose it succeeds or is 
** disappointed. O my dear Charlotte I if ever we 

*' meet again to meet again in peace is impos- 

" sible .but if ever we meet again, let us resolve 

" to be sincere : to be sincere is to be wise, innocent 
" and safe. We venture to commit faults which 
..** shame or fear would prevent, if wq did not hope 
" to conceal them by a lie. But in the labyrinth of 
^ falsehood, men meet those evils which tliey seek 
^ to avoid ; and as in the strait path of truth alone 
." they can see before them, in the strait path of truth 
>' alon^ they can pursue felicity with success. Adieu ! 

^ 1 am dreadftil ! I can subscribe nothing that 

«* does not reproach and torment me Adieu !" 

Within a few weeks after the receipt of this letter, 
the unhappy lady heard that her husband was cast 
.away, in his passage to France. 
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No. LVTI. TUESDAY, MAY 22, 

........Nee vox hominem sonat VimG. 

O more than human voice ! 

To the jldventurer. 
S1R9 

LONGINUS proceeds to address his friend Teren- 
tiaims in the following manner : 

It is the peculiar piivilege of poetry, not only to 
place matenal objects in the most amiable attitudts, 
and to clothe them in the most graceful dress, but 
also to give life and motion to immaterial beings : 
and form, and colour, and action, even to abstrdct 
ideas ; to embody the Virtues, the Vices, and the 
Passions ; and to bring befote our eyes as on a stage, 
every faculty of the human mind. 

Prosopopoeia, therefore, or personification, con- 
ducted with dignity and propriety, may be justly es- 
teemed one of the greatest efforts of the creative 
"power of a warm and lively imagination. Of this fi- 
gure many illustrious examples maybe produced from 
the Jewish writers I have been so earnestly recom- 
mending to your perusal ; among whorai, eveiy p^it 
and object ol nature is animated, and endowed ^iih 
sense, with passion, and with language. 

To say that the lightning obeyed the commands 
of Codi would of itself be sufficiently sublime ; but 
a Hebi^w bard expresses this idea with far greater 
energy and life : ** Canst thou send lightnings. th:.t 
** they may go, and say unto thee. Here wc are !" 
And again, ** God sendeth forth light, and it go- 
(^ eth : he calleth it agsun, and it obeyeth him with 
** tear.*' How animated^ how em*?hatical» is this 
i/Ziexpected answer, " Here wc are !'* 
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Plato, with a divine boldness, introduces in his 
Crito, the laws of Athens pleading with Socrates, 
and dissuading him from an attempt to escape from 
the prison in which he was confined ; and the Roman 
rival of Demosthenes has made his counti^ tenderly 
expostulate with Cataline, on the dreadful miseries 
which his rebellion would devolve on her head. But 
will a candid critic prefer either of these admired 
personifications, to those passages in the Jcwi^sh 
poets, where Babylon, or Jerusalem, or Tyre, are re- 
i-tXisented as sitting on the du3t, covered with sack- 
cloth, stretching out their hands in vain, and loudly 
lamenting their desolation ? Nay, farther, will he 
reckon them even equal to the following fictions ? 
Wisdom is introduced, saying of herself ; " VVhen 
*' God prepared the heavens, I, was there ; when he 
w set a circle upon the face of the deep, when he gave 
^ to the sea his decree that the waters should not 
^ pass lus commandments, when he appointed the 
^ foundations of the earth, then was I by him as 
^ one brought up with him ; and I was daily his de- 
" light, playing always before him." Where, Te- 
rentianus, shall we find our Minerva, speaking with 
such dignity and elevadon ? The goddess of the He- 
brew bard, is not only the patroness and in ventres* 
of arts and learning, the parent of felicity and famet 
the guardian and conductress of human life ; but 
she is painted as immortal and eternal, the constant 
companion of the great Creator himself, and the 
partaker of his counsels and designs. Still bolder is 
the other Prosopopoeia : " Destniction and Death 
" say (of Wisdom) we have heard the fame thereof 
" with our ears." If pretenders to taste and judg- 
ment censure such a fiction as exti^avagant and wild, 
I despise their frigidity and gross insensibility. 

When Jehovah is represented as descending to 
punish the earth in his just anger, it is added, " Be-, j 
^ fore him went the Pestilence." "WYxtTvXJeit'^'^j^^- 
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Ionian tyrant is destroyed, " the fir-trees rejoicfc at 
*' his fall, and the cedars of Lebanon, saying. Since 
" thou art laid down, no feller is come up agpainst 
" us." And at tlie captivity of Jerusalem the very 
ramparts and the walls lament, " they languish toge- 
** ther." Read likewise the following address, and 
tell me what emotion you feel at the time of peru- 
sal :" O thou sword of the Lord, how long will it 
" be ere thou be quiet ! Put up thyself into thy scab- 
•* bard, rest and be silent." Art thou not amazed 
and delighted, my friend, to behold joy and angubb^ 
and revenge ascribed to the trees of the forest, to 
walls, and warlike instruments. 

Before I conclude these observations, I cannot for- 
bear taking notice of two remarkable pasfsages in the 
Hebrew writers, because they bear a close resem- 
blance with two in our own tragedians. 

Sophocles, by a noble Prosopopoeia^ thus aggra- 
vates the misery of the Thebans) visited by a dread- 
ful plague ,**' Hell is enriched with g^roans and la- 

** mentations." This image is heightened by a Jew- 
ish author, who describes Hell or Hades, as, ^ an' 
^ enormous monster, who hath extended and en-* 
^^ larged himself, and opened his insatiable mouth 
** without measure." 

Cassandra, in Eschylus, struck with the treachery 
and barbarity of Clytemnestra, who ib murdering her 
husband Agamemnon, suddenly exclwms in a pro- 
phetic fury, " Shall I call her the direful mother of 
*< Hell !" To represent the most terrible species of 
destruction, the Jewish poet says, " The first-bom 
w of Death shall devour his strength." 

Besides the attribution of person and action to ob- 
jects immaterial or inanimate, thei'c is still another 
species of the Prosopopoeia no less lively and beauti- 
h\\ than the former, when a real pei-son is introduced 
speaking with propriety and decorum. The speeches 
which the Jewish poets have v>3A. m\o \Vv^ w.outh of 
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their Jehovah, J^rc woithy the greatness and incom- 
prehensible Majesty of the All-Perfect Being, Hear 
him asking one of his creatures, with a lofty kind of 
irony, ** Where wast thou, when I laid the founda- 
<* tions of the earth ? declare, if thou h?.st under- 
^ standing. Who hath laid the measui*es thereof, 
^ if thou knowest ; or who hath stretched the line 
•* upon it ? Whereon are tlie foundations thereof 
** fastened, or who laid the comer-stone ? When the 
*< morning stars sang together, and ail the sons of 
" God shouted for joy ? Or who shut up the sea with 
^ doors, when it brake forth as if it had issued out 
** of the womb ? When I brake up for it my decreed 
^* place, and set bars, and doors, and said, Hitlierto 
*^ shalt thou come, but no fanher, and here shall 
** the pride of thy waves be stayed." How can we 
reply to these sublime enquiries, but in the words 
that follow ? '^ Behold, I am vile, what shall I an- 
" swer thee ? I will lay mine hand upon my mouth." 

I have in a former treatise observed to you, that 
Homer has degraded his Gods into men : these wri- 
ters alone have not violated the Divine Majesty by 
inadequate and indecent representations, but have 
made the great Creator act and speak in a manner 
suitable to the supreme dignity of his nature, as far 
as the gvossness of mortal conceptions will permit. 
From the sublimity and spirituality of their notions, 
so different in degree and kind from those of the 
most exalted philosophers, one may, perhaps, be 
inclined to think their claim to a divine inspiration 
reasonable and just, since God alone can describe 
himself to man. 

I had written thus far, when I received dispatches 
fip©m the empress Zenobia, with orders to attend her 
instantly at Palmyra ; but am resolved, before I set 
out, to add to this letter a few remarks on the beau- 
tiM compariftoas of the Hebrew poets. 

M 3 
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The use of similies in general consibts in the ilkis- 
tnition or aniplificution of any subject, or in present- 
ing pleasing pictures to the mind by the suggestion 
of new images. Homer and the Hebrew bai-ds dis- 
dain minute lesemblances, and seek not an exact 
correspondence with every feature of the object they 
introduce. Provided a general likeness appear, they 
think it sufficient. Not solicitous for exactness, 
which in every work is the sure criterion of a cold 
and creeping genius, they introduce many circum- 
stances that perhaps have no direct aflinity to the 
subject, but taken all together contribute to the varie- 
ty and beauty of the piece. 

The pleasures of friendship and benevolence are 
compared to the perfumes that flow from the oint- 
ments usually poured on the priest's head, which run 
down to his beanl and even to the skirts of his cloth- 
ing. The sun rising and breaking in upon the shades 
of night, is compared to a bride-groom issuing out 
of his chamber ; in allusion to the Jewish custom, of 
ushering the bridegroom from his chamber at mid- 
night with great solemnity and splendor, preceded 
by the light of innumei*able lamps ana torches. How 
amiably is the tenderness and solicitude of God for 
his favourites expressed I " As the eagle stirreth up 
" her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth 
•' abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them 
" on her wings, so the Lord alone did lead them !** 
On the other hand, ho\v droadfiilfy is his indig- 
nation described; "I will be unto them as a lion, 
" as a leopard by the way will I observe them. I 
" will meet th.em as a bear that is bereaved of her 
*' whelps, and I will rent the caul of their heart.** A 
little afterwards the scene suddenly changes, and di- 
viiie favour is painted by the following similitudes : 
** I will be as the dew unto Judea ; he shall g^row as 
^* the lily ; his branches shall spread, and his beao- 
. *' ty shall be as the o\\ve-lTec> atvd his smell like 
^* Mount Libanus." Men^iv^^T Yvvrev&^l^ ^^ ^ass. 
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cliaracteriser of human life, . has not given us a more 
apt ai'd lively comparison than the following : *• As 
" the climbing a sandy way is to the feet of the 
" aged) . so is a wife full of words to a quiet man," 
Nor has one of our Grecian poet^ spoken so feeling- 
ly, so eloquently, or so elegantly of beauty, as the 
Emperor Solomon of his mistress, or bride, in ima- 
ges perfectly original and new : " Thy hair," says 
he, ^ is as a flock of goats tiiat appear from Mount 
" Gilead ; thy teeth are like a flock of sheep that 
" are even shorn, which Come up from the wash- 
" ing :" by which similitude their exact equality, 
evenness, and whiteness, are justly reprc^nted. 
** Thy neck is like the tower of David, builded for 
" an armoury, whereon there hang a thousand buck- 
" lers, all shields of mighty men :" that is, straight 
and tall, adorned with golden chains and the richest 
jewels of the East. ** Thy two breasts are like two 
" young roses that are twins, which feed among the 
" lilies," the exquisite elegance and propriety of 
'which similitude need not be pointed out, and cannot 
be excelled. 

I have purposely reserved one comparison for a 
conclusion, not only for the sake of its beauty and 
justness, but because it describes a friendship so dif- 
ferent from the constancy which I hope will ever be the 
character of your's and mine. " My brethren," says 
the writer, ** have dealt deceitfully with me. They 
" are like torrents which when swoln imd increased 
" with winter showers and the meltings of ice, pro- 
^< mise great and unfailing plenty of waters ; but in 
^ the times of violent heats, suddenly are parched 
" up and disappear. The traveller in the deserts of 
** Arabia seeks for them in vain ; the troops of Shc- 
"" ba looked, the caravans of Tema waited for them : 
**' they came to the accustomed springs for relief; 
•* they Were confounded, they perished with thirst." 

In giving you these short sf ecva\!^% qI I^^VsSSk 
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poesj) I think I may compare myself to those spies 
which the above-mentioned Moses dispatched, to dis- 
cover the country lie intended to conquer ; and who 
brought from thence, as evidences of its fniitfulness, 
the most delicious figs and pomegranates, and a 
branch with ' one cluster of grapes, " so large and 
" weighty,'' says the historian, '' that they bara it 
** between two upon a staff." Farevcll. 
Z 
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Damnant quod non intelligunt. Cic 

They condemn what they do not understand. 

EURIPIDES, having presented Socrates with the 
writings of HeracHtus, a philosopher famed for invo- 
lution and obscurity, enquired afterwards his opinion 
of their merit. " What I understand," said Socrates, 
<< I find to be excellent ; and, therefore, believe that 
^ to be of equal value which I cannot understand." 

The reflection of every man who reads this passage 
will suggest to him the difference between the prac- 
tice of Socrates, and that of modem critics ; Socra- 
tes, who had, by long observation upon himself and 
otliers, discovered the weakness of the strongest, and 
the dimness of the most enlightened intellect, was a- 
fraid to decide hastily in his own favour, or to conclude 
that an author had written without meaning, because 
he could not immediately catch his ideas ; he knew 
that the faults of books are often more justly imputa- 
ble to the reader, who sometimes wants attention, and 
sometimes penetration ; whose understanding is often 
k ifbatructcd by prejudice, an^ often dissipat^ by re- 
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missness ; who comes Bometimes to a new study, un-- 
furnished with knowledge previously necessary ; and 
finds difficokiea insui>erable> for want of ardour suffi- 
cient toencoun^ter them. 

Obscurity and clearness are relative terms : to some 
readers, scarce any book i» easy, to others, not many 
are difficult : and surely they, whom neither any ex« 
uberant praise bestowed by others, nor any eminent 
conquests over stubborn problems, have endtled to 
exalt themselves above the common orders of man-* 
kind^ might condescend to imitate the candour of So- 
crates ; and where they find incontestible proofs of 
superior genius, be content to think there is just- 
ness in the connection which they cannot tracei 
and cogency in the reasoning which they cannot com^ 
prehend. 

This diffidence is never more reasonable, than in 
the perusal of the authors of antiquity ; of those whose 
works have been the delight of ages, and transmitted 
as the great inheritance of manldnd from one gene* 
mtion to another : sui*elyV nS tftah can, witliout the- 
utmost arrogance, imagine^ that he brings any supe- 
riority of understanding to the perusal of these booksy 
which have been preserved in the devastation of ci« 
ties, and snatched up from the wreck of nations; which 
those who fled before barbarians have been careful to 
carry off in the hurry of migration, and of which bar- 
barians have repented the destruction. If in books thus 
made venerable by the uniform attestatio i of succes- 
sive agesi any passages shall appear unwc rthy of that 
praise which they. have formerly received ; let us not 
immediately determine, that they owed their reputa- 
tion to dulness or bigotry ; but suspect at least that 
our ancestors had some reasons for their opinions, and 
that our ignorance of those reasons makes us differ 
from them. 

It often happens, that an author's reputation is en- 
dangered in succeeding times, by that which raised 
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l^e loudest applause among his cotemporaries : no-* 
thing is read with greater pleasure than allusions to 
recent facts, reigning opinions, or present controver* 
sies : but when facts are forgotten, and controversies 
extinguished, these ^vourite touches lose all tlieir 
graces ; and the author, in his descent to postenty, 
must be left to the mercy of chance* without any pow- 
er of ascertaining the memory of those things, to 
which he owed his -luckiest thoughts, and his kindest 
reception. 

On such occasions, every reader should remember 
the diffidence of Socrates, and repair by his candour 
the injuries of time ; he should impute the seeming* 
defects of his author to some chasm of intelligence, 
and suppose, that the sense which is now weak, was 
once forcible, and the expression which is DvIw dubi- 
ous formerly determinate. 

How much the mutilation of ancient history has 
taken away from the beauty of poetical performan-* 
ces, may be conjectured from the light which a lueky 
commentator some'timeis efiuses, by the recovery rf 
an incident that had been long fargotten : thuS) in 
the third book of Horace, Juno's denunciations against 
those that should presume to raise again the walls 
of Troy, could for many ages please only by splen- 
did images and swelling language, of which no man 
discovered the use or propriety, till Le Fevre, by 
shewing on what occasion the Ode was written, 
changed wonder to rational delight. Many passages 
yet undoubtedly remain in the same author, which 
an exacter knowledge of the incidents of his time 
would clear from objections. Among these 1 have 
always numbered the following lines : 

Aurum per medios ire sarellircs, 
Et perrumpere amat saxa, potentius 
Ictu fulmineo. Corjcidit Auguhs 
Argivi domus ob lucrum 
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Uemersa excidio. Diffidit urbium 
Portas vir Macedo, ct subruit acmulos 
He^es muiicribus. Munera naviuin 
bxvos illaqueant duces. 

Stronger than thunder's winged force, 

All-powerful gold can spread its course, 

Thro* watchful guards its passage make, 

And loves through solid walls to break : 

From gold the overwhelming woes, 

That crush'd the Grecian augur r;se : 

Philip with gold thro' cities broke. 

And rival monarchs felt hib yoke ; 

Captains of ships to gold are slaves, 

The' fierce as their own winds and waves. Prancis. 

The close of this passage, by which every reader 
ii now disappointed ami offended, was probably 
the delight of the Roman court : it cannot be ima- 
gined, that Horace, after having given to gold the 
force of thunder, and told of its power to storm ci- 
ties and to conqin^r kings, would have concluded his 
account of its efficacy with its influence over naval 
commanders, had he not alluded to some fact then 
current in the mouths of men, and therefore more 
interesting for a time than the conquests of Philip. 
Of the like kind may be reckoned aiiotiier stanza in 
the same book : 

Jussa coram non sine conscio 

Surgit marito, sue voca' institor 
Sue navia Hispanae magtster 
Dedecorum pretiosus emptor. 

The conscious husband bids her rise. 

When some rich factor courts her charms, 

Who calls the wanton to his arms, 

And, prodigal of wealth and fame, 

Profusely buys the costly shame. FmA^cis. 

He has little knowledge of Horace who iTPa>;i!ies 
that the Factor^ or the Spanish Mei-chioit) aic uwctic* 
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tioned by chance : there was undoubtedly some po- 
pular story of an intrigue,, which those names recal- 
led to ihe memory of his reader. 

The flame of his genius in other parts, though 
somewhat dimmed by time, is not totally eclipsed ; 
his address and judgment yet appear, though much 
of the spirit and vigour of his sentiment is lost : 
this has happened to the twentieth Ode of .^e first 
book ; 

Vile potab'.s modicis Sabinum 
CanthariSy Graced quod e^o ipse testi 
Conditum levi ; datus in chcairo 

Cum tibi plausus, 
Chare Maecenas equcs. Ut patemi 
Fluminis ripac, siinul et joe >s»a 
. Redderet laudes tibi Vatisani 

Monciiik imago. 

. A poct*8 beverage humbly cheap, 

(5hould great Maecenas be n\y guest) 
The vintage of the Sabine grape, 

But yet in sober cups, shaii crown, the feast. 
'Twas rack'd into a Grecian cask. 

Its rougher juice to meli away ; 
I seai'd it too.... a {^easing task I 

With annual joy to mark the glorious day. 
When in applausive shours thy name 

Spread irjm the theatre aiound, 
rioaang on thy own'i iber's stream. 

And echo, playful nymph> retura'd.thft sound. 

: Fkamcis. 

We here easily remark the intertexture of a happy 
compliment with an humble invitation ; but certainly 
are less delighted than those, to whom the menuou 
of the applause bestowed upon Ms&cenas, gave occa- 

. sion. to recount the actions or words that produced it. 
Two lines which have exercised the ingenuity of 

• modem critics, may, I think, be reconciled - to the 

judgment^ by an easy sup^oaiUon : Horace .jtibus ftd- 

dresses Agrippa ; 
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Scriberit Vario fortis, et hostium 
Victor, Msconii carminis alite. 

Varius, a swan of Homer's wing. 

Shall brave Agrippa*s conquests sing. Francis. 

rhat Varius should be called " A bird of Homeric 
song," appears so harsh to modem ears, that an 
Olendation of the text has been proposed : but sure- 
r the learning of the ancients had been long ago ob- 
terated, and every man thought himsell at liberty 
) corrupt the lines which he did not understand. If 
re imagine that Varius had been by any of his co- 
smporaries celebrated under the appellation of Mu- 
irum al€A, the swan of the Muses, the language of 
lorace becomes graceful and familiar ; and that 
uch a compliment was at least possible, we know 
•om the transformation feigned by Horace of him- 
elf. 

The most elegant compliment that was paid to Ad- 
ison, is of this obscure and perishable kind : 

When panting Virtue her last cfForts mode, 
You brought your Clio to the virgin's aid, 

'hese lines must please as long as they are under- 
tood ; but can be understood only by those that have 
bserved Addison's signatures in the Spectator. 

The nicety of these minute allusions I shall exem- 
lify by another instance, >vhich I take this occasion 
) mention, because, as I am told, the commentatore 
ave omitted it. Tibullus addresses Cynthia in this 
lanner : 

Te spectem, suprema mihi ciim venerit hora, 
Te teneam morions deEciente manu. 

Before my closing eyes, dear Cynthia, stand, j 

Held weakly by my fainting crembling hand. m 

VOL, II, N .^ 
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To these lines Ovid thus refers in his elegy on the 
death of TibuUus ; 

Cynthia decepens, feiicius, inquit, amata 

Sura tibi ; vixisti dum tuus ignis eram, 
Cui Nemesis, quid, ait, tibi sunt mea damna ddoii ? 

Me tenuit moriens deficiente manu. ^ 

Blest was my reign, retiring Cynthia cry*d : 
Not till he left my breast, Tibullus dy'd. 
Forbtar, said Nemesis, my loss to moan, 
The fainting trembling band was mine alone. 

The beauty of this passage, which consists in the ap- 
propriation made by Nemesis of the line joriginallf 
directed to Cynthia, had l)een wholly imperceptible ^ 
to succeeding ages, had chance, which has destroy- 
ed so many greater volumes, deprived us likewise of 
the poems of Tibullus. 
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..Si Pieria Quandrans tibi nullusin Arc& 

Ostendatur, ames nomen yictumque Machxrx 
Etvendaspotius, commissaquod Auctiovtndit 
Stantibus,. Oenophorum, Tripodes, Armaria, Cittas, 
Halcyonem Bacchi, Thebas, &. Terea fausti. Jvr. 

If not a souse in thy lank purse appear. 
Go mount the rostrum and turn auctioneer ; 
With china crack'd the greedy crowd trepan. 
With spurious pictures and with false japan ; 
Sell the collected stores of misers dead, 
Or English peers for debts to Gallia tied. 

THE indigence of authors, and particularly of po- 
ets, has long been the object o^ \A.TnL^\itaxion and ri- 
dlcule, of compassicm and c^mettt^. 
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It has been observed, that not one favourite of the 
muses has ever been able to build a house since the 
days of Amphion, whose art it would be fortunate 
for the^ if they possessed ; and that the greatest pu- 
nishment that can possibly be inflicted on them, is to 
obligee them to sup in their own lodgings. 

Molles ubi redduntova columbae. 

Where pigeons lay their eggs, ^ 

Boileau introduces Damon, whose writings enter- 
tained and instructed the city and the court, as hav» 
ing passed the summer without a shirt, and the winter 
'Without a cloak: and resolving at last to forsake Paris. 



*Mt»m' 



....ou la vertu n'a plus ni Feu ni Lieu i 
Where ihiv'ring worth no longer finds a home ; 

and to find out a retreat in some distant grotto : 

D*ou jamais nil' Huissier, ni le Serjent n' approche ; 

Safe, where no critics damn, nor dunt molest. Pope. 

" The rich comedian," says Bruyere, " loUmg in 
" his gilt chariot, bespatters the face of Comeille 
" waling afoot :" and Juvenal remarks, that his co- 
temporary bards generally qualified themselves by 
their diet, to make excellent bustos ; that they were 
compelled sometimes to hire lodgings at a baker's, 
in order to warm themselves for nothing : and that it 
was the common fate of the fraternity, 

Pallere, & viuum toto nesceri Decembri, 

To pine, 

Look pale, and all DecemhT taste tvo wme^ D vc^vj&%^ 
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Virgil himself is strongly suspected to have lain in 
the streets, or on some Reman bulk, when he speaks 
so feelingly of a rainy r.nd tempestuous night in his 
well-known epigram. 

" There ought to be an hospital founded for de- 
" cayed wits/' suid a lively Frenchman, '* and it 
" might be called ^n hospital of incurables." 

Tew, perhaps, wander among the laurels of Par* 
nassus, but who have reason ardently to wish and to 
exclaim vith iEneas, but without the hero's good 
fortune, 

Si nunc se nobis ille aureus arbore r;imus 
Ostendat ncmore in tanto I 

01 in this ample grove could I behold 

The tree that blooms with vegetable gold. PxTt*. 

The patronage of Lelius and Scipio did not enable 
Terence to rent a house. Tnsso, in a humorous son- 
net addressed to his favourite cat, earnestly entreats 
her to lend him the light of her eye& during his mid- 
night studies, not being able to purchase a candle to 
write by. Dante the Homer of Italy, and Camoens 
of Portugal, were both banished and imprisoned. 
Cervantes perhaps the most original genius the world 
ever beheld, perished by want in the streets of Ma- 
diid, as did our own Spenser at Dublin. And a wri- 
ter, little inferior to the Spaniard, in the exquisiteness 
of his humour and r»uilery, I mean Erasmus, after 
the tedious wanderings of many years, from city to 
city, and from patron to patix)n, praised, and pro- 
Tnised, and deceived by all, obtained no settlement 
but v/ith his printer. " At last," says he, in one of 
his epistles, " I should have been advanced to a car- 
*' dinulship, if there had not been a decree in my way, 
** by which tiiose are secluded from this honour, 
*' v/bose iiiconie an\ouul^ t\ol X<> Xjcvt^t \.Vv.av\sand du- 
^' cats." 
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I remember to have read a satire in Latin prose^ 
intitledy ^* A poet hath bought a house." The poet 
having purchased a house, the matter was irn medi- 
ately laid before the parliament of poets, assembled 
on that important occasion, as a thing unheaixl of, as 
a very bad precedent, and of most pernicious conse* 
quence ; and accordingly, a very severe sentence was 
pronoiuiced against the buyer. When the members 
came to give their votes, it appeared there was not a 
single person in the assembly, who through the favour 
of powerful patrons, or their own happy genius, was 
worth so much as to be proprietor of a house, either 
by inheritance or purchase : all of them neglecting 
their private foitunes, confessed and boasted, that they 
lived in lodgings. The poet was, therefore, ordered 
to sell his house immediately, to buy wine with the 
money for their entertainment, in order to make some 
expiation for his enormous crime, and to teach him 
to live unsettled aid without care like a tjrue poet. 

Such are the ridiculons, and such the pitiable sto- 
ries related, to expose the poverty of poets in differ- 
ent ages and nations ; biit which, I am inclined to 
think, are rather the boundless exaggerations of sa- 
tire and fancy, than the sober result of experience, 
and the determination of truth and judgment : for 
the general position may be contradicted by numerous 
examples ; and it may, perhaps, appear, on reflection 
and j|ULmination, that the art is not chargeable with 
the ffRts and failings of its peculiar prof;?ssors, that 
it has no peculiar tendency to make men either rakes 
or spendthrifts, and tliat those who are indigent poets 
would have been indigent merchants and mechanics. 

The neglect of economy, in which great geniuses 
are supposed to have indulged themselves, has un- 
fortunately given so much authority and justifuation 
to carelessness and extravagance, that many a minute 
-nyroer has fallen into dissipation and drunkennessx be- 
cause Butler and Otway lived ?iT\d ;iA^^\t\ v^'A.Oass<iS»^*-' 

u 2 
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As a ctrtaiii blockhead wore his gown on one shoul- 
der to mimic the negligence of Sir Thomas More^ 
so these servile imitators fallow Xhtir masters in all 
that disgraced them ; contract immoderate debtSt 
because Dryden died insolvent ; and neglect to change 
their linen, because Smith was a sloven. " If I 
" should happen to look pale" says Horace, " all the 
'^ hackney-writers in Rome would immediately driiik 
" cummin to gain the same complexion." And I 
myself am acquainted with a witling who uses a glass, 
only because Pope was near sighted. 

I can easily conceive, that a mind occupied and 
overwhelmed with the weight and immensity of iti 
own conceptions, glancing with astonishing rapidity 
from heaven to earth, and from earth to heaven, can- 
not Millingly submit to the dull drudgery of examin*- 
ing the justness and accuracy of a butcher's bill. To 
descend from the widest and most comprehensive 
views of nature, and weigh out ^ps for a brcwing^ 
must be i'.ivincibly disgusting to a true genius : to be 
able to build imaginary palaces of the most exquisite 
architecture, but yet not to pay a carpenter's bill, is 
a cutting mortification and disgrace : to be ruined by 
pursuing the precepts of Virgilian agriculture, and 
by ploughing classically, without attending to the 
whoIei:ome monitions of low British farmers, is a 
circumstance that aggravates the failure of a crop, to 
a man who wishes to have lived in the AugustMa age, 
and despises the system of modern husbandrjin* 

Many poets, however, may be found, who have 
condescended to tlie cares of economy, and who 
have conducted their families with all the parsimony • 
end regularity of an alderman of the last century ; 
who have not superciliously disdained to enter into 
concenis of common life, and to subscribe to and 
study certain necessary dogmas of the vulgar, con- 
vlnced of their utility and expediency, and well 

knowing that .because lY\ey we n\A^^x^ ^iaiRjl -ax^ 

Aerefore, both important and txMe. 
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• If we look backwards on antiquity, or survey ages 
nearer our own, we shall find several of the greatest 
geniuses so far from being sunk in indigence, that 
many of them enjoyed splendor and honours, or at 
Isast were secured against the anxieties of poverty, 
by a decent competence and plenty of the conveni- 
ences of life. 

Indeed, to pursue riches farther than to attain a 
decent competence, is too low and illiberal an occu« 
pation for a real genius to descend to ; and Horace 
wisely ascribes the manifest inferiority of the Roman 
literature to the Grecian, to an immoderate love of 
money, which necessarily contracts and rusts the 
mind, and disqualifies it for noble and generous un- 
dertakings. 

. ^schylus was an officer of no small rank in the 
Athenian army at the celebrated battle of Marathon ; 
and Sophocles was an accomplished general, who com- 
manded his countrymen in several most important 
expeditions : Theocritus was caressed and enriched 
by Ptolemy ; and the gaiety of Anacreon was the 
result of ease and plenty : Pindar was better reward- 
ed for many of his odes, than any other bard ancient 
or modern, except perhaps Boileau for his celebrated 
piece of flattery on the taking of Namur : Virgil at 
last possessed a fine house at Rome, and a villa at 
Naples : " Horace," says Swift in one of his lectures 
on economy to Gay, " I am sure kept his coach :'* 
Lucan and Silius Italicus dwelt in marble palaces, 
and had t^ir gardens adorned with the most exqui- 
site capital statues of Greece : Milton was fond of a 
domestic lifei and lived with examplary frugality and 
order : Comeille and Racine were both admirable 
masters of their families, faithful husbands, and pru- 
^Bt economists ; Boileau, by the liberalities of Lewis, 
was enabled to purchase a delightful privacy at Au- 
.te.uii, was eminently skilled in the TO^JMi^'^xcvecvV^i^ 
his BaaDccSf anil rfefipi3cd that af?0Gta!ds3«v^>Ktf^ ws^ ^ 
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gantly aims to place itself above the necessary deco- 
rums and rules of civil life : in all which particulars 
they were equalled by Addison, Swift, and Pope. 

It ought not, therefore, to be concluded from a few 
examples to the contrary, that poetry and prudence 
are incompatible : a conclusion that seems to have 
arisen in this kingdom, from the dissolute behaviour 
of the despicable debauchees, that disg^ced the 
muses and the court of Charles the Second, by their 
lives and by their writings. Let those who are blest 
with genius recollect, that economy is the parent of 
integrity, of liberty, and of ease ; and the beauteous . 
sister of temperance, of . cheerfulness, and health ; 
and that profuseness is a cruel and crafty demon, 
that gradually involves her followers in dependence 
and debts ; that is, fetters them with ^ irons that 
" enter into their souls." 

Z 
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Jul est et ab hoste dcceri. 

Our fees may teach, the wise by foes are taught. 

TO havfe delayed the publication of tb^ following 
letter would have been surely inexcusable ; as it i» 
subscribed by the name of a very great personagc» 
who has been long celebrated for his superiority of 
genhis and knowledge : and whose abilities will not 
appear to have been exaggerated by servility of fac- 
tion, when his genuine productions shall be better 
Jkcown. He has, indecA, bttiv ^ww^t-Ouei oC some 
attempts . against revealed tt&^votv % \»ax ^^ \?>\« 
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hich I have the honour to publish, will do justice 
> his character^ and set his principles in a nevr 
5ht. 

To the Adventurer, 

Sir, 

AS your principal design is to revive the practice 
F virtue, by establishing the Christian Religion ; you 
ill naturally conclude, that your views and mine 
re directly opposite : and my attempt to shew, that 
. is your interest to admit my correspondence, will, 
lerefore, be considered as a proof of the contrary. 
ou will, however, soon discover, that by promoting 
our interest, I seek my own ; and when you have 
sad my letter, you will be far from suspectuig, that 
ikler a specious shewof coni^urrence ia.your u»IvF»— 
ildng, I have concealed an attempt to render it in- 
ffectual. 

« Never to give up the present for the future," is 
. maxim which I have always taught both by precept 
nd example : I consider the now, as the whole of 
ny existence ; and therefore to improve it, is the 
vhole. of my study. And, indeed, happiness, like 
nrtue, consists not in rest, but in action : it is found 
"ather in the pursuit, than the attainment of an end : 
for though the death of the stag, is the purpose of 
Lhe chace ; yet the moment this purpose is accom- 
plished, tlie sport is at an end. Virtue and religion 
alone can afford me employment : without them, I 
must inevitably be idle ; and to be idle is to be 
wretched. I should, therefore, instead of attempting 
to destroy the principles upon which I was resisted, 
have been content to surmount them : for he who 
should hamstring the game, lest any of them should 
escape, would be justly disappointed of lhe pleasure 
of running them down. Such, indeed, is my Tjre&exvt 
^^^tion : and as it will at once an^N^cr ^wm ^^ikt- 
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pose and mine, I shall exhibit an account of my 
conduct, and shew how my disappointment was pro* 
duced. 

My principal business has always been to coun- 
terwork the effects of revealed Religion : I have, 
therefore, had little to do, except among Jews and 
Christians. In the early ages of the world, when 
Revelation was frequently repeated with sensible and 
miraculous circumstances, I was far from being idle ; 
and still think it an incontestible proof of my abilities, 
that even then my lalx)ur was not always unsuccess- 
ful. I applied not so much to the understanding as 
to the senses, till after the promulgation of Christi- 
anity ; but I soon discovered that Christianity afford- 
ed motives to virtue and piety, which were scarce to 
be overpowered by temptation : I was, thereforci 
obliged now to exert my poweri net upon th* MtSti 
but the understanding. As I could not suspend the 
force of these motives, I laboured to direct them 1x^ 
wards other objects ; and in the eighth century I had 
so far succeeded, as to produce a prevuling opinion, 
that <( the worship of images was of more moment 
*• than moral rectitude :** it was decreed by a pope 
and council, that to speak of them with irreverence 
was a forfeit of salvation, and that the offender should, 
therefore, be excommunicated : those who opposed 
this decree, were persecuted vnth fire and sword ; 
and I had the satisfaction not only of supplanting 
virtue, but of propogating misery, by a zeal for re- 
ligion. I must not, however, arrogate all the honour 
of an event which so much exceeded my hopes ; for 
many arguments in favour of images were drawn 
from a book, intitled Pratum Spirituale : in which it 
is affirmed, that having long tempted a hermit to 
incontinence, I offered to desist if he would cease to 
worship an image of the Virgin ; and that the her- 
mit having conswlted wv s^bbot, whether to accept or 
refuse the condillon, vfas x.oVl> x\v^X\\.\i^'^xw»» cU- 
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gible to commit incontinence, than to neglect thcf 
worship of images : and I declare upon my honour, 
that the facts, as far as they relate to me, did never 
happen, but are wholly invented by the ingenious 
author. That salvation had very little connection 
with virtue, was indeed an opinion which I propagat- 
ed with great diligence ; and with such success, that 
Boniface, the apostle of Germany, declared the be- 
nefit of sacraments to depend upon the qualifications 
of those by whom they were administered ; and that a 
Bavarian monk having ignorantly baptized in these 
words, ^^ Baptizo te in nomine patria filia et spiritua 
'' sancta," all such baptisms were invalid. Against 
knowledge, however, I never failed to oppose zeal ; 
and when Virgilius asserted; that the earth being a 
sphere, there were people upon it the soles of whose 
feet were directly opposite to each other ; the same 
&ther Boniface represented him to the pope as a 
corrupter of the Christian faith ; and the pope, con- 
curring with Boniface, soon after excommunicated 
a bishop for adopting so dangerous an opinion, de- 
claring him an heretic, and a blasphemer against God 
and his own soul. In these instances my success was 
the more remarkable, as I verily believe Boniface 
himself intended well, because he died a martyr with 
great constancy. 

I found, however, that while the Gospels were 
publicly read, the superstructure which I had built 
upon them was in perpetual danger : I, therefore, 
exerted all my influence to discontinue the practice, 
and at length succeeded, though Aristotle's Ethic? 
were substituted for them in some northern churches ; 
but against Aristotle's Ethics I had not equal objec- 
tions. 

During this period, therefore, my powers were 
neither dissipated by unsuccessful labour, nor render- 
ed useless by necessary idleness ; 1 had perplexed 
and confounded the most sirn^l^ ^^xvd ^'Awx.^'c^ ^^^- 
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trines, with absurd subtilties and extravagant con- 
ceits : and I had armed with the weapons of super- 
stition, and disguised with the tinsel of ceremony, 
that religion which comprehended every prece^jt in 
love to God, and to roan : which gave no diieciion 
about divine worship, but that it should be performed 
in spirit and in truth ; or about social virtue, but that 
love of self should be the measure of bounty to 
others. But there was still personal sanctity, though 
the doctrine and the discipline of the church were be- 
come corrupt and ridiculous : zeal was still animated 
by integrity, though it was no longer directed by 
knowledge : the service and the honour of God were 
still intended, though the means were mistaken. 
Many, indeed, gladly substituted gaun for godliness ; 
and committed ev«ry species of wickedness, because 
they hoped to appropriate works of supererogation 
that were performed by others : but there were some 
who practised all the severities of erroneous piety, 
and suffered the mortification which they recom« 
mended : so that I had still something to do, and 
was still encouraged to diligence by success. 

But all these advantages depended upon ignoranri : 
^for the security of ignorance, therefor^, I affirmed, 
that she was the mother of devotion ; a lie so suc- 
cessful, that it passed into a proverb. 

The period, however, arrived, when knowledge 
could be no longer suppressed ; and I was under the 
most dreadful apprehensions that all the absui'dities, 
by which I had diminished the influence and the 
beautv of Christianitv, would now be removed : I 
could not conceive that those motives which had pro- 
duced abstinence and solitude, vigils, scourgings, and 
the mortiScalion of every appetite and every passion, 
would fitil to produce a more reasonable service ; or 
become ineffectual, when the paths of duty appear- 
ed to be not only peaceful but pleasant. I did not, 
bowevery sit down lu dt^\ivx\t •, but the knowledge 
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wiiicb I could not reptess, I laboured to pervert. As 
the human intellect is finite, and can comprehend 
only finite objects, I knew that if all was rejected as 
incredible which was not comprehended^ I should 
have little to fear from a i*eli{^ipn found%(l in infinite 
perfection^ and connected with revelations which an 
infinite Being had vouchsafed of himself. I, there- 
Jbre, immediately opposed reason to faith : I threw 
out subjects of debate which I knew could never be 
discussed.; the assent of many was suspended, in 
expectation that impossibilities would be effected ; 
and at last refused i!i the fretfulness of disappoint- 
ment. Thus infidelity gradually succeeded to super- 
fitition : the hope, and fear, the love, I'everence, and 
gratitude, which has been excited by Christianity, 
and produced such astonishing effects, were now felt 
no more ; and the most forcible motives to piety and 
virtue were again wanting, piety was wholly neglect- 
ed, and virtue rendei'ed morc easy and commodious : 
the bonds of moral obl>gation included every day Itss 
and less ; and crimes were committed without com- 
punction, because they were not supposed to incur 
punishment. 

' These evils, Mr. Adventurer, evils both in yoflP 
estimation and mine, I am afraid will continue if 
they cannot increase : disputation and scepticism 
flourish witliout my influence, and have left no prin- 
ciple for me to counteract : the number of my vas- 
sals is indeed greatly increased by tlie unsolicited 
wickedness of the present time ; but this increase is 
iiot equivalent to the pleasure of seduction. 

If the impoitance, therefore, of Christianity t* 
mankind, shall appear from its having busied me to 
subvert .it, and from the misery which I suffer in 
idleness, now my purpose is unliappily effected ; I 
hope they arc not yet so obdurate in. ill, as to persist 
in rejecting it merely in spite to me ; and destroy 
thcmaelvfsa^ only that I may ivoX. \>t vwxss;^ \ii^ >85^- 
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tfemptfarg theh* destruction. You nee, that *I 
sufitcient benevolence to reqciest, that they yroM 
icj^ard their own interest, tit least as fair as it is cod*- 
sistent wit^ inline ; and if they refuse me, I am con- 
fident you vAW think they treat me "with moressev^i* 
ty than I deserve. - 

I have the honour to be, > :■" 

Sir, ■ • 

Your rmost obedient 

and very humble servant, 

SAlMiK. 
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Ploravere «uis non respondiere favorem 

Quxsicum mentis Hob. 

Each inly murm'ring at the unequal meed. 
Repines that merit should reward vxceed. 

* PERHAPS there*^ is not any word in tlw hmguage 
less understood than honour ; and but few (hat might 
not have been equally mistaken, whbout producing 
-equal mischief. 

Honour is both a motive and an end : as « pxincipk 
of action it difiers from virtue only^ in -degree, «nd 
therefore, necessarily includes it, «s geRerosity in« 
eludes justice ; and as a reward, it can be deservei 
only by those actions which no other .-prinoiple can 
produce. To say of another that he ssannftn of h«- 
nour, is at once to attribute the princif^ie md^to eo»* 
fer the reward. But in th)e comnxm acceptation ^ 
tke wond, honour, as a principle, does not incliide 
rii-f lie ; and, thcreibti&> ^as % T«^a.lxi^ is frequently 
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lAd vassalage of human reason* that men are discou«- 
eaged: from virtue by the>fear of shame, and incited 
90 vice by the hope of honour. 

Honour) indeed), is alvrstys' claimed in specious 
mvm ; but the facts upon which the claim is found* 
)di -are often flagitiously wicked» Lothario arrogates 
she. .character of a man of honour, for having de- 
|i»}ded a ladyv who had put herself under hi&pror 
tection from, insult, at the risk of life ; and Aleator 
R)P fiitfiUiDg an engagemeiit, to which the law would 
fiot have obliged him, at the expence of liberty. 
But the champion of the lady had first seduced her 
U> adultery : and to preserve her from the resent- 
ment of her husband, had killed him in a-duel : and 
the. Toatartyr to his promise had paid a sum, wliich 
flhould. have discharged the bill of a neces^tous 
tvad^amtfi, to a gsunuster of quality who had giveA 
tiin. cradil at aands. 

Such) in the common opinion, are men, of ho« 
Hour ^ and he who in cet-tain circumstancea^^ should 
abstain from; murder, jjeradyj or ingratitude, would 
W avoided' as reilectiiig infamy upon his company. 

In these speculatioi\s I exhausted my waking pow- 
ers a few nights a:^o ; and at length sinking into 
dumber, I was immediately transported mto the re- 
gions of fancy. 

As I was sitting pensive and alone at the faot of a 
kill, a man, whose appearance was extremely vene- 
rable, advanced towards me with great speed ; and? 
beckoning me to follow him, began hastily to clinib 
the hill. My mind suddenly suggested, th^ tbi,s 
was the genius of Instruction : I, therefore, instax^t- 
ly.rose up, and ol>eyed the silent intimation of his 
will : but not being able to ascend with equal rapidity, 
^he caught hold of my hand, " Linger not,** said he, 
" lest the horn' of illumination be at an end/* We 
BOW ascended together, aivl \vl\^\\ ti^ V«A ^5Jsa3^«.\>?o% 
§uflfmk be stood still, " Sxiijvc^ xJkv^rSO^e^!^^^^*^ 
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htS " and tell me what thou scestj" ** To the 
•• right," repjkd I, "is a long valley, and on the 
" left a bcuncllless plain : at the end of the valley is a 
^ mountain tliat reaches to the clouds ; and on tlie 
^ summit a brightness which I cannot yet stediastly 
•* behold." In that valley, said he, the disciples of 
Virtue press forward ; and the votaries of Vice wan- 
der on the plain. In the path of Virtue are many 
faspenties : the foot is sometimes wounded by.thoms, 
k!;d sometimes bruised against a stone ; but the sky 
ever it is always Ecrene ; the traveller is refreshed 
. by the breezes of health, and invigoi*ated by the ray 
.4)f cheerfulness. The plain is adonicd with flowers, 
which gratify the sense with fragrance and beauty ; 
but the beauty is transient, and the fragance hurt&l : 
the ground is soft and level ; and the paths are so va- 
rious, that the turf is no where worn away ; but 
above is perpetual gloom ; the sun is not seen, iknt 
the breeze felt ; the air stagnates, and pestilential 
vapours diffuse drowsiness, lassitude and anxiety. 
At the foot of the mountain are the bowers of 
Peace, and on the summit is the temple of Honour. 
But all the disciples of Virtue do not ascend the 
mountain : her path, indeed^ is continued beyond the 
bowers } and (he last stage is the ascent of the pre- 
cipice : to (limb, is the voluntary labour of thevi- 
{j;orous and the bold ; to desist, is the irreproachable 
repose of the timid and the weary. To thosey how- 
ever, who have surmounted tlie difiFicuIties of the 
way, the gates of the temple have not always been 
opened ; nor af^ainst those by whom it has never 
been trodden, have they always been shut : the de- 
clivity of the mountain on the other side^ is gradual 
and easy ; and by the appointment of fate, the en- 
trance of the temple of Honour has been always kept 
by Opinion. Opinion, imleed, ought to have acted 
under the influence of TruXYv •. Vswi vjas soon pervert- 
9d by Prejudice and CM*X.om •. %\i^ ^twJ^^ tsqiqd^ 
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iv'iio ascended the mountain M'ithout labour from the 
plaint and rejeoted some who had toiled up the pre- 
cipice in the [>at»i of Virtue. These, however, were 
not clamorous for admittance ; but either repined 
in silence, or, exulting; with honest pride in the con- 
sciousness of tlieirown dignity, turned from Opinion 
with contempt and disdain ; and smiled upon the 
world which they had left beneath them) the witness 
of that labour of which they had been refused the 
reward. 

But the crowd within the temple became discon- 
tented and tumultuous : the disciples of Virtue, jea- 
lous of an eminence which they had obtained by the 
utmost efforts of human power, made some attempts 
to expel those who had strolled negligently up tlie 
slope, had been admitted by Opinion to pollute the 
temple and disgrace the assembly : those whose 
right was disputed, were, however, all ready to de- 
cite^he controversy by the sword ; and as they 
4imded scarce any imputation but cowardice, they 
treated those with great insolence who declined this 
decision, a,nd yet would not admit their claim. 

This confusion and uproar was beheld by the Goil- 
dess with indignation and regret : she .flew to the 
throne of Jupiter, and casting herself at his feet, 
** Great ruler of the world," said she, " If I have 
" erected a temple to fulfil the puiposes of thy wis* 
*' dom and thy love, to allure mortals up the steep 
** of Virtue, and animate them to communicate hap- 
" piness at the expence of life ; let it not be per- 
** verted to render vice presumptuous, nor possessed 
** by those who dare to pensh in the violation of thy 
** laws, and the diffusion of calamity." Jupiter gra- 
uously touched the Goddess with his sceptre, and 
fcplied, " that the appointment of fate he could not 
• ** reverse ; that admission to her temple niust still 
'** depend upon Opinion ; but that he \yould de\^utJe 
•• "Reason to examine her coi\d\xc\.> ^xAn VI ^^wwK^is^ 
^ piU Iter again lender the mftxievx^ ^^ ^Lt^jJiXx^^ 
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Reascn, theieibre, in obecUence to the command 
of jiipitur, clesctfnded upon ^he*aioumam dF KoDour^ 
and entered the temple. At the first appearance 
of Reason contention was subpended, and tlie whole 
assembly became ailent witti expectaiioQ : hut the 
nicment she revealed her commissiany the tiuniik 
MVts relieve ed with yet greater violence. AU wene 
eqimlly coiifident, that Reason vrould estabUah the 
deteiminatlon «f Opinlpn in their rfavour ; and he that 
spoke loudest, hoped to be first heard. ReaaoQ 
knew, that those only had a right to enter the tem- 
ple, who ascended by the path of Virtue ; to deter- 
mine, therefore, w1h> sliould be expelled or jneccdv.- 
ed, nothing more seemed necessary, than U> discover 
hy which avenue they had access : but Reason heiv 
self found tlik discovery, however «asy in speculfr* 
<tion, very difficult in effect. 

The most flagitious affir^med, that U thejr had not 
cwalked the whole length of the valley, they camie 
ir;to K at the fcot of the mountain ; and lliat at least 
-tlie path by which they had ascended it, was the path 
of ViHue. This was eagerly contradicted by others •; 
and, to prevent the tedious labour of deducing .truth 
from a great variety of circumstances, Opimon was 
called to decide the question. 

But it soon appeared, that Opinion scarce knew one 
path fiom the other ; and that she neither determine 
.ed to a(!niit or refuse upon certain principles, or witli 
discrimhmtirg knowledge. Reason, however, still 
cor^tinued to examine her ; and, that she might jiidge 
ef the credibility of her evidence by the account slie 
would give of a known character, asked her, which 
fiidc of the mountain was ascended by the Mocedo- 
riun who deluged the world with blood : she answer- 
ed witi.out hesitation. ^^ The side of Virtue ; ijhnt 
^ she linew she was not mistaken, because she saw 
*^ him in the path at a gte^t distance, and remained 
^ 'that:xio man had ever a^cti^^ viViSc^ sk«> 



*^ ous »peed." As Jfteaaon koe^ .this fu^cpunt to be 
false, ^e ordeced OpioMm to be (ii^nxUftcd, and piv 
ceeded ^ a mose particular exfumnaidQn of the pi- 
ties thetnsdve». 

Reason found the jaccx>unt3 xf m^ny to b^ in the 
highest id ttgree.extramgant aod absurd: some g; a 
f>roof of their h&ving clii^bed t^e path of Virtue, 
ilescribed prospects that appeared from the (^>po3itc 
side of the mountain ; and others affirmed) tha^ the 
path, was smooth and level, and th^ many had walk- 
ed it without atumUing ^hen they wen^ scarce 
awake, and otheis when they Wier^ iQ.to;ii;ic^l;i^ wit|i 
wine. 

Upon ^e fcrefafta^s of all these Rea^n impress^ 
a mark of repcobation : and aa she could not exp^ 
them without the concurrence of Opinion^ she dell* 
▼ered them over to Time, to whom she knew Opi- 
nion had always paid gp*eat deference, and who had 
generally been a friend jtp Truth. 

Time was commanded to use his influence to pro* 
cure their expul»ionr and to persuade Opinion to re- 
gulate h(;r determinations by the ju^gm^nt pf Truth. 
JusUce also decreed, that if she persisted to exe- 
cute her office with negligence and caprice, under 
the influence of Prejudice, and in concurrence with 
the Absurdities of Custom, she should be given up 
p^ Ridicule, a remorseless being who rejoices in the 
anguish which he infiic» : by him alone Opinion 
((pan be punished ; at the sound of his scqurge she 
trembles with apprehension ; and whenever it has 
been applied by the direction of Justice, Opinion 
lias always become obedient to Truth. 

Time, continued my instructor, sCiJl labours to ful- 
fil -tiic command of Rea^n : but though he has prQ- 
jcured many to be expelled who had been .admitted, 
jret be has gained admbsion for but few who had been 
wjeeted ; asd Opinion still continue? negligent and 
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Kidlcule when it has not been deservedf the dread ti 
it has no otherwise influenced her conduct, tlian by 
throwing her uUo confusion, that the purposes of 
Reason are sometimes involuntarily defeated. 

<^ How then," said I, ^ shall Honour distinguish 
^ those whom she wishes to reward ?" " They shall 
^ be distinguished)" replied the visionary sage, ^ in 
^ the regions of Immortality ; to which they will at 
^ length be conducted by Time, who will not suficL* 
« them to be finaUy disappointed." 

While I was listening to this reply, with my eyes* 
fixed stedfastly ui>on the temple, it suddenly disap- 
peared : the black clouds that hovered over the 
plain of Vice burst in thunder ; the hill on which I 
stood began to sink under me ; and the start of sod- 
den terror as I descended awaked me. 



No. LXn. TOESDAY, JUNE 9. 

O fortuna viris invida fortibus 

Qiiam non aequa bonis prxmia divldis. SsKiCAk 



Capricious Fortune ever joys, 
With partial hand to deal the prize, 
To crush the brave and cheat the wise.' 



]| 



To the jldventurer. 
Sir, Fleet, June 6. 

TO the account of such of my companions as are 
imprisoned without being miserable, or are misera- 
ble, without any claim to compassion ; I promised to 
add the histories of those, whose virtue has made 
them unhappy, and NvVvo^e 'misfortunes are at least 
wiihQui a crime. Th'OLllVv\se^\»\o^^\^\w^i\.\^\vr\ 
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Bumerous, neither you nor your readers ought to ex-* 
pcct ; " rari qtiippe boni ;** ** the good are few." Vir- 
tue is uncommon in all the classes of humanity ; and 
I suppose it will scarcely be imagined more fr^uent 
in a prison than in other places. 

Yet in these gloomy regions is to be found the ten- 
derness, the generosity, the plulanthropy of Serenuiy 
who might have lived in competence and case, if he^ 
could have looked without emotion on the miseries of 
another. Serenus was one of those eiudted minds^ 
whom knowledge and sagacity could not make suspi- 
cious ; who poured out his soul in boundless intimacy^ 
and thought community of possessions tlie law of 
friendship. The friend of Sereims was arrested for 
debt, and afker many endeavours to -soften his credi- 
tor, senOhis wife to solicit that assistance which never 
was refused. The tears and importuity of female dis- 
tress were more than was necessary to move the heart 
of Serenus ; he hasted immediately away, and confer- 
ring a long time with his friend, fbund him confident 
that if the present pressure was taken off, he should 
K>on be able to re-establish his affairs. Serenus, ac- 
:ustomed to believe, and afrsud to aggravate distress, 
'id not attempt to detect the fallacies of hope, nor re- 
ect that every man overwhelmed with calamity be- 
eves, that if that was removed he shall immediate- 
be happy ; he, therefore, with little hesitation of* 
red himself as surety. 

In the first raptures of Escape all was joy, grati- 
le and confidence ; the friend of Serenus displayed 
prospects, and counted over the sums of which he 
uld infallibly be master before the day of payment, 
enus in a short time began to find his danger, but 
d not prevail with himself to repent of beneficence; 
therefore suffered himself still to be amused with' 
sets which he durst not consider, for fear of find- 
Sem impracticable. The debtor^ ^i!^T \v^\»^ 
^verjr method of laising motie.^ ''iiYas^kVXX ^cS^** 
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dig^nce could prompt^ wanted dther fidJBlity. or resohi^ 
tion it>. sun^nder bimseii- to prisoiiy aiid left Sere&ui 
IQ take his place. 

. Serenus has often proposed ta the credxtom to paji 
kim \iiiatever he shall appear to htcve. Icat bqr tfaif 
fiight of bis fiiend ; but however reasonable tbift pio- 
pDsal Hiay be tbcught,. avarice ai:d brutality hare-bceo 
bill; ti to ir.exoralle, and Serenus still cxsntinueato lan^ 
Jliiiftii in prison* 

In this place, hmTCTcr, wlicre wi»nt niakcv altirosl 
•v^ery tnau selfish, or dc^speraticn ^Icomy, it is- the 
good foitur«e o£ Sttcniis not to live witliout a^ iWersd : 
be passes mcst cf his houi^ in tlie coni^ri'satiDD o| 
CandiduS) a man whcm the saniQ virtucua ductility 
has with, some difierenoe of ciitiuinstancta: niade £• 
^ualiy unhappy.. Candidas, "wheo he wa» yQung« help* 
lcas> and ig:norant^ found a pation that edjucatcdi piKi* 
teetfxl* and supported hixn ;. bis. pAtron being morA vigr 
gilant for others than himself, left ait hia death an estlf 
wn, destitute and friendless.. Candidua wassager^te 
repay the benefits be had received ; and ba^ipg maior 
tairtd the youtli for a &w years at bi^-owo bQUse^ aC" 
lervards placed him with a meichant-of eminecce^aDd 
gave bonds to a great value as H.securityffcK bis ccr.duck 

The y.ovDg man, removed too eaily litmi the only 
eye of which he dreaded the cbservaticn,. and depriveii 
of the only instruction which he heard withreverencci 
soon learned to consider \irtue as lestraint, and re- 
straint as oppFcssicR ; and to lock w ith a -longing eye 
at every e3fpcnc6 to which he could rot reach, and 
every pleasure which be ccvtld not partake : hy de- 
jtiees he deVnated from his^ fiist regularity, and uR* 
bfef pily mingliTK among yoting men busy ih disstpa" 
ting the gains cf their fathers industry, he forgot the 
precepts of Candidvsi spent ti-.e evening in- parties of 
plcahurt^, ar.d the n^ovning in eypedients to support 
A/s t:ujt3, Fe was, Lo\H(4\tir^ dextrous and active in 
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ooii9equ«iice« tif dishonesfey, was 'veiy ilftde 'SolidtcRiB 
to inspect his manners, or to enqmre how be passed 
those hours, which were not immediately devoted to 
(he busiQcws of his profession : when he was tiiforin- 
edof the yoongmian^s extravagance or debrrjchery;, 
*^ Let his ^bondsman looktto th^," »aid he, '' I hd?*c 
**: taben care of myself:** 

Thus the unhappy spcndthnftprocceded from (oWj 
to foUy, and fitom i^ice to Yice, with the connivance 
if not the encouragement of his master ; till in the 
heat of a nocturnal reial he committed Mich violea^Hrs 
in the street as drew upon him a criminal prosecu- 
^n. Guilty and unexperienced he iknew not what 
.(ourse to take .; to confess his crime to Candtdus, 
and solicit his interposition, was little less dreadffd 
than to stand, befwe the frown of a court of justice. 
Having, therefore, passed the day with anguish in 
his heart and distraction in his looks, he aeized at 
night a very large sum of money in the .counting* 
hwkse, and setting out he knew iiot ^diither, w;ics heard 
of no more. 

The consequence of his flight was the ruin of 
Candidus ; ruin surely undeserved and irreproaclia- 
hte, and 'such as the laws of a just government ou^^ht 
either to prev^tit or repair : nothing' is more inetiuita- 
hie than that one man should suffer 'lor the crimes of 
another, for crimos which he neither prompted tior 
permitted, which he could neither foresee Tior pre- 
vent. When we consider the w^ikness of hnmmi 
Teaohitions and the inconsistency of humain conduct, 
it must appear absurd that one man shall engage ior 
another, that he will not change his opuiioos or ^ter 
iiis conduct. 

It is, I think, worthy of consideration, whel^or, 
«nce no wager is binding without a possibility df loss 
on each side, it is not equally reasonable, that sp 
cootract should be valid without •TeG.i3^Tti^ai 'sJCv^k^- 
|]#ioi ; bat ia this, case, and otbefl^ f\( i^bci «WRi^>uicl^> 
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what is stipulated on his side to whom the bond is 
given ? he takes advanta^ of the security, neglects 
his affairs, omits his duty, suifers timorous wicked- 
ness to grow daring by degrees, permits appetite to 
call for new gratifications, and, perhaps, secretly 
longs for the time in which he shall have power to 
seize the forfeiture : and if virtue or gratitude should 
prove too strong for temptation, and a young man 
persist in honesty, however instigated by his pas- 
sions, what can secure him at last ag»nst a false ac- 
cusation ? 1 for my part always shall suspect, that he 
who can by such methods secure his property, will 
go one step farther to increase it ; nor can I think 
that man safely trusted with the means of mischief, 
who, by his desire to have them in his hands, gives 
an evident proof how much less he values his neigh- 
bour's happiness than his own. 

Another of our companions is Lentulus, a man 
whose dignity of birth was very ill supported by his for- 
tune. As some of the first ofRces in the kingdom were 
filled by his relations, he was early invited to court,-aiid 
encouraged by caresses and promises to attendance 
and solicitation ; a constant appearance in splendid 
company necessarily required magnificence of dress ; 
and a frequent participation of fashionable amuse- 
ments forced him into expence : but these measures 
were requisite to his success ; since every body knows* 
that to be lost to sight is to be- lost to remembrance^ 
and that he who desires to fill a vacancy, must be al- 
ways at hand, lest some man of greater vigilance 
should step in before him. 

By this course of life his little fortune was every 
day made less : but he received so many distinctions 
in public, and was known to resort so familiariy t(r 
the houses of the great, that every man looked on 
his preferment, as certain, and believed that its value 
wouid compensate ior \V% s\Qyi\sv:%*: he, thereforci 
found no dilftcuUy u\ obx^vava^ cv^^V Vw ^^>&w4» 
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rank or his vanity made necessary ; and as ready pay- 
ment was not expected, the bills were proportionably 
enlarged, and the value of the hazard ox delay were ad- 
justed solely by the equity of the creditor^ At length 
death deprived Lentulus of one of his patrons, and a re- 
volution in the ministry of another, so that all his 
prospects vanished at once, and those that had before 
encouraged his expences, began to perceive that 
their money was in danger ; there was now no other 
contention but who should first seize upon his per- 
son, and, by forcing immediate payment, deliver 
him up naked to the vengeance of ine rest. In pur- 
suance of this scheme, one of them invited him to 
a tavern, and procured him to be arrested at the 
door ; but Lentulus> instead of endeavouring secret- 
ly to pacify him by payment, gave notice to tli^^ rest, 
aiul offered to difide amongst them the remnant of 
his fortune : they feasted six houi^ at his expence, to 
deliberate on his pi'oposal *, and at last determined, 
that, as he could not ofter more than five shillings in 
the pound, it would be more prudent to keep him in 
prison, till he could procure from his reUuions the 
payment of his debts. 

Lentulus is not the only man confined within these 
walls, on the same account : the like procedure, upon 
the like motives, is common among men whom yet 
the law allows to partake the use of fire and water 
with the compassionate and the just : who frequent 
the assemblies of commerce in open day, and talk 
with detestation and contempt of highwaymen or 
housebreakers : but,* surely, that man must be con- 
ftbsedly robbed, who is compelled, by whatever 
means, to pay the debts which he does not owe : 
nor. can I look with ecjual hatred upon him, who at 
the hazai*d ot his life, holds out his pistol and de- 
maiKls my pui-se, as on him who plunders under 
bheller of the law, and, by detaining my son or my 
friend in prison, extorts from me lYvt ^inviJi. vil \\\^vt 

VOL, II, ' • p 
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liberty. No man can be more an enemy to society 
than he, by whose machinations our virtues are turn* 
cd to our disadvantage ; he is less destmctlve to 
mankind that plunders cowardice, than he that preyt 
t;pon compassion. 

I believe, Mr. Adventurer^ you will readily confess^ 
that though not one of these, if tried before a com- 
mercial judicature, can be wholly acquitted from im- 
prudence or temerity ; yet that, in tlie eye of all who 
can consider virtue as distinct from wealth, the &ult 
of two of them, at least, is outweighed by the me- 
rit ; and that of the third is so much extenuated by 
the circumstances of his life, as not to deserve a per- 
petual prison : yet must these, with multitudes equal- 
ly blameless, languish in confinement, till malevo- 
lence shall relent, or the law be changed. 

I am. Sir, 

T Your humble serrant, 

MiSARGTRUS. 



No. LXIII. TUESDAY, JUNE 13. 

Pereant, qui ante nos nostra dizerunt ! 

Do NAT US apud JbboM' 

Perish those ! who have said our good things before M. 

THE number of original writers, of writers who. 
discover any traces of native thought, or veins of new 
expression, is found to be extremely small in. every- 
branch of literature. Few possess ability or courage to 
think for themselves, to trust to their own powers, to 
rely on their own stock ; and, therefore the generalityt 
creep tam.ely and ca\v\.\ou^\^ m\3Rfc track of their pre^ 
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decessors. The quintessence of the largest libraries 
might be reduced to the compass of a few volumes, 
if all useless repetitions and acknowledged truths 
were tQ be omitted in this process of critical chemis- 
try. A learned Frenchman informs us, that he in- 
tended to compile a treatise, %nft raav ava^ t/^/A^io/y^ 
" concerning things that had been said but once," 
which certainly would have been contained in a very 
small pamphlet. 

It happens unfortunately in poetry which princi- 
pally claims the merit of novelty and invention, that 
this want of originality arises frequently, not fix>m a 
barrenness and timidity of genius, but from invinci- 
ble necessity and the nature of things. The works 
of those who profess an art whose essence is imita- 
tion, must needs be stamped with a close resem- 
blance to each other ; siiice the objects material or 
animate, extraneous or internal, which they all imi-- 
late, lie eq\i.\lly open to the observation of all, and 
are perfectly simiKir. Descriptions^ therefore, that 
are tai.hlul and just, must be uniform and alike : 
the first copier must bt> perhaps, entitled to the praise 
of priority ; but a succeeding one ought not certainly 
to be condemned for plagiarism, 

I am irichned to think, that notwithstanding the 
manifold alterations diffused in modem times over 
the face of nature, by the invention of arts and manu- 
factures, by the extent of commerce, by the im- 
provements of philosophy and mathematics, by the 
manner of fortifying and fighting, by the important 
discovery of both tlie Indies, anc^ above all by the 
total change of religion : yet an epic or dramatic 
writer, though surrounded with such a multitude of 
novelties, would find it difficult or impossible to be 
totally original, and essentially different from Homer 
and Sophocles. The causes that excite and the ope- 
rations that exemplify the greater passions, will always 
teve an exact coincidencet thou3Vi/Q^T\va:<^^\v\>i^^<^ 
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versified by climate or custom : every exasperated 
liero must rage like Achillesi and every afflicted wi- 
dow mourn like Andromache : an abandoned Armida 
will make use of Dido's execrations ; and a Jew >viU 
nearly resemble a Grecian, when almost placed in the 
siume situation ; that is, the Idas of Racine in hisim- 
comparable Athalia, will be very like the Ion of Eu- 
ripides. 

Boileau obseiTes, that anew and extraordinary thought 
is by no means a thought which n© person ever con- 
ceived before, or could possibly conceive ; on the 
contrary, it is such a thought as must have occurred 
to every man in the like case, and have been one of 
the first in any person's mind upon the same occa- 
sion : and it is a maxim of Pope, that whatever is 
very p;ood sense must have been common sense at 
all times. 

But if from the foregoing reflections it may ap- 
l)ear difficult, to distinguish imitation and plagiarism 
from necessary resemblance and unavoidable analogy^ 
yet the following passages of Pope, which, because 
they have never been taken notice of, may possibly 
entertain curious and ciitical readers, seem evident- 
ly to be borrowed, though they are improved. 

The dvin'j: Christian addresses his soul with a fine 
spirit of poetical entliusiasm. 

Vital spark of heavenly flame ! 
. Quit, O quit this mortal frame ; 
Trembling, hoping, ling'ring, flying, 
O ! the pain, the bliss of dying!- 



Hark ; they whisper Angels say, 

Sister spirit, come away ! 

I was surprized to find this ar.imated passage closely 
copied from one of the vile Pindaric writers in the 
time of Churles the Second : 

TVhen on my skk bed 1 \u.t\^v»^\\, 
Fiii'J of scMTow, fuU o£ atngvu^V, 
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Fainting, g;a^ing, trembling, crying, 

Panting, groaning, speechless, dying ! 

Methinks I hear some gentle spirit say. 

Be not fearful, come away ! Flatmax. 

Palingenhis and Charron furnished him with the 
two following thoughts in the Essay on Man : 

Superior beings* when of late they saw 

A mortal man unfold all nature's law ; 

Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape. 

And shew 'd a Newton, as we shew an ape. Pops. 

Utque movet nobis imitatrijt simia risum. 
Sic nos coelicolis, ^uoties cerviced»uperli 
Ventosi gradimur..^.... 

And again, 

Simia coelicplum, risusque jocusque dcorum est 
Tune homo, quum temerd ingenio confidit, & audet 
Abdita naturx scrutari, arcanaque divum. 

Palingenius. 

While man exclaims, " see all things for my use ! " 
*• See man for mine !'* replies a pamper*d goose. 

Pop«. 

V 

Man scruples nof to say^ that he enjoyeth the heavens and 
the elements ; as if all had been made, and still move only 
for him. In this sense a gosling may say as much, and 
perhaps with more truth and justness." 

Charron. 

That he hath borrowed not only sentiments but 
ren expressions from WoUasion and Pascal cannot 
B doubted, if we consider two more passages : 

When the loose mountain trembles from on high. 

Shall gravitation cease if you go by ? 

Or some old temple nodding to its fall, 

For Chartre*s head reserve the hanging wall ? Pops* » 

^ pa 
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'* If a good man be passing bj an infitn^building, just in tlie. 
*' article of failing ; can it be expected mat God thould su^- 
** pend the force of gravitation till he is gone by, in order to 
•* his deliverance ?" Wollastoit. 

Chaos of thought and passion all confu8*d, 

Still by himself abus'd, or disabused ; 

Createid half to rise, and half to fall ; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurl'd> 

The giory» jest, and riddle of the world, Pope. 



at 



What a chimera then is man I what a confrised chaos ! 
what a subject of contradiction ! a professed judge of all 
things, and yet a feeble worm of the earth ! the great de- 
'* positary and guardian of truth, and yet a mere huddle of 
'* uncertainty ! the glory and the scandal of the universe i" 

Pascal. 

The witty allusion to the pcmishment of avaricc> 
IB the EpiL'tle on Riches, 

Damn*d to the mines, an equal fate betides 
The slave that digs it, and the slave that hides ; 

is plainly taken from, *' The causes of the decay 
of christian piety," where that excellent and neglect* 
ed writer says, " It has always been held the severest 
*' treatment of slaves and malefactors^'* danmare ad 
*' vietalla^ " to force them to dig in the mines : now 
^* this is the covetous man's lot, fi-om which he is 
" never to expect a release." Cowley has aho used the 
same allusion. The celebrated reflection with which 
Chartres's epitaph, in the same epistle, concludes, i& 
the- property of Bruyerc. 

To rock the cradle of reposing age, 

is a tender and elegant image of filial piety, for 
which Pope is indebted to Montaigne, who wishes, 

//; r,m* ^f hh ess? vs. to finc\ ?v «>r)W-\t\-law that may 
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^ kindlj cherish hi^r old-age, and rock it asleep.'* 
iod the character of Helluo the glutton, mtroduced 
exemplify the force and continuance of the rui- 
ng passion, who in the agonies of death exclaimed^ 

Then bring the Jowl! 

s taken from the tale in Fontaine, which ends» 

.^.....Puis qo'il faut que je meure 
Sans fairs tant de fi^on, 
Qu'on m'apporte tout i I'hearc 
Le reate de mon poisson. 

The conclusion of the epitaph on Gaj, where he 
bsenres that his honour consists not in being en- 
ambed among kings and heroes, 

But that the worthy and the good may say » 
Striking their pensive bosoms — ^Here Ues Gay, 

% adopted from an old Latin elegy cm the death of 
dnce Henry. 

In seyeral parts of his writings. Pope seems to 
lave formed himself on the model of Boileau ; as 
(light appear from a large deduction of particular 
»assages, almost literally translated from that ner- 
ous and sensible satirist. 

H appily to steer 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe. Popb. 

D'une voix iegere 

Pa&ser du grave au doux, du plaisant au severe ! 

BOILEAV 

Pride, madness, folly, against Di^^den rose. 

In various shapes of parsons, critics, beaus. Pops* 

L'ignorance, & Terreur a ses naissantes pieces, 
£n habits de marquis, en robbes de cemtessei^ 

Venoicnt p'^nr diffbmcr sov» cVie?-(Vcc\Nte TvCi\v?»'^'A\ 
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« 



While I am transcribing these similarkiea, I feel 
great uneasiness^ lest I should be accused of vainly 
and impotently endeavouring to cast clouds over the 
reputation of this exalted and truly origuial genius, 
" whose memory,** to use an expression of Ben Jon- 
son, ^' I do honour, on this side idolatry, as much as 
" any ;" and lest the reader should be cloyed and 
disgusted with a cluster of quotations : it happens, 
however, fortimately, that each passage I have .pro- 
duced, contains some important moral tiiith, or con- 
veys some pleasing image ta the mind. 

Critics seem agreed in gi'^iog greater latitude to 
the imitation of the ancients than of later writers. . To 
enrich a composition with the sentiment a^ images 
oC Greece and Rome, is ever esteemed, not only 
lawful, but meritorious. We adorn our writings with 
their ideas, with as little scruple, as our houses with 
their statues. And Poussin is not accused of plagiarw 
ism, for having painted Agrippina covering hep face 
with both her hands at the death of Germanicus : 
though Timanthes had represented Agamemnon 
closely veiled at the sacrifice of his daughter, judi- 
ciously leaving the spectator to guess at a sorrow 
Inexpressible, and that mocked the power of the 
pencil. 

Z. 
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No.LXlV. SATURDAY, JUNE 16. 

Notitiam primosque gradus vicinia fecit j 

Tempore crevit amor. Ovids 

Acquaintance grew, th' acquaintance they improve 

To Aiiendthip, friendsnip ripen'd into love. £usDB2f: 

• To the Adventurer, 

Sir, 

YOUR paper of last Tuesday se'nnight, which I- 
did not resud till- to-day, determined me to send you 
an account of iny friend Eugenio, by whose distress 
nry mind has been long kept in continual agitation : 
and, perhaps, my narrative may not only illustrate 
your allegory, but contribute to recover opinion from 
her defection. 

As Orgilio, the father of Eugenio, had no princi- 
ples but those of a man of honour, he avoided alike 
both the virtues and the vices which are incompati- 
ble with that character : religion he supposed to be 
a contrivance of priests and politicians, to keep the 
vulgar in awe ; and used by those in the rank of gen- 
tlemen who pretend to acknowledge its obligations, 
only as an expedient to conceal their want of spirit. 
By a conduct regulated upon these principles he gra- 
dually reduced a paternal estate of two thousand 
pounds per annum to five hundred. Besides Euge- * 
nio, he had only one child, a daughter : his wife died 
wliile they were infants. His yoijnger brother, who 
had acquired a very considerable fortune in trade, re- ■ 
tired unmarried into the country : he knew that the 
paternal estate was greatly reduced : and, therefore, 
took the expence of his nephew's education upon 
himself : after some years had been spent at West- 
minster school, he sent him to the university, and 
supported him by a very gei\tee\ 2am\3i\V^ . 
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Eugenio, though his temper was remarkably warm 
and sprightly, had yet a high relish of literature, and 
insensibly acquired a strong attachment to a college 
life. His apartment adjoiued to mine, and our ac- 
quaintance was soon improved into friendship. I 
found in him great aixlour of benevolence, and a 
sense of generosity and honour which I had con- 
ceived to consist only in romance. With respect to 
Christianity, indeed, he was as yet a sceptic : but I 
found it easy to obviate general objections ; and, as 
he had great penetration and sagacity, was superior 
to prejudice, and habituated to no vice which he 
wished to countenance by infidelity, he began to be- 
lieve as soon as he began to enquire : the evidence 
for Revelation at length appeared incontestible ; and 
without busying himself with the cavils of subtilty 
against particular doctrines, he determined to adhere 
inviolably to the precepts as a rule of life, and to 
trust in the promises as the foundation of hope. The 
same ardour and firmness the same generosity and 
honour, were now exercised with more exalted views, 
and upon a more perfect plan. He considered me 
as his preceptor, and I considered him as my exam- 
ple : our friendship increased every day : and I be- 
lieve he had conceived a design to follow me into or- 
ders. But when he had continued at college about 
two years, he received a command from his father 
to come immediately to town : for that his earnest 
desire to place him in the army was now accomplish- 
ed) and he had procured him a captain's commission. 
By the same post he received a letter from his uiicle^ 
in which he was strotigly urged to continue at college, 
with promises of succeeding to his whole estate ; his 
father's project was zealously condemned, and his ne- 
frlect of a brother's concurrence resented. Eugenio, 
though it was greatly his desire to continue at col- 
Jege, and his interest to oblige his uncle, yet obeyed 
his ^thcr without th^ lea^l ^^^\V^\kiu . 
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When he came to town, he discovered that a warm 
altercation had been carried on between his uncle and 
his father upon this subject : his uncle, not being able 
to produce any effect upon the father, as a last effort 
had written to the son: and being equally offended 
with l^th, when his application to both had been equal- 
ly ineffectual, he reproached him with folly and ingrati- 
tude; and dying soon after by a fall from his horse, it 
appeared, that in the height of his resentment he had 
left his whole fortune to a distant relation in Ireland 
whom he had never seen. 

Under this misfortune Eugenio comforted himself 
by reflecting that he incurred it by obedience to his 
father; and though it precluded hopes tliat were 
dearer than life, yet he never expressed his displea* 
sure either by invective or complaint. 

Orgilio had very early in life contracted an intima- 
cy with Agrestis, a gentleman whpse character and 
principles were very different from his own. Agrestis 
had very just notians of right and wrong, by which 
he regulated his conduct without any regard to the 
opinion of others : his integrity was universal and in- 
flexible, and his temper ardent and open : he abhor- 
red whatever had the appearance of disingenuity, he 
was ei^lremely jealous of his authority, and there 
was a rough simplicity in his manner which many 
circumstances of his life had contributed to produce. 
His father left him a fortune of two hundred thousand 
pounds ; but as the parsimony- which, enabled him to 
amass it, extended to the education of his son by 
whom it was to be possessed, he had been taught 
ndther politeness nor literature. He married a lady, 
whose influence would have polished the rough dia- 
mond by degrees ; but she died within the first year 
of her marriage, leaving him a daughter to whom 
he g^ve her name Amelia, and, transferred all his af- 
fection : he, therefore continued to live in great pri- 
vacy ; and being used to have ot\Vj ^^yn^x^X^ -MaS.^- 
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pendants about him, he indulged the p>ecu]iarities of 
his humour without that complaisance which becomes 
insensibly habitual to those, who mix m the company 
of persons whom it is their apparent interest to 
please, and whose presence is a perpetual restraint 
upon such irregular starts of temper as would incur 
contempt by arrogating a superiority which none 
would acknowledge. To this disposition his daugh- 
ter accommodated herself as she grew up, from mo- 
tives both of affection and duty : as he knew and re- 
gretted the defect of his own education, he spared 
no cost to complete her*s ; and she is indeed the most 
accomplished character I ever knew : her obedience 
is cheerful and implicit, her affection tender and 
without parade ; her looks express the utmost sweet- 
ness and sensibility, and yet there is a dignity in her 
manner which commands respect. 

The intimacy between the father of Eugenicand 
Agrestis produced a tender friendship between his 
sister and Amelia, which began in their infancy, and 
increased with their years. 

Such characters as Amelia and Eugcnio could not 
be long famiUarly known to each other, withoilt ex- 
citing mutual esteem : the transition from esteem to 
love, between persons of different sexes, ^ often 
imperceptible even to themselves ; and, perhaps, 
was not discovered till long after it had happened, 
either by Eugenio or Amelia. When he returned 
from the university, she was ;ibout eighteen : as her 
stature and her beauty were greatly increased xiuring 
this interval, their first effect upon Eugenio was prc- 
portionably greater : and he perceived from whatever 
cause a more sensible tmoticn in her. He had too 
much discernment not to discover that she loved himi 
and too much generosity not to conceal his love of 
her, because he was so much her inferior in fortun :e 
sometimes lie i eriected upon her partiality with plea- 
sure, and somel'uwes \v\\\\ tt^vo, •, VvvxS. >Kl\lle they 
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were thns mulually conscious to desires which ihey 
mutually suppressed, tlie late reljiillion broke out, and 
Eugenio was commanded into Scotland. In this ex- 
pedition he distin finished himself equally by his cou- 
rage and humanity ; and though he had not much 
money, and therefore could but seldoui display his 
bounty ; yet his concern for the real interest of his 
men was so apparent, as well in such acts of kind- 
ness as were in his power, as in the strict discipline 
which he maintained among them, that his personal 
hifluence was very powei^ful and extensive. During 
this absence, though he felt his passion for Amelia 
increase, notwithstanding all his attempts to suppress 
it ; yet he never wrote to her, but contented himseic 
whh mentioning her in general terms, and including 
her in his remembrance of other friends, when he 
wrote to his father and his sister. 

When he returned, as his sister's intimacy with 
Amelia still continued, his opportunities to see her 
were equally frequent : but the pleasure of those 
interviews were become yet more tumultuous and 
confused ; and the lovers were both conscious, that 
their sentiments were every moment involuntarily dis- 
covered to each other. 

Amelia had dismissed many suitors, who were not 
less distinguished by their merit than their rank, be- 
cause she still hoped to enrich Eugenio with her 
fortune : and Eugenio persisted in a conduct by which 
this hope was disappointed, because he would not 
degrade Amelia by an alliance with dependance and 
poverty. The objections of duty might, indeed, have 
been removed by obtaining the consent of Agrestis ; 
1>ut those of honour would still have remained : he 
was not, however, absolutely without hope ; for 
though he had lost his uncle's fortune by obedience 
to his fether, yet as he had greatly recommendec^ 
himself to his commanding officer, who vraa c>l ^^ 
higher niik, he bclrcved it potssMc l\\aX. V^ TcCvgsfe. 

VOL. Us o 
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be advanced to a post in the army, which would jus- 
tify his pretensions to Amelia, and remove all his 
diiiiculties at once. 

Agrcsitis wondered at the conduct of his daughter, 
but neither asked nor suspected her motives ; for be 
had always declared, that as he believed she would 
never marry against his consent, he w*ouId never 
urge her to marry against her own inclinadon. 

Amelia, therefore, continued to decline every of- 
fer, and Eugenio to see her almost ev^ry day, with'^ 
out the least intimation of his love, till the begin* 
ning of the last winter, when he lost his sister by the 
small-pox. His interviews with Amelia were now 
less frequent, and, therefore, more interesting : he 
feared, that as he would be seldom in her stght, the 
assiduities of some fortunate rival might at length 
exclude him from her remembrance : he did not, 
however, fiiulter in his resolution, nor did Amelia 
ehange her conduct. 



No. LXV. TUESDAY, JUNE 19. 

£t funis agitatus amor Viro* 

Love, which the furies irritate to rage. 

IT happened that about this time she was addi*ess- 
sed by Ventosus the eldest son of a noble family ; 
who, besides a large estate, had great expectaticMis. 
from his father's influence at court. Ventosus, 
though he was strongly recommended by Agrestis, 
and was remarkable for personal accomplishments, 
iras yet received witYi f^reaX co\tots^\);^ Kxcw^Ua : h« 
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was surprized, morti&ed, and disappointed ; yet l^e 
continued his visits, and was very diligent to disco- 
ver what iiu4 prevented his success. One evening 
just as he was about to take his leave, after mncU 
iueflectual entreaty and complaint, Eugenio unexpect- 
edly entered the room. Ventosus instantly remark- 
ed the embarrassment both of his mistrefft and the 
stranger, whom he, therefore, supposed to be a rival) 
and no longer wondered at his own disappointment : 
these suspicions were every moment coofirmed and 
increased : for his presence produced emotions which 
could neither be concealed nor mistaken; though 
bf a less peneti*ating eye than that of jealoosy^tbey 
might have been overlooked. 

He was now iired with resentment and indigna- 
tiim ; and having left the room somewhat abruptly, 
he was met upon the stairs by Agrestis, with whom he 
desired to speak a few words in private. Agi*estis turn- 
ed back into another apartment, and Ventosus told 
him with some warmth, that he did not expect to 
have found his daughter pre-engaged : and that he 
could not help thinking himself ill treated. Agrestis, 
with equal warmth, required him to explain his mean- 
ing ; and after some time had been spent in eag<:r 
altercation, they parted in better temper ; Agrestis 
persuaded that a clandestine love had been carried on 
between his daughter and Eugenio, and Ventosus con- 
vinced that Agrestis had never encouraged the preten- 
sions of his rival. 

Agrestis immediately sent for Amelia, and sternly 
ttFged her with many questions, which she could only 
afiswer with blushes and tears : her silence and confu- 
sion convinced him that Ventosus was not mistaken : 
and) therefore, desisting from enquiry, he severely re-t 
preh ended her for the past, and enjoined her never to 
converse with Eugenio again ; to whom he also sig- 
Aified his displeasure, and i^^ucsted tii^tXa'^Tw^'s^^ 
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farther untasinces lie would come no inore to hi» 
house till Amelia should be married. 

Eugenio, though his love was almost liopeless be- 

foret was yet greatly afiiicted by this message ; be-. 

cause he feared that Amelia had fallen under his fa- 

thei^*sdispleasure,-aud that now he was become jealottd 

• of hit authority he mi^it be tempted ta abuse it 

As.to sceure her peace was. the principal object of 
his wish, he conceaicd what had happened from his 
father^ lest a quarrel should be produced between him 
und' AgrestiS) in which x\melia's delicacy and tender* 
ne£s would be yet more deeply wounded. When a 
visit was intended to Agrestisr, he always took care 
to have some engagement at another place r Agrestis^ 
however, as he had no conception of the principles 
upon which Eugenia acted, did not doubt but that he 
had communicated the reason of his absence to hit 
father, and that his father was secretly offended: 
but as he expressed no resentment, be believed that 
his ambition had for once restrained the petulance of 
his pride, that he dissembled to prevent an open 
rupture, and had still hopes of elFecting the purpose 
which he had concerted with his son. 

A suspicion of ill-will always produces it ; bwt be- 
sides this cause cf alienationt A^restis had unjustly 
imputed a conduct to liis friend, which rendered him 
the object of his contenipt and aversion ; he tiiere- 
foi*e, treated him with coldnesii and reserve, sup- 
posing that he well knew the cause, and neglected 
to return his visits without thinking it necessary to 
assign any reason. This conduct was at length re- 
marked by Orgilio, who considered it as the caprice 
of a character wiiich he always despised ; hej there- 
fore, retorted the neglect without expostijladon : and 
thus all intercourse between the &milie8 was at an 
end, 
Eugenio in the meanlvwve'w^j&VttftaiLlble in hit pur- 
pose ; and Amelia, \i\ Yv^x w^:&X vcvX^Wv^^ ^\^M ^s&s^^ 
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sus, acquainted him that she would see him no more. 
Ventosus again appealed to her father : but the old 
gentleman was steady in his principles, notwithstand- 
ing his resentment; and told him, that he had exerted 
all the -authority which- God and nature had given him 
in his favour : and that, however prov<iked, he would 
never prostitute his child, by compelling her to mar* 
ry a pcFbon who was not the object of her choice. 

Ventosus, who was extremely mortiBed at this 
"disappointment, was very inquisitive about Eugenio, 
for whom he still sirpposed life had been rejected : he 
soon learned his situation and circumstances, and his 
long intimacy with Amelia : he i-eflected upon the 
confusion which both had expressed in the accidental 
interview at which he was present ; and was willing 
to believe, that his rival, however contemptible-, had 
been too successful to be supplanted with honour by 
a husband : this, however, if he did not believe, he 
was very diligent to propagate ; and to remove the 
disgrace of a refusal, hinted that for this reason he 
had abruptly discontinued his addresses, and congra- 
tulated himself upon his escape. 

It happened that about six weeks ago, Ventosus, 
-as he was walking in the Mall, with a young officer 
of distinction, met Amelia in company of several 
ladies and a gentleman. He thought fit to bow to 
Amelia with a supercilious respect, which had great- 
ly the air of an insult : of this compliment Amelia, 
-though she looked him in the face, took notice : by 
this calm disdain he was at once disappointed and 
-confounded ; he was stung by an effort of his own 
Tnalignity,' and his breast swelled with i>as6ion which 
•he could not vent. In this agitation of mind he has- 
tily turned back, and determkiedv for whatever rea- 
son, to follow her. After he had advanced about 
fifty paces, he saw Eugenio coming forward, who 
the moment he perceived Ameliaj turned into another 
^alk. This was observed by ^<ii[iVo«v3ts^ '«iji\s5:>^^ v^^^^r 
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farther uneasiness lie would come no more to hi» 
house till Amelia should be married. 

Eugenio, though his love was almost liopeless be- 

foret was yet greatly afiiicted by this message ; be-. 

cause he feared that Amelia had fiallen under his fa- 

thei'*sxlispleasure,-aud that now he was become jealottd 

• of hit ttitthority he mi^it be tempted to. abuse it. 

As. to secure her peace wa& the principal object of 
his wish, he concealed what had happened from his 
father^ lest a quarrel should be produced between him 
and' Agrestisv in which x\melia's delicacy and tender* 
ness would be yet more deeply wounded. When a 
visit was intended to Agrestis^ he always took care 
to have some engagement at another place : A^restiS) 
however, as he had no conception of the piinciplcs 
upon which Eugenio- acted, did not doubt but that he 
had communicated the reason of his absence to hit 
father, and that his father was secretly offended; 
but as he expressed no resentment, he believed that 
his ambition had for once restrained the petulance of 
his pride, that he dissembled to prevent an open 
rupture, and had still hopes of eiFectmg the purpose 
which he had concerted with his son. 

A Eiispicicn of ill-will always produces it ; but be- 
sides this cause cf alienationt Ai^restis had unjustly 
imputed a conduct to liis friend, which rendered h.im 
the object of his contempt and aversion ; he tiierc- 
fore, treated him with coldiiess and reserve, sup- 
posing that he well knew the cause, and neglected 
to return his visits without thinking it necessary to 
assign any reason. This conduct was at length re- 
marked by Orgilio, who considered it as the caprice 
of a character wiiich he always despised ; he, there- 
fore, retorted the neglect without expostijladon : and 
thus all intercourse between the &niilie8 was at an 
end, 
Eugenio in the mean time ^«»&vftftftx.vble in hit pur- 
pose ; and Amelia, \i\ Yvt^x wt^V vcvX^Wv^^ ^\^M ^siwi^ 
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sus, acquainted him that she 'would see him no more. 
Ventosus again appealed to her father : but the old 
gentleman was steady in his principles, notwithfttand- 
ing his resentment; and told him, that he had exerted 
all the^uthority-whichCodand nature had given him 
in his favour : and that, however provoked, he would 
never prostitute his child, by compelling her to mar- 
ry a peFbon who was not the object of her choice. 

Ventosus, who was exti'emely mortified at this 
"disappointment, was very inquisitive about Eugenio, 
for whom he still supposed he had been rejected : he 
soon learned his situation and circumstances, and his 
long intimacy with Amelia : he i-eflected upon the 
confusion which both had expressed in the accidental 
interview at which he was present ; and was \^ illing 
to believe, that his rival, however contemptible, had 
been too successful to be supplanted with honour by 
a husband : this, however, if he did not believe, he 
was very diligent to propagate ; and to remove the 
disgi^ace of a refusal, hinted that for this reason he 
had abruptly discontinued his addresses, and congra- 
tulated himself upon his escape. 

It happened that about six weeks ago, Ventosus, 
•as he was walking in the Mall, with a young officer 
of distinction, met Amelia in company of several 
ladies and a gentleman. He thought fit to bow to 
Amelia with a supercilious respect, which had great- 
ly the air of an insult : of this compliment Amelia, 
Ihough she looked him in the face, took -notice : by 
this calm disdain he was at once disappointed and 
-confounded ; he was stung by an effort of his own 
Tnalignity,' and his breast swelled with passion which 
•he could not vent. In this agitation of mind he has- 
tily turned back, and determtned, for whatever rea- 
son, to follow her. After he had advanced about 
fifty paces, he saw Eugenio coming forward, who 
the moment he perceived Amelia) turned intd>a?iother 
^alk. This was observed by V<iriVo«v\s^ '>^\s5:y^^ v^^^:^- 
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farther ur.eafeinces lie would come no more to hi» 
house till Amelia shoijld be roamed. 

Eugeiiio, though his love was almost liOpeless be- 

foret was yet greatly afiiicted by this message ; be-. 

cause he feared that Amelia had fallen under his fa- 

thei^*&xlispleasure,aud that now he was become jealout 

• of hit authority he miglit be tempted to. aimse it. 

As.to sceure her peace wa& the principal object of 
his wish, he conceded what had happened from his 
father^ lest a quarrel should be produced between him 
und- AgrestiS) in which Amelia's delicacy and tender* 
ness wouM be yet more deeply wounded. When a 
visit was intended to Agrestisr, he always took care 
to have some engagement at another place : Ag^stis^ 
however, as he had no conception of the principles 
upon which Eugenia acted, did not doubt but that he 
had communicated the reason of his absence to hit 
father, and that his father was secretly offended; 
but as he expressed no resentment, be believed that 
his ambition had for once restrained the petulance of 
his pride, that he dissembled to prevent an open 
rupture, and had still hopes of effectbg the purpose 
which he had concerted with his son. 

A Eii.spicicn of ill-will always produces it ; bwt be- 
sides this cause cf alienation, Af^restis had unjustly 
imputed a conduct to liis fviend, which rendered l:im 
the object of his contempt and aversion ; he tifere- 
fore, treated him with coldness and resen'e, sup- 
posing that he well knew the cause, and neglected 
to return his visits without thinking it necessary to 
assign any reason. This conduct was at length re- 
marked by Orgilio, who considered it as the caprice 
of a character which he always despised ; hcj there- 
fore, retorted the neglect without expostijladon : and 
thus all intercourse between the &milie8 was at an 
end. 
Eugenio in the meantime vra& VftftaiLlble in hit pur- 
pose ; and Amelia, \i\ Yvex we.:&X vcvX^Wv^^ ^\^M ^s^s^^ 
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sus, acquainted him that she would see him no more. 
Ventosus again appealed to her father: but the old 
gentleman was steady in his principles, notwithstand- 
ing his resentment; and told him, that he had exerted 
all tl>e^uthoiitywhichGodand nature had given him 
in his favour : and that, however prov<iked, he would 
never prostitute his child, by compelling her to mar- 
ry a pcFijon who was not the object of her choice. 

Ventosus, who was extremely mortified at this 
"disappointment, was very inquisitive about Eugenioy 
for whom he still supposed hie had been rejected : he 
soon learned his situation and circumstances, and his 
long intimacy with Amelia : he i-eflected upon the 
confusion which both had expressed in the accidental 
interview at which he was present ; and was Vi illing 
to believe, that his rival, however contemptible, had 
been too successful to be supplanted with honour by 
a husband : this, however, if he did not believe, he 
was very diligent to propagate ; and to remove the 
disgi^ace of a refusal, hinted tliat for this reason he 
had abruptly discontinued his addresses, and congra- 
tulated himself upon his escape. 

It happened that about six weeks ago, Ventosus, 
•as he was walking in the Mall, with a young officer 
of distinction, met Amelia in company of several 
ladies and a gentleman. He thought fit to bow to 
Amelia with a supercilious respect, which had great- 
ly the air of an insult : of this compliment Amelia, 
-though she looked him in the face, took 'notice : by 
this calm disdain he was at once disappointed and 
xonfounded ; he was stung by an effort of his own 
Tnalignity,' and his breast swelled with i>assion which 
•he could not vent. In this agitation of mind he has- 
tily turned back, and deturmioed, for whatever rea- 
son, to follow her. After he had advanced about 
fifty paces, he saw Eugenio coming forward, who 
the moment he perceived Amelia, turned into^another 
^alk. This was observed by VeriVo«v3ts^ ''^^wcy^^ ^^^^r 
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farther uneasiness he would come no more to his 
house till Amelia should be married. 

Eugenio, though his love was almost liopeless be* 
foret 'was yet greatly afiiicied by this message ; be- 
cause he feared that Amelia bad fallen under his fa* 
ther*s-displeasure,aud that now he was become jealoui 
• of hii aiuthority he mi^it he tempted to. abuse it. 

As. to secure her peace was. the principal object ol 
his wish, he concealed what had happened from his 
father^ lest a quarrel should be produced between him 
undrAgrestiS) in which Amelia's delicacy and tender- 
i\e£8 would be yet more deeply woundied. When a 
visit was intended to Agrestisr, he always to(^ cars 
to have some engagement at another place : Agrestis^ 
however^ as he had no conception of the praiciplcs 
upon which Eugenia acted, did not doubt but that he 
had communicated the reason of his absence to hit 
fatlier, and that his father was seeretly offended} 
but as he expressed no resentment, he believed that 
his ambition had for once restrained the petulance of 
his pride, that he dissembled to prevent an open 
rupture, and had still hopes of eifectuig the purpose 
which he had concerted with his son. 

A sxispicicn of ill-will always produces it ; bwt l^C; 
sides this cause of alienation, Ai^restis had unjvstly 
imputed a conduct to liis friend, which rendered l:im 
the object of his contempt and avei'sion ; he there- 
fore, treated him with coldiiess and reserve, sup- 
posing that he well knew the cause, and neglected 
to return his visits without thinking it necessary to 
assign any reason. This conduct was at length re- 
marked by Orgilio, who considered it as the caprice 
of a character which he always despised ; hcj there-* 
fore, retorted the neglect without expostijlation : and 
thus all intercourse between the &milie8 was at an 
end, 
Eugenio in the meantme "w^xxiSkftXAhVe in his pur- 
pose ; and Amelia, \u Vitt tv^:^! VcvX^Wvt^ ^\CclN ^\Jssi- 
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siis, acquainted him that she would see him no more. 
Ventosus again appealed to her father : but the old 
gentleman was steady in his principles, notwithstand- 
ing his resentment; and told him, that he had exerted 
all the -authority which' God and nature had given him 
in his favour : and that, hbwever provciked, he would 
never prostitute his child, by compelling her to mar- 
ry a perbon who was not the object of her choice. 

Ventosus, who was extremely mortified at this 
"disappointment, was very inquisitive about Eugenioy 
for whom he still sitpposed he had been rejected : he 
soon learned his situation and circumstances, and his 
long intimacy with Amelia : he reflected upon the 
confusion which both had expressed in the accidental 
interview at which he was present ; and was vs illing 
to believe, that his rival, however contemptible-, had 
been too successful to be supplanted with honour by 
a husband : this, however, if he did not believe, he 
was very diligent to propagate ; and to remove the 
disgi-ace of a refusal, hinted tliat for this reason he 
had abruptly discontinued his addresses, and congra- 
tulated himself upon his escape. 

It happened that about six weeks ago, Ventosus, 
•as he was walking in the Mall, with a young officer 
of distinction, met Amelia in company of several 
ladies and a gentleman. He thought fit to bow to 
Amelia with a supercilious respect, which had great- 
ly the air of an insult: of this compliment Amelia, 
though she looked him in the face, took notice : by 
this calm disdain he was at once disappointed and 
-^confounded ; he was stung by an efFort of his own 
malignity,' and his breast swelled with passion which 
•he could not vent. In this agitation of mind he has- 
tily turned back, and detcrmmed, for whatever rea- 
son, to follow her. After he had advanced about 
fifty paces, he saw Eugenio coming forward, who 
the moment he perceived Amelia, turned iuto^«\<i\}wi^ 
waJk. This was observed by V <iu\.o«v\s^ '<Av^':^^ ^^^^ 
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tempt and indignation had now anotlier object upon 
which they might without violence to the laws of 
honour be gratified : he communicated his purpose 
to hiik companion^ and hastily followed Eug^nio. 
When they had overtaken him^ they burst into a 
hoi*se-laugh) and pushed so rudely by him^ that he 
could scarce recover his step : they did not, however, 
go on ; but stepping suddenly, turned about as if to 
apologize for the accident, and affected great sur- 
prize at discovering to whom it happened. Vento- 
sus bowed very low, and with much contemptuous 
ceremony begged his pardon ; telling him at the 
9anie time, that there was a lady in the next walk 
M'ho would be very glad of his company. To this 
insult Eugciiio answered, " That he was wot willing 
♦* to suppose that an affront was intended, and that 
^* if the lady he meant was a woman of honour, she 
" ought always to be mentioned with respect.*' Vcn- 
tosus replied, " That whether the lady he meant was 
'* a woman of honour, he would not determine ; but 
" he believed she had been very kind ; and was pleas- 
" ed to see that her favours were not forgotten, 
^^ though they were no longer accepted." Eugenic 
was not now master of his temper, but turning sud- 
denly upon Ventosus, stiiick him with such violence 
that he fell at his feet : he rose, however, in an in- 
stant, and laid his hand upon his swoi*d, but was 
prevented from drawing it by his companion ; and 
the crowd beginning to gather about them, they part- 
ed with mutual expressions of contempt and rage. 

In the morning the officer who had been in compa- 
ny with Ventosus at the quarrel, delivered a chal- 
lenge to Eugenio, which he answered by the iibUow- 
ing billet. 

*' Sir, 
«< YOUR behaviour last night has convinced me 
^ thAt you are a scouivdT«\ \ wA -ij wlt letter this 
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•* morning that you are a fool. If I should accept 
** your challenge, I should myself be both. I owe 
** a duly to God and to my country, which I deemed 
^< it infamous to violate ; and I am intrusted with a 
" life, which I think cannot without folly be staked 
" against yours. I believe you have ruined, but you 
" cannot degrade me. You may possibly, while you 
" sneer over this letter, secretly exult in your own 
" safety ; but remember, that to prevent assassi- 
" nation I have a sword, and to chastise insolence a 
" cane." 

With this letter, the captain returned to Ventosus, 
who read it with all the extravagances of rage and 
disdain : the captain, however, endeavoured to soothe 
and encourage him ; he represented Eugenio as a 
poltroon and a beggar, whom he ought no otherwise 
to punish than by removing him from the rank into 
which he had intruded ; and this, he said, would be 
very easily accomplished. Ventosus at length acqui-« 
esced m the sentiments of his friend ; and it was 
soon industriously reported, that Eugenio had struck 
a person of high rank, and refused him the satisfac- 
tion of a gentleman which he had condescended to . 
ask. For not accepting a challenge, Eugenio could 
not be legally punished, because it was made his duty 
as a soldier by the articles of war ; but it drew upon 
him the contempt of his superior officers, and made 
them very solicitous to find some pretence to dis- 
miss him. The friends of Ventosus immediately 
intimated, that the act of violence to which Eugenio 
had been provoked, was committed within the verge 
of the court, and was, therefore, a sufficient cause 
to break him ; as for that offence he was liabk to 
be punished with the loss of his hand, by a law which 
though disused, was still in force. This expedient 
was eagerly adopted, and Eugenio was accordingly 
deprived of his commission. 
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No. LXVI. SATURDAY, JUNE 23. 

Kolo vinim, facili rcdimit qui sanguine famam ; 

Hunc volo, laudari qui sine niorte potest. Mar^T. 

Not him I prize who pooriy gains 
From death the palm which Uood distftint ; 
But him who wins with nobler strife 
An unpolluted wreath from life. 

HE had concealed his quarrel with Ventosus from 
his father, who was then at the family-seat about 
twenty miles from London, because he was not wil- 
ling to acquauit him with the cause : but the effect 
was such -US could not be hidden ; and it was now be- 
come necessary that lie should anticipate the report 
0f others. He, therefore, set out immediately for the 
country ; but his father about the same time arrived in 
London : some imperfect account had been senthimof 
the proceedings against Eugenio ; and though he con- 
cluded from his silence that he had been guilty of 
some indiscretion, yet he did not suspect an imputa- 
tion of cowardice ; and hoped by his interest to support 
him against private resentment. When he found that 
he had missed Eugenio in some of the avenues to town, 
he went immediately to the gentleman who bad pro- 
cured his commission, from whom he learned all the 
circumstanees of the affair. The moment he heard 
that his son had refused a challenge, he was seized 
with rage so violent, that it had Uie appearance of 
distraction : he uttered innumerable oaths and exe- 
crations in a voice that was scarce human, declared 
his son to>e unworthy of his name, and soleranly 
renounced him for ever. 

Eugenio returned to London the same day, but it 
was late before he arrived : the servant that opened the 
door told him with tears m V^a ^^^"^^ N5Qa&.Vw\& Ca^ther 
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was gone to hcd much disordered, and had com- 
manded that he should no more be admitteiifLnto that 
house. He stood motionless a fe;y moments ; and 
then departing without reply, came directly to me ; 
his loolu were wild, his eounteoance pale, and hit 
eyes swimming in tears : the moment he saw me, 
he threw himself into a chair : and putting a. copy -of 
his answer to Ventosus's challenge ihto my hand, 
anticipated my enquiries by relating all that had 
happened. 

After having administered such consolation as I 
could, I prevailed upon him: with much difficulty to jgp 
to bed, I sate up the rest of the;f '^ht, dcviang various 
.|Lrguments to convince Orgilio, that' his son had ad« 
d«d new dignity to his character. In the morning I 
went to his house ; and after much selicitation was- 
admitted to his chamber. I found him ki bed, where 
he had kin awake all the night ; and it was easy to 
see that his mind was in great agitation. I' hoped 
that this tumult was prochiced by the struggles of 
paternal tenderness : but the moment I mentioned 
]}is son, he fell into an agony of rage that tendered 
him speechless ; and I came away, convinced the 
eloquence Tjf an snp;! v.pon the same subject would 
have been without effect. I did not, however, relate 
these discouraging circumstances to Eugei^ : I told 
hmi that it would be proper to wait a few days before 
any farther application was made ; not only because 
his father's resentment would probably subside, but 
because he was now indisposed. 

Eugenio, when he heard that his father was ill, 
changed colour and burst into tears. He went every 
evening, and knocking softly at the servant's win- 
dow, enquired how he did ; and when he found that 
his fever was become dangerous, he intreated me to 
go yet once more and intercede for him, that he 
might at least be permitted to see his fether^ iC \\ft» 
mi^ht not hope to be forgiven. 1 \i5^tv\.\ \i\iX Vws«>. 
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Orgilio heard my name, he fell into a fresh transport 
of rage, : ^ich ended in a delirium. The eU'ect 
vrhich this incidenX produced upon Eugenio, who 
waited at the end of the street for my return, can- 
not be described : I prevailed upon him to go back 
to my house, where he sometimes hastily trarersed 
the room, and sometimes sat fixed in a kind c^ stu- 
pid inbcnsibiiity u[x>n the floor. While he was in 
cne oi these fits, news was brought that his &ther 
was dead, and had the morning after he was taken 
ill disinherited him, declaring that by the infamy of 
his conduct he had broke his heart. 

Eugenio heard this account without any apparent 
surprize or emotion, but could not be persuaded to 
change his posture or receive any food ; till his spi- 
rits being quite exhausted, sleep relieved him a f6.w 
hours from the agony of his mind. 

The night on which his father was buried^ he 
wrapped himself up in a horseman's coat that be- 
longed to my servant, and followed the procession at 
a distance on foot. When the ceremony wa^ over, 
and the company departed, he threw himself on the 
grave ; and hiding his face in the dust, wept over it 
in silence that was interrupted only by groans. I, who 
had followed him unperceivedv did not think it prudent 
to intrude upon the solsnmity of his sorrow, till the 
morning dawned : he was surprised, and I thought 
somewhat confounded to see me ; he suffered me, 
however to lead him away, but neither of us uttered 
a word. 

He told me the next day, that he would trouble 
me a few nights longer for a lodging, and in the 
mean time think of some means by which he might 
obtain a subsistence : he was, indeed, totally desti- 
tute, without money and without a profession ; but 
he made no complaint, and obstinately refused all 
pecuniary assistance. 
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In less than a week afterwards, having converted 
his watch, his sword^ a snufiP-box, and nng^5;to mo- 
ney, he eng;agedas a common sailor in a p.*^te un- 
dertaking to discover the north-west passage to 
India. 

When he commnnicated this desperate ent^rprize, 
he appeared perfectly composed ; " My dear friend," 
said he, " it has been always my point of honour to 
** obey the commands of GOD, the prime author of 
*< my being and the ultimate object of my hope, at 
** whatever risque ; and I do not repent that I have 
" steadily adhered to this principle at the expence of 
** all that is valuable upon earth : I have suffered the 
<i loss of fortune, of love, and of fame ; but I have 
^ preserved my integrity, and I know that I shall 
<' 'not lose my reward. To these I would, indeed, 
" add the esteem, though not the love of Amelia. 
** She will hear of me as degraded and disinherited, 
^ a coward, a vagabond, and a fugitive ; and her e$- 
^< teem, I think, I have sufficient reason to give up: 
*' grief will wound her deeper than contempt ; it is, 
^ Qierefore, best that she should despise me. Some 
*< of those, by whom she is addressed, deserve her : 
« and I ought not to withhold a felicity which I can- 
^ not enjoy. I shall embark to-morrow ; and your 
<^ friendly embrace is all the good that I expect to 
" receive from this country, when I depart in search 
" of others which are unknowti." 

To this address I was not in a condition to reply ; 
and perceiving that I was overwhelmed with grief, 
he left me, perhaps, lest his purpose should be sha- 
ken, and my weakness should prove contagious. 

On the morrow I attended him to the ship. He 
talked to me of indifferent things ; and when we 
parted wrung my hand, and turned from me abrupt- 
ly without speaking. I hasted into the boat which 
waited to bring me on shore, and would not a^aixi 
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feel tW pangs of yesterday for all the kingdoms ol 
the '.'y^l 

SuCff?s the friend I have lost ! such is the man^ 
whom the world has disgraced for reusing a chad- 
lenge ; but none who are touched with pity at bia 
misfortunes, wish that he had avoided them by ano- 
ther conduct ; and not to pity Eugenio, Is surely to 
be a monster rather than a man. 

It may) perhaps, be questioned, whether I oughl 
thus to have exhibited his stcry under feigned names j 
or have a right to attempt that which he forbore. My 
love to him, is, mdeed, my motive : but I think my 
conduct is just, when I consider, that though if ii 
possible that Amelia may, by the perusal ofthese 
papers, suffer the most tender, and, therefore) tte 
most exquisite distress, by the re*establishment oi 
her esteem for him who most deserves it ; yet th€ 
world may derive new virtue, from the dignity which 
the character of Eugenio reflects upon hid conduct : 
his example is truly illustrious ; and as it caEB scarce 
fail to excite emulation, it ought not to be con* 
cealed. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humUe servant, 
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No, LXVII. TUESDAY, JUNE 26. 

Inventas— — vitam exccluere per artea. Visco. 

They polish life by it&eful arts. 

THAT familianty produces neglect, has been 
long observed. The effect of all eAtenial objects, 
bowever great or splendid, ceases with their novelty ; 
the courtier stands without emotion in th^ royal pre- 
sence ; the rustic tramples under Ills foot the beauties 
of the spiing, with little attention to their colour or 
their fragrance ; and the inhabitant of the coast darts 
his eye upon the immense diffusion of ws^ers, with- 
out awe, wonder, or terror. 

Those who have past mucji of their lives in this 
great city, look upon its opulence and its /nultitudes, 
its extent and rariety, with cold indifference ; but an 
inhabitant of the remoter parts of the kingdom is 
immediately distinguished by a kind of diss»ipated curi- 
osity, a busy endeavour to divide his attention amongst 
a thousand objects, and a wild confusion of astonish- 
ment and alarm. 

The attention of a new-comer is generally first stinick 
hy the multiplicity of cries that stun him in the streets, 
and the variety of merchandise and manufactures 
vhich the shopkeepers expose on every hand ; and he 
is apt, by unwary bursts of admiration, to excite the 
merriment and contempt of those, who mistake the 
use of their eyes for effects of their understanding, 
and confound accidental knowledge with just rea- 
soning. 

But, surely, these arc siabjectson which any man may 
without repi^oach employ his meditations: tlie innume- 
rable occupations, among which the thousands that 
swarm in the street* of London^ are dvsX'n^iv^sA^ tk«5^ 
/umish employ nicni to minds o£ e\i:r\ caL'&\.^cv^^:AiC«^'«k£v' 
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ties of every degree. lie that contemplates the extent 
oi this wondeiful city, finds it difiicult to conceive, by 
what method plenty is maintained in our markets, and 
how the inhabitants are regularly supplied with tlie 
iiecei sarics of life ; hut when he examines tlie shops 
and warehouses, sees the immense stores of cverv 
kind of merchandise piled up for sale, and runs over 
all the manufactures of art and products of naturci 
which are every where attracting hii eye and solicit* 
ing his purse, he w ill be inclined to conclude, that 
such (juantities cannot easily be exhausted, and that 
part of mankind must soon stand still for want of em- 
ployment, till tlie wares already provided shall be 
wcm out and destroyed. 

As Socrates was passing through the fair at AthenSf 
and casting his eyes over the shops and customers, 
" how many things are here," says he, " that I do 
*' not want !"' The same sentiment is every moment 
rising in the mind of him that walks the streets of 
London, however inferior in philosophy to Socrates : 
he beholds a thousand shops crowded with goods, of 
which he can scarcely tell the use, and, which, there- 
fore he is apt to con&ider as of no value ; and, indeed, 
many of the arts by which families are 8up|)orted, 
and wealth is heaped together, are of that minute 
and superfluous kind* which nothing but experience 
could evince possibly to be prosecuted with advantage, 
and which, as the world might easily want, it could 
scarcely be expected to encourage. 

lUit so it is, that custom, curiosity, or wanton* 
Aess, supplies eveiy art with patrons, and finds pur- 
chasers for every manufacture ; the world is so ad* 
justed, that not only bread, but riches may be ob- 
tained without great abilities, or arduous perform- 
ances : the most unskilful hand and unenlightened 
mind have sufficient incitements, to industry ; for he 
that is res<ilutely busy, eairv scarcely be in want. 
There is, indeed, no eiupVoyrwavt, >ao^tN« ^^x^Jsk:^ 
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ble, from which a man may not promise himself 
more than competence, when he sees thousands and 
myriads raised to dignity, by no other merit than of 
contributuigto supply their neighbours with the means 
of sucking smoke through a tube of clay ; and others 
raising contributions upon those, whose elegance dis- 
dains the grossness of smoky luxury, by grinding the 
same niaterials into a powder that may at once gra- 
tify and impair the smell. 

Not only by these popular and modish trifles, but 
by a thousand unheeded and evanescent kinds of bu- 
siness, are the multitudes of this city preserved 
from idleness, and consequently from want. In the 
endless variety of tastes and circumstances that di- 
versify mankind, nothing is so superfluous, but that 
some one desires it ; or so common, but that some 
one is compelled to buy it. As nothing is useless 
but because it is in improper Ifands, what is thrown 
away by one is gathered up by another ; and the re- 
fuse of part of mankind furnishes a subordinate class 
with the materials necessary to their support. 

When I look round upon those who are thus va- 
riously exerting their qualificiitions, I cannot but ad- 
inire the secret concatenation of society, that links 
together the great and the mean, the illustrious and 
the obscure ; and consider with benevolent satisfac- 
likm, that no man, unless his body or mind be totally 
disabled, has need to suffer the mortification of see- 
ing himself useless or burthensome to the communi- 
ty : he that will diligently labour, in whatever occu- 
pation, will deserve the sustenance which he enjoys ; 
and may lie down every night with the pleasing con- 
sctotisness of having contributed something to the 
liappiness of life. 

Contempt and admiration arc equally incident to 
imrfow minds : he whose comprehension can take in 
the whole subordination of m%nVLmd> \xxv\ hi\no9«. \«^- 
apicackr can pierce to the real %lVLVe oK >}kvtv^ VJciVso^ 
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the tbin veils of fortune or of fashion, will discover 
meanness in the highest stations, and dignity in the 
meanest ; arid lind that no man can become venera- 
ble but by virtue, dr contemptible but by wickedness. 
In the midst of tins universal hurry, no man ought 
to be so little influenced by example, or so void of 
honest emulation, rf to stanfl a lazy spectator of in- 
cessant hibour J or please himself witn the mean haj^ 
pincss of a drone, while the active swr.rma are bu»- 
•/.ing iibout him : no man is without some quality, by 
the i!ue p.pplicaticn of which he might deserve well 
of the world ; r.nd whoever he be that has but little 
in his power, should be in haste to do that little, lesl 
he be confounded v. ith him that can do nothing. 

By this general concurrence of endeavoursi arts of 
every kind have been so long cultivated that all the 
wants of man may be immediately supplied ; idleness 
can scarcely form a wish which he may not gratify 
by the toil of others, cr curiosity dream of a toy, 
which the shops are not ready to afford her, 

llappuiess is enjoyed only in propordon as it is 
known ; and such is the state or folly of man, that it 
is known only by experience of its contrary : we 
who have long lived amidst the conveniences of a 
town immensely populous, have scarce an idea of 
a place where desire cannot be gratified by' mrmey. 
In order to have a just sense of this artificial plenty^ 
it is necessary to have passed some time in a dis* 
tant colony, or those parts of our island which are 
thinly inhabited : he that has once known how many 
trades every man in such situations is compelled to ex- 
ercise, with how much labour the products of .nature 
must be accommodated to human use, how long the 
loss or defect of any common utensil must be en- 
dured, or by what aukward expedient it must be sup- 
/)ijed, how far men may wander with money in their 
/lands before any can se\\ WvetcvviVvallheY wish to buy, 
ml! know how to rale at \Vs ^w\jct n^m^^^'^sssc^:^ 
«nc/ ease of a [jreat c\ly . 
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But that the happiness of man may stiH remain im- 
perfect, as wants in this place are easily supplied, 
new wants likewise are easily created : every man, in 
surveying the shops of London, sees numberless in- 
struments and conveniences, of which, while he did 
not know them, he never felt the need ; and yet, when 
Use has made them familiar, wonders how life could 
be supported without them . Thus it comes to pass, 
that our desires always increase vi4th our possessions ; 
the knowledge that something remains yet unenjoy- 
cB, impairs our enjoyment of the good before us. 

They who have been accustomed to the refinement 
of science, and mwltiplications of contrivance, soon 
lose their confidence in the unassisted powers of na- 
ture, forget the paucity of our real necessities, and 
overlook the easy methods by which they may be sup- 
plied. It were a speculation worthy of a pldilosophi- 
cal mind, to examine how much is taken away from 
our native abilities, as well as added to them, by ar- 
tificial expedients. We are so accustomed to give and 
receive assistance, that each of us singly can do little 
for himself ; and tliere is scarce any one among us, 
however contracted may be his fjrm of life, who does 
not enjoy the labour of a thousand artists. 

But a survey of the various nations that inhabit the 
earth will inform us, that hfe may be supported with 
less assistance : and tliat the dexterity, which prac- 
tice enforced by necessity produces, is able to effect 
much by very scanty means. The nations of Mexico 
and Peru erected cities and temples without the use of 
iron ; and at this day the rude Indian supplies himself 
with all the necessaries of lif^i : sent like the rcstof man- 
kind naked into the world, as soon as hh p:irents Iiave 
nursed him up to strength, he i^ to provide by his own 
labour for his own support. His iin;t cave is to find 
a sharp flint among the rocks ; wich this he undertakefi 
to fell the trees of the forest •, l\^ ^jVva^^^^ Vvv\ \ikv« ^ 
heads his arroirs, builds his c^a^jx'^^^^ ^\v\ VwiVv^N^?* Vns^ 
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canoe, and from that time lives in a state of plenty 
and prosperity ; he is sheltered from the stormy he 
is foiti&cd agamst beasts of prey* he is enabled to pur- 
sue the fish of the sea, and the deer of the mountains ;' 
and as he does iu>t know, does not envy the happiness 
of polished nations, where gold can supply the want 
of fortitude and skill, and he whose laborious ances- 
'.ors have liiade him rich, may lie stretched upon a 
couch, and see all the treasures of ail the elements 
poured down before him. 

This picture of a savage life, if it shews how much 
individuals may perform, shews likewise how much 
society is to I)c desired. Though the perseverance 
and address of the Indian excite our admiration, they 
nevertheless cannot procure him the conveniences 
which are enjoyed by the vagrant beggar of a civilized 
country : he hunts like a wild beast to satisfy his hun- 
f»er: and when he lies down to rest after a successful 
chase, cannot pronounce himself secure against the 
danger of perishing in a few days ; he is, perhaps, 
content with his condition, because he knows not 
that a better is attainable by man ; as he that is bom 
olind does not long for the perception of light, because 
he cannot conceive the advantages which light would 
afford him ; but hunger, wounds and weariness are 
real evils, though he believes them equally incident to 
all his fellow-creatures ; and when a temptst compels 
him to lie starving in his hut, he cannot justly be con- 
cluded equally happy with those whom art has exempt- 
ed from the power of chance, and who make the fore- 
going year provide for the foUowinpj. 

To receive and to communicate assistance constitutes 
the happiness of human life : man may indeed preserve 
his exi&terx:; in solitude but can enjoy it only in socie- 
ty ; the greatest undei'standing of an individual, doomed 
to procure food and cloathing for himself, will barely 
supply him with expedients to keep off death from day 
to day ; but as one o£ a lar^w coiaTONsivVj ^^Ivstro.- 
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ing only his share to the common busmess, he gains 
leisure for intellectual pleabures, and enjoys the hap- 
piness of reason and reHection. 



No. LXVIII. SATURDAY, JUNE 30. 

Nocet empta dolore voluptas. Ovxi>« 

How vain the joy for which our pain must pay. 

IT has been remarked, that the play of brutes is 
always a mock fight ; and, perhaps, this is equally 
true of all the sports that have been invented by rea- 
son for the amusement of mankind. The celebrated 
games of antiquity were something more ; the con- 
flict was often fatal, and the pleasure of the specta- 
tors seems to have been proportioned to the danger 
of the combatants : nor does it appear, that any 
sport bus been since contrived, which can gratify 
pure benevolence, or entertain without producing an 
opposition of interest. There are, indeed, many ex- 
ternal advantages which, it has never been thought 
immoral to acquire, though an opposition of interest 
is necessarily implied ; advantages, which, like a 
stake at cards, one party can only gain by the loss of 
the other ; for wealth and poverty, obscurity and 
distinction, command and servitude, are mutually re- 
lative, and the existence of each is by each recipro- 
cally derived and given. 

Play, therefore, is not unlawful, merely as a con- 
test ; nor can the pleasure of them that win, be im- 
puted to a criminal want of benevolence, in this 
state of imperfection, merely becavise \\. \^ ^\vys^^ 
at the expence of those who lose. ^vxx. «iik \!Ck XssaAifc' 
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nesH, it has never been held lawful to circumvent 
those whom we desire to excel ; so in play, the 
chance of loss and gain ought to be always equal ; 
at least, each party should be apprized of the force 
employed against him ; and if then he plays against 
odds, no man has a right to enquire his motive, 
tliough a good man would decline to engage him. 

There is, however, one species of divei'sion which 
has not been generally condemned, though it is pro- 
duced by an attack upon those who have not volunta- 
rily entered the lists ; who lind themselves buffeted 
in the dark, and have neither means of defence nor 
possibility of advantage. 

These feats are achieved by the knights-eirant of 
mirth, and known by the name of Frolics : under 
this name, indeed, many species of wanton cruelty 
have been practised, without incurring the infamy, 
or raising Uie indignation which they deserve ; and 
it is extremely difficult to fix upon any certain crite- 
rion, by which frolics may be distinguished into cri- 
minal and innocent. If we could discern effects 
v/hilc they are involved in their causes, and ascer- 
tain eveiy remote consequence of our own actions, 
perhaps these sallies might be allowed under the same 
i^estrictions as raillery : the false alarms and ridicu- 
lous distress into which others are betrayed to make 
us sport, should be such only as will be subjects of 
merriment even to the sufferer when they are past, 
and remembered neither with resentment nor re- 
gret : but as every action may produce effects over 
which human power has no influence, and which 
human sagacity cannot foresee : we should not light- 
ly venture to the verge of evil, nor strike at others 
though with a reed, lest like the rod of Moses it be- 
come a serpent in our hands. 

During the hard frost in the year mdccxl, four 
young g-entJcmen of consu\evah\e t^xvVl Tode into an 
MUy near one of the pvinci^oX tcvtiwx^^ Vo\\\YSk ^l\\.^^ 
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at eleven o'clock at night, without any attendant ; 
and having expressed uncommon concern about their 
horses? and overlooked the provision that was made 
for them, called for a itwm ; ordering wine and to- 
bacco to be brought in, and declaring, that as they 
were to set out very early in the morning, it was not 
worth while to go to bed. Before the waiter return- 
ed, each of them had laid a pocket pistol upon the 
table, which when he entered they appeared to be ve- 
ry solictous to conceal, and shewed some confusion at 
the surprize. They perceived with great satisfaction 
that the fellow was alarmed at his discovery; and ha- 
ving upon various pretences called him often into the 
room, one of them contrived to pull out a mask with 
his handkerchief from the pocket of a horseman's 
coat. They discoursed in dark and ambiguous terms, 
affected a busy and anxious circumspection, urged 
the man often to drink, and seemed desirous to ren- 
der him subsen'ient to some purpose which they were 
unwilling to discover. They endeavoured to concili- 
ate his good-will, by extravagant commendations of 
his dexterity, and diligence, and encouraged hiiti to 
familiarity, by asking him many questions : he 
was, however, still cautious and reserved; one of 
them, therefore, pretended to have known his mo- 
ther, put a crown into his hand, and so<)n after took 
an opportunity to ask him at what hour a stage- 
coach, the passengers of which they intended to hum- 
bug, set out in the morning, whether it was full, and 
if it was unattended with a guard. 

The man was now oufirmed in his suspicions ; 
and thought he had accepted the bribe, resolved to 
discover his secret. Having evaded the questions 
with as much art as he could, he went to his master, 
Mr. Spiggot, who was tlien in bed, and ac(|uainted 
him with what he had observed. 

Mr. fipri^ot immediately g^ot v\^> w\d Vv^\^^. ^ ^^\w- 
sukntion with bin wife what wastobedoTxe. ^r^^^* 
Vised him immediately to send for \\i<i cosv^vaicXfc^^^ 
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proper assistants, and secure tliem : but he consider- 
ed, that as this would probably prevent a robbery, it 
would deprive him of an opportunity to gain a very 
considerable sum, which he would become enti- 
tled to upon their conviction, if he could apprehend 
them alter the fact ; he, therefore, very prudently 
called up four or five of the ostlers that belonged to 
the yard, and having communicated his suspicions 
and design, engaged them to enlist under his com- 
mand as an escort to the coach, and to watch the mo- 
tions of the highwaymen as he should direct. But 
mine host also wisely considering, that this expedi- 
tion would be attended with certain expence, and 
l]^at the profit which he hoped was contingent, ac- 
quainted the passengers with their danger, and pro- 
posed that a guard should be hired by a voluntary 
contribution ; a proposal, to v/hich, upon a sight 
of the rol)bers thr*)ugh the window, they readily 
agreed. Spiggot was now secured against pecu- 
niary loss at all events, and about three o'clock the 
knights of the frolic with infinite satisfaction beheld 
five passengers among whom there was but one gen- 
tleman, step into the coach with the aspect of crimi- 
nals going to execution ; and enjoyed the significant 
signs which passed between them and the landlord, 
concerning the precautions taken for their defence. 

As soon as the coach was gone, the supposed high- 
waymen paid their reckoning in great haste, and cal- 
led for their horses : care ha<l already been taken to 
saddle them ; for it was not Mr. Spiggot's desire thi\t 
the adventurers should go far before they executed 
their purpose ; and as soon as they departed he pii:- 
pared to follow them with his posse, lie was, in- 
deed, greatly surprised to seo, that they turned the 
contrary way when they went out of the inn-yard ; 
but he supposed they might chuse to take a small cir- 
cuit to prevent suspicion, a^ vVvt"^ t£\\ij[;V;V easily bver- 
tiike the coacli whenever tVve.^ \«oxx\d > Vt ^^\^wcci\- 
'^e</, however, to keep betfitvd \X\e\sv \ ^Ti^^>Oc\^\<t^w^n 
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instead of going after the coach, followed them at a 
distance, till to his utter disappointment he saw 
them persist in a difF;irent rout, and at length turafin- 
to an inn in Piccadilly, where several servants in li- 
very appeared to have been waiting for them, and 
where his curiosity was soon gratified with their cha- 
nictcrs and their names. 

In the mean time the coach proceeded in its jour- 
ney. The panic of the passengers increased upon 
perceiving that the guard which they had hired did 
not come up ; and tliey begiui to accuse Spiggot, of 
baving betrayed them to the robbers for a share of 
the booty ; they could not help looking every mo- 
ment from the window, though it was so dark that a 
waggon could not have been seen at the distance of 
twenty yards : every tree was mistaken for a man and 
horse, the noise of the vehicle in which they rode was 
believed to be the trampUng of pursuers, and they 
expected every moment to hear the coachman com- 
manded to stop, and to see a pistol thrust in among 
them, with the dreadful injunction, *' Deliver your 
" money.*' 

Thus far the distress, however great and unmerit- 
ed, will be deemed ridiculous ; the sufferers will ap- 
pear to have ingeniously tormented themselves, by 
the sagacity with which they reasoned from appear- 
ances intended to deceive them, and their solicitude 
to prevent mischiefs which none would attempt. 

But it happened that when the coach had got about 
two miles out of town, it was overtaken by a horse- 
man who rode very hard, and called out with great 
eagerness to the driver to stop : this incident, among 
persons who had suffered perpetual apprehension and 
alarm from the moment they set out, produced a 
proportionate effect. The wife of the gentleman was 
so terrified, that she sunk down from her seat ; and 
he was so much convinced cf his daxv^eT^ ^o \owOcvt^ 
at btr distress, and so incensed a^aJuv^X \X\^ yv^Sv^mv 
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who produced it, that without uttering a woi*cl he 
drew a pistol from his pocket, and seeing the man 
parley with the coachman, who had now stopped his 
horses, he aliot him dead upon the spot. 

The man, however, who had thus fallen the vic- 
tim of a frolic, was soon known to be the servant of 
a lady who had paid earnest for the vacant place in 
the stage ; and having by some accident been delay- 
ed till it was set out, had followed it in a hackney 
coach, and sent him before her to detain it till she 
came up. 

Here the ridicule is at an end ; and we arc lurpri* 
zed that we did not sooner reflect, that the company 
had suflicient cause for their fear and their precaution, 
and that the frolic was nothing more than a lie, which 
it would have been folly not to believe, and presump- 
tion to disregard. 

The next day, while the bucks were entertaining 
a polite circle at White's with an account of the farce 
they had played the night before, news arrived of the 
catastrophe. A sudden confusion covered every 
countenance ; and they remained some time silent, 
looUng upon each other, mutually accused, reproach- 
ed and condemned. 

This favourable moment was improved by a gen- 
tlemanj who, though sometimes seen in that assem- 
bly, is yet eminent for his humanity and his wisdom. 
" A man," said he, " who found himself bewildered 
" in the intricacies of a labyrinth, when the sun was 
" going down, would think himself happy, if a clue 
*' should be put into his hand by which he might be 
•* led out in safety : he would not, surely, quit it for 
** a moment, because it might possibly be recovered ; 
** and, if he did, would be in perpetual danger of 
« stumbling u]X)n some other wanderer, and bring- 
" ing a common calamity upon both. In the maze 
'* of life wc are often beVAAett^, ^a\^ ^"acfev^sa and 
^ danger surround ua •. but c^'fev^ w^^ ^rcivj ^\^«v$x 
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^ secure conscience against the power of accident) 
^* by adhering inviolably to that rule, by which wc 
* are enjoined to abstain even from the appearance 
« of evil.'* 



No. LXIX. TUESDAY, JULY 3. 

Feii libenter homines id quod volunt credunt. Cjesax. 

Men willingly bdicve what tliey wish to be true. 

TULLY has long ago observed, that no man liow^ 
ever weakened by long life, is so conscious of his own 
decrepitude, as not to imagine tliat he ir.ay yet hold 
his station in the world for another year. 

Of the truth of this remark every day furnishes 
new confirmation : there is no time of life, in which 
latn for the most part seem less to expect the stroke 
of death, than when every other eye sees it impend- 
ing ; or are more busy in prodding for another year 
tiian when it is plain to all but themselves, than at 
aaother year they cannot arrive. Though every fu- 
neral that passes before their eyes, evinces the decot- 
^iloess of such expectations, since every man wh6 is 
borne to the grave thought himself equally certain of 
living at least to the next year ; the survivor still con- 
tinues to flatter himself, and is never at a loss for 
some reason why his life should be protracted, and 
the voracity of death continue to be pacified with 
some other prey. 

But this is only one of the innumerable artifices 
pcactiscd in the universal conspiracy of manlund 
•gainst themselves : every age and ^\^t^ cn^^^di^k&iGt 
iodalges some daiiing fallacy ; ^vet^* XDasw ^xsixsjuaa 
roL. J J, s 
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himself with projects which he knows to be Improba- 
ble, and which, therefore, he resolves to pursue with- 
out daring to examine them. Whatever any man 
ardently desires he very readily believes that h« shall 
some time attain : he whose intempei'ance has over- 
whelmed him with diseases, while he languishes in the 
spring, expects vigour and recovery from the sum- 
mer sun ; and while he melts away in the summer, 
transfers his hopes to the frosts of winter : he that 
gazes upon elegance or pleasure, which want of money 
hinders him from imitating or partaking, comforts 
himself that the time of distress will soonbe*at an 
end, and that every day brings him nearer to a state 
of happiness ; though he knows it ha& passed not only 
without acquisition of advantage, but perhaps with- 
out endeavours after it, in the formation of schemes 
that cannot be executed, and in the contemplation of 
prospects, which cannot be approached. 

Such is the general dream in which we all slum- 
ber out our time ; every man tliinks the day coming, 
in which he shall be gratified with all his wishes, in 
which he shall leave all those competitors behind, 
who are now rejoicing like himself in the expec- 
tation of victory : the day is alway coming to the 
servile in which they shall be powerful, to the obscure 
in which they shall be eminent, and to the deformed 
in which they shall be beautiful. 

If any of my readers has looked with so little atten- 
tion on the world about him, as to imagine this re- 
presentation exaggerated beyond probability, let him 
reflect a little upon his own life ; let him consider 
what were his hopes and prospects ten years ago, 
and what additions he then expected to be made by 
ten years to his happiness : those years are now 
elapsed ; have they made good the promise that was 
extorted from them, have they advanced bis fortune, 
enJai'ged his knowledge, or refotmed his conduct, to 
the degree that was onct eiiy^cX^I \ «ov ^\:^cki^^ 
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every man that recollects his hopes must confess his 
disappointment ; and own that day has glided unpro- 
fitably after day, and that he is siill at the same dis- 
tance from the point of happiness. 

With what consolations can those, who have thus 
miscarried in their chief desiiTri, elude the memory 
of their ill success ? with whut aiU'tscments can they 
pacify their discontent, after the loss of so large u 
portion of life ? they can give themselves up a;^ain 
to the same delusions, they can form new schemes 
of ury gratifications, and fix. another period of felici- 
ty ; they can again resolve to trust the promise 
"which they know will be broken, they can walk in a 
drcle with their eyes shut, and perstiade themselves 
to think that they go forward. 

Of every great and complicated event, part de- 
pends upon causes out of power, and part must be ef- 
fected by vigour and perseverance. With regard to 
that which is styled in common language the work 
of chance, men will always find reasons for confi- 
dence or distrust, according to their different tem- 
pers or inclinations : and he that has been long accus- • 
tomed to please himself with possibilities of fortuitous 
happiness, will not easily or willingly be reclaimed 
from his mistake. But the effects of human industry 
und skill are more easily subjected to calculation : 
whatever can be com pleated in a year, is divisible 
into parts, bf which each may be pi*rformed in the 
compass of a day ; he, therefore, that has passed the 
day witliout attention to the task assigned him, may 
be certain that the lapse of life has brought him no 
ocarer to his object ; for whatever idleness may ex- 
pect from time, its produce will be only in propor- 
tion to the diligence with which it has been used. 
He that floats lazily down the stream, in pursuit of 
something bonie along by the same current^ vrill 
find himself indeed move forward *, \iw\.'«x\e«8»V^\v^i^ ^ 
bis band to the oar, and incTea&e% Vvs «^^^>^^ ^*^ 
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«wn labour, must be always at the same distance from 
that which he is following. 

There have happened in every age some contin- 
g-encies of unexpected and undeserved success, by 
which these who are detcnnined to believe whatever 
favours their inclinations, have been encouraged to 
delight themselves with future advaptages ; they 
support confidence by considei*ations, of which the 
only proper use is to chase away despair ; it is e(|ually 
absurd to sit down in idleness because some have 
been enriched without labour, as to leap a precipice 
because some have fallen and escaped with life, or 
to put to sea in a storm because some have been 
driven from a wreck upon the coast to which they 
were bound. 

We are all ready to confess, that belief ought to be 
proportioned to evidence or probability ; let any man, 
therefore, compare the numljcr of those who have 
'been thus favoured by fortune, and of those who have 
failed of their expectations, and he will easily deter- 
mine with what justness he hus registered himself 
in the lucky catalogue. 

But there is no need on these occasions for deep 
enquiries or laborious calculations ; there is a &r 
easier method of distinguishing the hopes of folly 
from those of reason, of finding the difference be- 
tween prospects that exist before the eyes, and those 
that are only painted on a fond imagination. Tom 
Drov.iiy had accustomed himself to compute the pro- 
lit of a darling project till he had no longer any 
doubt of its succet)s ; it was at last matured by close 
consideration, all the measures were accurately ad* 
justed, and he wanted only five hundred pounds to 
become master of a fortune that might be envied 
by a director of a trading company. Tom was ge* 
Dtrrous asid grateful, and was resolved to recompence 
Ms small assistance \^ith an «iTai^\<i ^QtsMs^f- \v<i^ 
c/:crcforcy deliberated for a time, \a \i\tfitsx ^isossw;;^^ 
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. his friends he should declare his necessities ; not 
that he suspected a refusal, but because he could not 
suddenly determine which of them would make the 
best use of riches, and was^ therefore^ most worthy 
of his favour. At last his choice was settled ; and 
knowing that in order to borrow he must shew, the' 
probability of repayment, he prepared for a minute 
and copious explanation of his project. But here the 
golden di^eam was at an end : he soon discovered the 
impossibility of imposing upon others tlie notions by 
which he had so long imposed upon himself \ which 
way soever he turned his thoughts, impossilnlity and 
absurdity arose in opposition on every side ; even 
credulity and prejudice were at last forced to give 
way, and he grew ashamed of crediting himself 
what shame would not suffer him to communicate to 
another. 

To this test let every man bring his imaginations, 
before they have been too long predominant in his 
mind. Whatever is true will bear to be relatedi 
whatever is rational will endure to be explained i 
but when we delight to brood in secret over future 
happiness, and siliently to employ our meditations 
upon schemes of which we are conscious that the 
bare mention would expose us to derision and con- 
tempt ; we should then I'emember, that we are cheat- 
ing ourselves by voluntary delusions : and giving up 
to the unreal mockeries of fancy, those hours in 
which solid advantages might be attained by sober 
thought and rational assiduity. 

There is, indeed, so little certainty in huniein af- ' 
fairs, that the most cautious and severe examiner 
may be allowed to indulge some hopes, which he 
cannot prove to be much favoured by probability ; 
since after his utmost endeavours to ascertain events, 
he must often leave the issue in the hands of chance. 
And so scanty is our present allowance of happiness, 
tha^ in many situations life cou\d ^caccc^^ \^ ^^^ 

s 2 
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ported, if hope were not allowed to relieve the pre- 
sent hour by pleasures borrowed from futurity ; and 
re-animate the languor of dejection to new efforts, 
by pointing to distant regions of felicity, which yet 
no resolution or perseverance shall ever reach. 

put these, like all other cordials, though they may 
Invigorate in a small quantity, intoxicate in a greater : 
these pleasures, like the rest, are lawfiil only in cer- 
tain circumstances, and to certain degrees ; they may 
be useful in a due subserviency to nobler purposes, 
but become dangerous and destructive, when once 
they gain the ascendant in the heart : to soothe the 
mind to tranquillity by hope, even when that hope if%, 
likely to deceive us, may be sometimes use^l ; but 
to lull cur faculties in a lethargy, is poor and despi- 
cable. 

Vices and errors are differently modified, according 
to the state of the minds to which they are incident ; 
to indulge hope beyond the warrant of reason, is the 
failure alike of mean and elevated understandings ; 
but its foundation and its effects are totally different : 
ihe man of high courage and great abilities, is apt to 
place too much confidence in himself, and to expect 
. from a vigorous exertion of his powers more than 
spirit or diligence can attain ; between him and his 
wish he sees obstacles indeed, but he expects to over- 
leap or break them ; his mistaken ardour hurries 
him forward ; and though perhaps he misses his end, 
he nevertheless obtains some collateral good, and per- 
forms somethhig useful to mankind and honourable 
to himself. 

The drone of timidity presumes like>vise to hope, 
but without ground and without consequences ; the 
bliss with which he solaces his hours, he always ex- 
pects from others, though very often h6 knows not 
irom whom ; he fcAds his arms about him, and sits 
m expectadon of some revolatiDn in the state that 
slutU raise hixB to greataess^ ot^boti^ ^c\^^tw ^c^\;^x 
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that shall load him with wealth ; he dozes away the 
day in musing upon the morrow ; and at the end of 
life is rouzed fi*om his dream only to discover that 
the time of action is past, and that he can now shew 
his wisdom only by repentance. 
T 
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Virtus, repulsae nescia soixUdK^ 
Intaminatis fulget honoribus f 
Nee sumit aut ponit secure9» 

Arbitrio popularis aursc Hor. 

Stranger to folly and to fear, 

With pure untainted honour bright, 
\^ir;iie disdains to lend an ear 

To the mad people's sense of right. 

Mr. Adventurer, 

I AM the pei'son whom your correspondent Be- 
nevolus has thought fit to mention by the name of 
Agrestis. There are some particulars in my charac- 
ter, which, perhaps, he has mistaken : but I . love 
plain-dealing ; and as he did not intend to flatter me, 
I forgive him : perhaps my heart is^as warm as ano- 
ther's, and I am no stranger to any principles that 
would lead a man to a handsome thing. ^ But to the 
point. I approve your publishing, the story of £u- 
genio ; and I am determmed the world shall not lose 
the sequel of it, in which you are m«re con^med 
than perhaps you may imagine. 

You must know, Sir, that I . had observed my girl 
to go moping about of late more than common ; 
though in tru& she has been somewhat grave ever 
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Since she dismissed Ventosus. I was determined to 
keep an eye upon her ; and so watching her pretty 
closely, I catched her last Saturday was se'nnight 
almost drowned in tears with your paper in her hand. 
I laid hold of it in an instant, and putting on my 
spectacles began to read, with a shrewd suspicion 
that I should find out a secret. Her passion of cr}-- 
ing still increased \ and when I looked here and 
there in the paper, I was convinced that she was 
by some means deeply interested in the story, which, 
indeed, appeared to me to be full of misfortune. In 
short, I pressed her so home upon the subject, that 
she put the other two papers into my hand, and tel- 
ling me who were meant by the names, I began to read 
with great eagemess ; though to confess a truth, I 
could scarce see the three last pages. Odds my-life, 
thinks I, what an honest fellow this Eugenio is 1 and 
leering up at my gpl, 1 thought I never saw her 
look so like her mother before. I took her about the 
neck and kissed her : but I did not tell her what I 
had in my headV however, to encourage her, I bid 
her be a good child ; and instantly ordering my 
coach, I went directly to Benevolus, of whom I en- 
quired the ship's name on board of which Eugenio 
was embarked, and when she sailed. The doctor, 
wkether he guessed at my intention or not, looked 
as if he Would have leaped out of his skhi, and told 
me with a kind of wild eagerness, that the vessel 
having met with an accident in going out was put 
back, and then htyin the river near Graveseiid. 

With this intelligence I returned to my daughter, 
and toW her my mind. " Emmy,** says I, " the 
^ Captain was always in my opinion a worthy man ; 
<* and when I had reason to believe you liked him, I 
<( did not resolve to part you because he was without 
^ a title or an estate, but because I could not be 
*^ reconciled to his profession. I was determined 
"^ j^€fu should never marry a cockstdie) «kA c»rq ^ 
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^^ knapsack ; and if he had been a general officer^ 
^ I would have preferred an honest citizen^ who 
^ encourages trade and navigation, before him. Be- 
" sides, I was angry that you should hold a private 
« correspondence, and thmk to carry your point 
*' without me : but you were greatly mbrepresented ; 
*^ so was the Captain : he has gallantly removed all 
" my objections at once, he is not now in the army, 
" nor has he ever attempted to subvert my authority j 
^< lie is a true heart, and I feel that I love him aa 
<( my son. He is still within reach, and you shaU 
" this moment write to him with your own hand, 
<< and tell him, that I say he shall be your husband. 
" I have money enough for ye both ; and if I please, 
" I can make him a lord." The poor child sat with 
her handkerchief up to her eyes while I was speak- 
ing, and I did not immediately perceive, that upon. 
hearing the Captain was not gone, she had fainted. 
We could scarce keep life in her for above two hours ; 
but at last she a little recovered her spirits, and 
brought me the following billet : 

To Eugcnio, 
« Sir, 
" MY dear papa commands to intreat, that you 
" would immediately come on shore, and from this 
" hour consider his house as your own. He is great- 
** ly affected with the story of your generosity and 
" distress, which he has just leaimt by an accident 
^' which 1 cannot now communicate ; and he is de- 
'* termined to make you his heir, without preju- 
'* dice to, 

^^ Sir, your humble senrantf 

" Amelia." 



When I had peiiised this epistle, •' Pshaw !" says 
, " put afftctionate at the end of it, or t\afc VkfcN^o^. 
come 120 w." Thi9 made bcr smW^, 1 nv^^s^ ^^^% 
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see her look cheerful ; and having with some difli- 
culty procured the pi-oper addition, I dispatched the 
letter instantly by my own servant on horseback, and 
ordered a light chariot and four to follow him, and 
take up Eugenio's friend the doctor by the way. 1 
will not tell you, Sir, how Eugenio, as he is called, 
behaved upon the receipt of this letter ; it is enough, 
that in about eight hours he amved with his friend 
at my house ; neither will I tell you how the lovers 
behaved when they met ; it is enough, that they arc 
to be married next Thursday. I add some particu- 
lars for your private inspection in the postscript, that 
you may give us your company at the wedding. I 
dare say you will share the happiness of which you 
have been the instrument ; and I assure you that you 
will be extremely welcome to the company, but to 
none more than to 

Your's heartily, 

Agrksth. 

I am extremely obliged to Agreslis for his post- 
script, but yet more for his letter ; which, if I may 
be allowed to judge by its effect, is the most elo([uent 
performance I ever read : its excellence, 1 am per- 
suaded, will be universally acknowledged, because it 
will be felt. I shall, however, add some remarks, 
which, perhaps, may not occur to every mind, us 
every mind has not acquired a kabit of lipeculaiion. 

Eugenio's heroic perseverance in virtue, thou^li it 

appeai-cd to preclude all his hopes of temporal ikIv^u-,- 

tage, yet eventually fulfilled them. If he had wiih 

less generosity engaged in a Clandestine love, either 

he would have foifeited the esteem of Amelia, or she 

would have incurred the resentment of her father ; 

if he had succeeded to tlie remains of his paternal 

estate, he might still have been suspected by Agres- 

tj^; and If he had continued m iVve »xtc\\', Vvcs^^n^x 

preferred, he would still ha.vebecuc\\siW^\ivoM^^. 
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Thus, perhaps, if remote consequences coiiM be 
discovered by human foresight, we should see the 
Avisdom and the kindness of Divine Prescription ; we 
should see, that the precepts which we are now urg- 
ed to neglect by our desire of happiness, were given 
to prevent our being precipitated by error into misery ; 
at least, it would appear, that if some immediate ad- 
vantage is gained by the individual, an equivalent loss 
is sustained by society ; and as society is only an ag- 
gregation of individuals, he who seeks his own ad- 
A antage at the expence of society, cannot long be ex- 
empted from the general calamity which he contri- 
butes to produce. 

Such is the necessary imperfection of human lawS} 
that many private injuries are perpetrated of which 
they take no cognizance : but if these were allowed 
Vo be punished by the individual against whom they 
are committed, every man would be judge and exe- 
cutioner in his own cause, and universal anarchy would 
immediately follow. The laws, therefore, by which 
this practise is prohibited, ought to be held more sa- 
cred than any other : and the violation of them is so 
far from being necessary to prevent an imputation of 
cowardice, that they are enforced, even among those 
in whom cowardice is punished with death, by the 
following clause in the nineteenth Article of War : 

" Nor shall any officer or soldier upbraid another for 
" refusing a challenge : since, according to these our 
" orders, they do but the duty of soldiers, who oughW 
" to subject themselves to discipline : and we do ac- 
** quit and discharge all men who have quarrels offer- 
*^ ed, cr challenges sent to them, of all disgrace or 
« opinion of disadvantage in their obedience here- 
" unto : and whoever shall upbraid them, or offend 
** in this case, shall be punished as a challenger.'* 

It is to be presumed, that of this clause no gentie- 
man in the army is ignorant ; and tYvoa^) ^i^voXs^ ^^ 
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mrrogance of their folly labour to Tender it inefTectual, 
fhouldy as enemies to their country, be driven out of 
It yd^ deteatatios and contempt. 
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